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PREFACE 



This book is dedicated to the memory of the founders of Grerman- 
town in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. It was written with 
the intention to depict the circumstances under which some of those 
"other Pilgrims" left the Fatherland to seek new homes in the land 
of refuge for all who, in the old world, suffered suppression and per- 
secution. Most of the characters in the story are historical^ and are 
represented as people of their time, as they thought, felt and lived. 

In a story of this kind the religious impulse in man must nec- 
essarily find predominant consideration, for the simple reason that 
the settlers of the most important colonies in our country were pri- 
marily led by religious motives. The English Quakers as well as 
the German Pietists in Pennsylvania prove this in no less a degree 
than the Dissenters in New England. 

The fact that works of Action dealing with the beginnings of 
colonial life on our continent are rather scantily represented in 
American literature may vouchsafe the right of existence for this 
book. 

The writer feels indebted to Mr. Albert Jaegers, the New York 
artist and sculptor, for permission to use the picture of the "Pioneer 
Group" of the Grermantown Monument for the frontispiece. 

J. A. Weishaab. 
Williamsportf Penn., August, 1921. 
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CHAPTER I. 

HT was Corpus Christi Day, in the year of our Lord 
sixteen hundred ninety-three. 
The peaceful tranquility of early summer rested over 
the city of Mainz with its ramparts and moats round 
about, its venerable cathedral and its numerous 
churches and gabled houses. The shops of the guild-masters, 
the stores, and even the hostelries and taverns were cloaed. 

The streets through which the festal procession was to come 
bore a gay and festive appearance. The houses were decorated 
with wreaths, garlands, bunting and flags. 

At an early hour this portion of the city was already as- 
suming a lively aspect. Townspeople and visitors from the 
country thronged the thoro-fares, and the guilds with their ban- 
ners came marching on to line the streets on both sides. 

Thru the multitude that filled the place in front of the 
cathedral, a man whose grey coat and hat indicated that he was 
a Protestant clergyman pressed his way toward the coopers who 
here preserved order. He was a stranger in the city; for at that 
time Protestant ministers were not permitted to reside in the 
good city of Mainz. 

His age waa perhaps three score years. His dark hair 
and bushy beard were streaked with grey and in his haggard 
countenance, on which suffering and passion bad wrought their 
mark, there glowed the eyes of a religiotis zealot. 
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The procession was returning. Jnst as the portable canopy 
nnder which a priest carried the pyx appeared above the heads 
of the throng, the stranger had worked his way almost to the 
open passage in front of the cathedral. 

The balmy summer-air, still fresh with the coolness of the 
morning, carried the sounds of the deep-voiced chorus of the 
priests over the multitude, which had knelt down. It was a 
solemn, impressive moment. 

Only the stranger stood erect; he would not even uncover 
his head. With burning eyes he stared at the canopy, slowly 
moving ahead, and thru his teeth he muttered Latin phrases, 
which, luckily for him, the kneeling worshippers did not under- 
stand. 

An old man pulled at his coat and whispered good-na- 
turedly: "Kneel down, friend, kneel down; I mean well with 
you; kneel down, quickly! remember that you are in Mainz 
and not in Wittenberg!" 

He had hardly finished speaking when a worshipper, close 
by, crawled on his knees to the stranger, and by a powerful 
blow in the locks of his knees, felled him, so that, in the twin- 
kling of an eye, he lay sprawling between the kneeling people. 
Endeavoring to rise to his feet, he received more blows between 
the shoulders. His hat had fallen to the ground; he reached 
for it, but a hand as of iron seized and shook him violentlv. A 
deep voice muttered into his ear : "Leave that hat off thy head, 
Lutheran infidel, until the most holy Sacrament is past, else, 
in a minute, thou shalt feel my fist in thy neck, that thou shalt 
see the stars twinkle, altho if s clear day !" 

The stranger then closed his eyes and kept perfectly still. 

Meanwhile the procession had arrived at the great portal 
of the cathedral. The archbishop, in costly vestments and with 
all the insignia of his high oflBce, appeared on the upper steps. 
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An old canon handed him the pyx and, while the priests and 
choristers intoned a new hymn, the prelate raised the vessel 
within the sight of the prostrate multitude. 

Held in the iron grip of the man that had felled him, the 
stranger was also forced to bow down. But no sooner did he 
feel that his tormentor released his hold, then he leaped to his 
feet. The people pressed toward the portal, thru which the arch- 
bishop and the procession entered the church. Carried along 
by the throng, the stranger gradually worked himself to the 
side, and having finally reached the open, vanished in a narrow 
side-street. 

On Corpus Christi Day everybody was expected to hear 
mass in one or the other of the churches. Beadles patrolled the 
streets, and if they caught a person that could not prove that 
urgent business kept him from attending church, they uncere- 
moniously arrested him. 

The stranger, succeeding in dodging these austere warders 
of religious decency, reached one of the numerous taverns near 
the Khine. Here, too, the shutters of the lower windows were 
closed and barred with iron bands. 

One of the windows of the upper floor was open. A maiden, 

apparently unconcerned about the stringent law prevailing on 

this day, was leaning out and looking toward the river, where 

a rude cabin on a long raft was visible thru the bushes on the 

shore. Turning her head toward the street, she became aware 

of the stranger. Espying her, he in turn made a threatening 

gesture and angrily muttered something about female curiosity ; 

whereupon the maiden withdrew quickly, carefully closing the 

window. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

In one of the back-rooms of the tavern, which received its 
light thru two windows opening toward the yard, sat two young 
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men, conversing in subdued tones, as tho they were afraid that 
someone might hear them. One of them, wearing the well worn 
garb of a university student, had a noble countenance with mild 
dreamy eyes. A Latin book, bound in pig-skin leather, lay open 
before him on the heavy oaken table. 

His companion was a squarely built young man with a 
ruddy, open face. Judging from his dress, he belonged to some 
guild of craftsmen. 

The door to a spacious front room was open; but as the 
shutters were closed, it lay in semi-darkness. 

. The two men stopped their conversation when the stranger 
entered. 

The latter, breathing heavily, paced to and fro several 
times; finally, with a groan, he seated himself on a chair. He 
threw his hat on the table and groaned again. Dropping his 
head into his hands he stared thru the window, as tho he were 
noticing something frightful and terrible in the yard. After a 
while he rose again and, as before, paced thru the room. 

"I should have heeded thy warning. Brother Johannes, in- 
stead of throwing myself into the teeth of the dragon I" he said, 
as he continued walking up and down. 

His voice was soft and veiled and in strange contrast to his 
obvious agitation. 

Presently he stopped and passed his hands over the locks of 
his knees; then he stretched and bent his body, as if he were 
trying thereby to get relief from pains in his chest. He coughed 
hoarsely several times. As he spat into a wooden box filled 
with sand, blood appeared there. Slightly alarmed, he looked 
at it, and then continued pacing up and down. 

"And yet, it is well that I went!" he exclaimed, raising 
his arms, as if in prayer. "The Lord seeth the suflferings of his 
elect, and will soon appear to avenge them on their enemies," 

10 
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"The deliverance is already near, Master Zimmermann/^ re- 
plied the student, whom Zimmermann had addressed as Jo- 
hannes. Since you have, by means of the great light the Lord 
has given you, opened my inner eyes, I see everywhere, in the 
stars of the heavens, in the creatures of the earth, in the in- 
creasing confusion and apostasy in the Church the signs that 
your calculations regarding the blessed millennium are wonder- 
fully correct.'^ 

"Confusion and apostasy in the Church, thou hast said, 
Johannes Kelpius!" cried Zimmermann ironically, "thou 
shouldst have said : in Babylon ! Look around and tell me : • 
where is the Church? Is she not bearing the sign of the beast 
of the abyss on her very forehead? Here, she calls herself 
Roman, and indulges in the abomination of idolatry and man- 
worship ; and there she calls herself Lutheran, and is even more 
depraved, having become as dead as dead men^s bones !" 

He coughed again, pressing both hands against his breast. 

"Have we not experienced it sufficiently?^^ he continued; 
"Have they not driven me from place to place, for nine long 
years, as tho I were a mad beast? Why have they driven me 
from my church and congregation in Bietigheim? Because I 
preached truth and righteousness and called my flock to repent- 
ance! But never mind; let us be of good cheer! With ever- 
lasting fire she shall be burned, this blood-stained harolt, who 
calls herself the Church of Christ, but who is drunk with the 
blood of the saints V^ 

"I am lodging to leave behind me this country, where Be- 
lial ruleth,'^ said Kelpius, folding his hands and closing his 
eyes. "In my spirit I already see the regions in yonder blessed 
land Pennsylvania, where the Lord hath prepared a place for 
His flock, and where we will await His glorious manifestations 
in undisturbed solitude!^' 
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"The Lord hath been gracious to us/' Zimmermann went 
on; "He hath made men, wicked slaves of this world, willing 
to serve us. In the blindness of their souls they cannot realize 
that they must help to prepare the way for the bride of the 
Lamb. Two thousand acres of fertile land have been promised 
to me by a child of Belial in England; and here we unexpect- 
edly meet this slave of Satan, this scoflEer of a raft-master, whom 
the Lord hath commanded to take us on his raft down the Ehine 
to Rotterdam, — ^^ 

Kelpius, with a frightened look, threw up both hands, and 
the other young man, greatly alarmed, gripped Zimmermann's 
arm and pointed to the open door that led to the front-room. 

Thru the stillness that now ensued, the heavy breathing of 
a man, who obviously was soundly asleep, was heard. 

"The raft-master ?'' asked Zinmiermann in a subdued tone. 

The others nodded eagerly. 

"The Lord be praised, who hath shut with sleep the eyes 
and ears of this chosen vessel of abomination, that he could not 
perceive what I said!" mumbled Zimmermann, while a scarcely 
perceptible smile passed over his haggard features. 

Kelpius breathed more freely since it was evident that the 
raft-master had not heard Zimmermann's remarks. 

"You speak as unheedingly as if we were no longer in thi^ 
wicked world of Babylon," he said with gentle reproach; "you 
seem to forget that the great Dragon is still threatening us 
daily and hourly !" 

Zimmermann's eyes flashed as he quickly answered: ^Tjet 
the righteous smite me ; it shall be kindness ! I know, Johannes, 
that thy intentions are always good; for this reason I have 
selected thee, that thou shouldst be my right hand in the man- 
agement of the chapter of the Forty Elect. But I also know 
that thy faith is still as weak and frail as a bruised reed, and 
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that thy soul is not yet wholly cleansed of the lusts of the flesh ! 
Thy eyes still look with sinful pleasure upon the frame of 
woman. Forsooth, much deeper must thou descend into the 
purging flames of the divine wrath, until thou art worthy to 
receive the revelations with which the Lord hath privileged me V* 

After a few minutes he rose again and walked cautiously 
thru the room. With difficulty he suppressed a cough. The 
pain between his shoulders must have been increasing. 

He tried to reach with his hands the aching spot. 

"Brother Biedermann/^ he finally addressed himself to the 
other young man, "come and rub my back a little. One of the 
children of the Wicked One vented his rage on me, when I re- 
fused to kneel down and worship the image of Anti-Christ; 
wherefore my body suffereth much pain." 

The young man rose willingly and did what was requested 
of him ; but the sufferer received no relief. 

In the front-room was now heard shuffling of heavy feet 
on the floor, then followed a powerful yawn, chairs were pushed 
aside, then a dull bump against some wooden object was heard, 
and finally a terrible oath followed. 

Kelpius cast a frightened look at the door. "I am afraid 
of that awful man, who taketh the name of the Lord so terribly 
in vain!" he breathed. "I would rather make the voyage to 
Rotterdam on foot, than ^^ 

He had no time to finish the sentence; for presently the 
raft-master emerged from the room. He rubbed alternately his 
arm and his blinking eyes. Leaning against a door-jamb he 
yawned again and, with a vacant look, glanced at the three men. 

Zimmermann had re-seated himself at the table and now 
reached for the book that lay before Kelpius. 

Thru the balmy air came the ringing of cathedral bells. 
The raft-master bowed lightly and made the sign of the cross 
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upon his bosom. When the bell-ringing had ceased, he took a 
seat next to Biedennann. Nobody seemed to be inclined to be- 
gin a conversation. 

The raft-master scanned the book which Zimmermann had 
in his hands, and then languidly looked thru the window. 

"Uncommonly fair weather we are having today/' he 
finally remarked. "Corpus Christi Day usually brings rain. The 
old saying goes: 

^Eain on Corpus Christi Day 
Makes the farmer glad and gay I' 

This year this good old rule is being sorely tried.'* 

"We know nothing about such pagan rules," retorted Zim- 
mermann with a grunt. 

A roguish smile passed over the weather-beaten face of the 
raft-master. "I know/' he said, "Ye Lutherans think rather 
lightly of the festival days of our holy Catholic Church. With 
you, everything is stiff and bare and gloomy. Your God must 
assume a wry face whenever he looks at you, for ye Protestants 
go about as sour and drearily as seven days of rainy weather!" 

Zimmermann turned his chair, so that he now looked the 
raft-master squarely in the face. 

"You are mistaken, friend!" he said, excitedly stroking 
his whiskers, "we are far from being Lutherans. We have no 
part in the idolatry of bearing a man's name. Lutheran and 
Roman are to us but empty names for one and the same thing. 
At the command of the Lord we have gone out of Babylon and 
are now seeking the land of promise !" 

"From Babylon did ye come!" exclaimed the raft-master; 
"I have never heard of that place. I thought you came from 
Bietigheim ; at least, so have I understood you." 

Biedermann smiled at Kelpius, who, in order to hide a 
smile also, had turned his face toward the window. 
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The raft-master struck Biedermann roughly on the shoul- 
der. "Wherefore art thou grinning ?" he roared, ^^thinkest thou 
that everyone who meets thee can read from thy nose the name 
of that paltry hamlet where the devil dropped thee in some 
woman^s lap?^^ 

"Gently, friend,*' interposed Zimmermann, "do not trouble 
the innocent ! I was not speaking of towns or cities 1 Have you 
not heard of Babylon, where men intended to build a tower that 
should reach into heaven? and how God was displeased with 
that imdertaking ? and how in His wrath he descended and con- 
fused the speech of man ? So it is today. Mankind hath again 
become presumptuous, and at the present time more than ever 
before. Again it is as it was when Noah built the ark, and the 
great flood came: the earth is corrupt before God and filled 
with violence!** 

The raft-master looked at him curiously. 

"Still I do not know what you mean by Babylon,** he said, 
scratching his chin; "you must speak more plainly!** 

Zimmermann measured him with a superior look. "If you 
had the Spirit of God, you would surely understand the lan- 
guage of His elect,** he said. "Babylon signifieth confusion, and, 
as confusion now universally ruleth in the Church, Babylon and 
Church are one and the same thing. We have come out from 
the Babylon-Church, that we may no longer be partakers of her 
sins, and that we may receive not of her plagues !** 

For a few mpments silence reigned. 

"Eoman you have never been, Lutheran you no longer are, 
as you say; what are you now?** asked the raft-master, whose 
curiosity had been aroused. 

^TVe bear no human name,** answered Zimmermann, 
spreading out his fingers toward the questioner ; "the Lord hath 
revealed to me that the end of the world is near. Thru me He 
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hath elected forty pure souls, who, as a chapter of perfection, 
shall meet the heavenly Bridegroom, when He cometh in the 
clouds of the heavens. Not here, however, where Babylon rul- 
eth, will He establish His kingdom, but in yonder blessed land 
of Pennsylvania across the great sea, where the earth is not yet 
desecrated by the abominations of the great Dragon. Thither 
we now go. Three years of grace is yet given to the world to 
repent and turn to the truth. If it heedeth not, it will be judged 
by the wrath of God V 

The raft-master was somewhat startled. "But three years, 
you say, and then the world shall come to an end ?" he said, half 
alarmed, half mockingly; "and you believe that the forty or 
fifty, as you have said, are the only ones who will escape dam- 
nation? I have met in my life many a good Lutheran, whom I 
would fain be glad to greet in Heaven, in spite of my being a 
Catholic. What do you say to this ?" 

"Many be called, but few be chosen V^ replied Zimmermann 
evasively. "Believe me,'^ he went on, "it was not a trifling mat- 
ter for us to crucify the flesh with its lusts, and to clothe our- 
selves with the bridal robes of the Lamb. Hunger and naked- 
ness, persecutions and blows we have endured. — But the hotter 
the tribulations are, the more our souls exult; our affliction is 
our cup of joy, our ambrosia, our manna V^ 

The raft-master shook with laughter. "For such pleasures 
I have no desire,^^ he said; "much rather would I enjoy this 
life, and then if needs be, roast for a hundred or a thousand 
years in Purgatory, until Saint Peter condescends to unlock the 
gates of Paradise V' 

He leaned back in his chair and for a while drummed with 
his fingers on the table. "You spoke of forty who belong to 
your sect," he then asked, "but you are only three here; where 
are the others ?"^^^^ 
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"Of course, we are only three here/^ answered Zimmer- 
mann, "the rest of our chapter will meet us in Hotterdam, 
whither I have ordered them to repair. On the day of Saint 
John the Baptist we expect to be together, and then, on the 
first ship that sails, we will embark for Pennsylvania. — In our 
comp«fly here there is also a woman, whom the Dragon of this 
world hath chained to my life, and a wench, the fruit of this 
abominable connection/* 

At this moment the door leading to the hall was gently 
opened, and the maiden whom Zimmermann on his return from 
the city had driven from the window, came into the room. With 
a quick glance she looked at those present, her eyes resting only 
a trifle longer on Kelpius than on the others. She blushed, and 
the young man bowed his head as if he were examining the 
grain in the wood of the table. 

Zimmermann noticed it and turned to the maiden. *^What 
is it?" he asked harshly. 

"Come!" the maiden said, while a subdued flash was vis- 
ible in her eyes; "the midday-meal is ready!" 

Then she withdrew as noiselessly as she had entered. 

"Was that the wench of whom you spoke ?" asked the raft- 
master; "she is a lovely creature; but tell me, how is it with 
the girl? Is she your daughter, and is the woman you have 
mentioned your wife ? I am not a saint, so to speak ; but there 
is no place on my raft for vagrants !" 

As Zimmermann did not reply immediately, Kelpius made 
a gesture, which betrayed his indignation and impatience. *^ou 
may be well satisfied," he said with fervor, "the woman is Ma- 
gister Zimmermann^s lawful wife, and the maiden is their le- 
gitimate child." 

"Then His well," said the raftmaster contentedly, "altho I 
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hare never heard a good husband speak so disdainfully of his 
spouse and child !" 

^TBecause you do not know of what you are speaking 1" re- 
torted Zinimermann hotly ; "you have no knowledge of the mys- 
teries of the kingdom of God I The children of this world 
marry and are given in marriage. Not so with us. There was 
a time in which I too was blind and could not see the perdition 
which, like a venomous serpent lurking in the grass, seizes the 
man who cleaveth to a woman. I too have been ensnared by 
Lilith and given to the lusts of the flesh. I told you how deeply 
I had to descend into the purging flames of the wrath of God, 
until the contaminations on the garments of my soul had been 
expunged. You spoke of Purgatory! Child^s play it is, com- 
pared with the agonies which I suffered in the hell of my earthly 
body, until my soul was transformed into a purified vessel, 
worthy to receive the revelations of the Spirit. — The woman of 
whom I spoke belongeth to me, according to the perverted laws 
of this world; but since my soul has been regenerated, I know 
her no more. She is to me a permanent offense, a thorn in my 
flesh, a stone in my way and a splinter in my eye. And like- 
wise the wench. Of course, she is my child after the flesh ; but 
as to the Spirit, I know her notP^ 

The raft-master let his hand fall heavily upon the table. 
"I have met in my life many a strange and peculiar fellow I" he 
roared; *T)ut one like you I never metl'^ 

Familiarily slapping Biedermann on the shoulder, he went 
on: "Such doctrines would have never caught hold upon me, 
when I was a lad like thee ! When I was of thine age, a wench 
with red lips and a round breast was to me the perfection of all 
that is beautiful and sublime. Thou are a fool, my boy, that 
thou wouldst bury thy young simny days in such crazy notions ! 
Let such whims alone until thou art an old toothless man ; then 
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thou wilt have leisure for nonsense of this kind. And what will 
it matter, if the world should really come to an end before that? 
We shall then keep compuiy with each other in Purgatory, un- 
til we have undone our sins and, when the release comes, shall 
enter blessed eternity arm in arm as good fellows I" ' 

. "Abscede Batana!" shrieked Zimmermann, jumping to his 
feet and holding out his bands with outstretched fingers against 
the laughing raft-master. 

At this moment heavy steps, loud talking, jeats and laugh- 
ter were beard in the entrance-hall of the bouse. The raft- 
bonds, the servants and guests were returning from mass. The 
tavern-keeper came into the room, and without paying any at- 
tention to the three members of the chapter, exchanged some 
jesting remarks with the raft-master about bis neglecting mass; 
then lie went into the front-room and opened the abutteiB, 

Zimmermann and his two companions betook themselves to 
the upper floor of the house where they lodged, and where hia 
wife and daughter had prepared the scant midday-meal. 




CHAPTER II. 

If—fK •%\ HE next morning, shortly before sunrise, the raft- 
|wR^ master and his men were already busily engaged in 
ImUJB looaeniug the raft from the shore and setting it afloat. 
|5bk Biedermann also took part in this work; for, in order 
Ic^T'y to recompense the raft-master for the privilege of free 
passage accorded to the company, he had offered to act as a 
raft-hand during the voyage on tlie Bhine. 

Zimmermann was sicarcely able to walk from the tavern 
to the shore. He had been suffering for years, but would not 
admit it, even to himself. The ill-treatment he had received at 
the Corpus Christi procession had made him wretchedly ill dur- 
ing the night, so that his companions had despaired of his re- 
covery. 

Sustained by Kelpins he now managed to stagger along. 
Walpurga, his wife, and Friederike, his daughter, followed, car- 
rying the heavy bundles that contained the family's belongings. 

When the two men arrived at the raft the captain taunt- 
ingly exclaimed: "Holla, my friend! 't seems that you have 
celebrated Corpus Christi Day more than was good for yon! 
If your condition is no better than your looks, you need not go 
to America and wait three years for judgment day! In sooth, 
you may see the end of the world right here in Mainz, if you 
just tarry a little longer !" 

"Oh, my good man, I pray you, do not mock us !" pleaded 
Kelpius. "Yesterday my master was handled brutally by a 
ruthless man, wherefore, as you see, he auffereth much pain. 
May it please you to show ua a place where we may lay him 
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down. We shall prepare a couch for him, and then trouble you 
no longer/' 

"There, where I have ordered the boards laid,^' said the 
raft-master, pointing to a floored place in the middle of the 
raft. He then relieved Walpurga of her bundle and obligingly 
carried it for her. 

Biedermann, too, approached and took the packet which 
Friederike had carried on her head. 

Before Kelpius and Zimmermann reached the spot pointed 
out, the women had already arranged an improvised bed, upon 
which they placed the sick man, who, almost fainting, closed 
his eyes and soon fell asleep. 

The sun had risen like a glowing red disk over the hills be- 
tween which the river Main winds its way towards the Ehine. 
A bluish-grey haze hung upon the landscape. From some of the 
houses on the opposite shore thin columns of smoke ascended, 
as from burnt offerings on invisible altars. How peacefully the 
world seemed to be awakening ! It was as tho propitious spirits 
moved thru the air, proclaiming celestial harmony and peace 
to all creatures on earth. 

Kelpius cast a sorrowful glance at his slumbering master, 
whose features were as pallid as those of a corpse. Then he 
looked at Walpurga. She had taken a seat on a roughly con- 
structed bench. Friederike stood at her side, watching the raft 
as it almost imperceptibly drifted away from the shore. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

The noon hour found the raft already nearing the great 
bend in the river below Mainz which gives it a westerly direc- 
tion. The raft-hands, leaning upon their long poles, stood at 
their disignated places. The captain was sitting at the front 
of his cabin and enjoying a smoke of West-Indian tobacco from 
a Dutch clap-pipe. 
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Once Walpurga turned her face toward her husband. The 
death-like pallor on his countenance alarmed her^ she rose and 
drew near him. His whole body was exposed to the piercing 
rays of the sun. 

Kelpius, too, had approached ; stooping down over the sleep- 
ing man he listened attentively. 

"We iieed entertain no fear," he said, straightening him- 
self, *Tie still breatheth, altho rather weakly. The Lord will 
deliver him from this aflBiction, as He hath done so often before. 
His faith will triumph gloriously, and in his body he surely will 
see the majesty of God. My soul indeed longeth for the 
strength of his faith!" 

"True, his faith is strong," said Walpurga, after a pause; 
*T)ut he has Iqst what is greater ! For long years there has been 
no room in his heart for love! Take heed, Herr Magister, lest 
you become like him! — The sun will awaken," she continued, 
looking around. Nearby some pieces of broken laths were lying. 
She picked up four of them and stuck them between the logs at 
his head and feet. Then from a bundle she took a shawl. "Take 
hold," she said, "we will stretch this over him to protect his 
body from the glare of the sun." 

Kelpius tried to help, but was unable to fasten the ends of 
the shawl to the laths, for his mind was occupied with other 
thoughts and his hands trembled. 

"Hold still !" exhorted Walpurga ; "I will fasten it myself, 
when I have finished with this side !" 

Then she went around the couch and took the cloth from 
his hands. 

Friederike had indifferently watched her mother; seeing 
that her assitance was not needed, she remained sitting. She 
turned her eyes to the fore end of the raft, where several deck- 
hands were talking and laughing with each other. At the ex- 
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treme end of the raft Biedermann leaned upon his pole and 
dreamily gazed into the water. Like a gigantic silhouette his 
figure stood out boldly against the distant hills. 

In deep thought Kelpius remained standing at thp side of 
the sleeping Zimmermann. '^Take heed, lest you become like 
him." This warning again resounded in his ears. "What did 
Walpurga mean with these words ?*' he asked himself. Just this 
was the great ideal of his life: to emulate Zimmermann and 
to become like him! He had never troubled himself 'with doubts 
about the life and doctrines of the master. To him both repre- 
sented perfect truth and harmony. ^^What did Walpurga mean, 
when she said that in his heart there was no room for love ?'^ he 
again asked himself. "What is love?" His conception of it 
was determined by the doctrines of the chapter and purely spir- 
itual. What the world called "Love," he was wont to consider 
as the consummation of sin and corruption. The inclination 
of his soul to Friederike was a mystery to him. Never had he 
experienced any deeper feeling toward a representative of the 
other sex. He was frightened when Friederike looked at him 
with her soulful eyes, and at the same time a blissful longing 
filled his heart. He was at a loss how to explain this discord 
of emotions in his soul. 

With magnetic power his eyes were drawn toward where 
Friederike was sitting. He pbserved the noble outlines of her 
profile, whilst with a sad expression she gazed at Biedermann. 
Then suddenly she turned her head, and her eyes met his 
squarely. She as well as he blushed deeply, and in order to hide 
his embarrassment, he inclined his head as tho he intended to 
watch again the sleeping Zimmermann. 

♦ * ♦ 

The sun had disappeared behind the green hills in the west, 
and a refreshing dew was falling. From a church, of which 
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only the cross of the steeple could be seen above the crest of an 
elevation near the river, the Angelus floated melodiously over 
the water. Grey smoke ascended from the raft cabin, where 
Walpurga and Friederike were preparing the evening meal for 
the whole crew. 

Of their own free will the women had taken upon them- 
selves the task of looking after the kitchen work. Besides being 
a relief to the men, it was an agreeable diversion to mother and 
daughter from the monotony of the life on the raft. 

The weather remained fair and sunny, day after day; but 
it changed as soon as the raft left the Ehine proper and turned 
into the sluggish water of the Leek. With a terrible thunder- 
storm, chilly and rainy weather set in. 

Zimmermann had taken cold during the storm. As a re- 
sult, the coughing spells returned with increasing severity, and 
a decrease in the vitality of the sick man became more and more 
apparent. 

Biedermann and Walpurga had constructed an improvised 
tent of clothes and covers for him ; but this afforded little pro- 
tection against the inclemencies of the weather. There he lay, 
wrapped in a cloak, as pale and weak as he had been at the de- 
parture fron^L Mainz. Eefreshing sleep would return no more; 
neither by day or by night could he find relief from his torment- 
ing cough. 

Saint John's Day, on which the chapter should have been 
assembled in Rotterdam, came and passed with rain and squalls ; 
and the travelers were still far awtgr from the place of their 
destination. 

In the second week of July, when after many days of dreary 
and disagreeable weather, the sun once more shone warm and 
brightly upon the "hollow land," the towers and roofs of Rot- 
terdam became visible in the distance. 
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Zimmermann asked his companions to lift him up from the 
conch. His snnken eyes gleamed weirdly and an uncanny smile 
passed over his pallid features when he beheld the city. His 
breathing was short and strained, and only with great exertion 
was he able to speak. 

"Thou shalt see, Johannes !^^ he panted, "as soon as I set 
my feet on the ground of yonder city, all weakness will be gone 
from me. The brethren are waiting for me, like the children 
of Israel for Moses in the wilderness of Sin. But soon I will 
be with them. Satan is mercilessly harrassing my soul; still,, 
victory will be mine. Life of faith is stronger than death." 

Kelpius and Biedermann laid him gently down and re- 
moved the tent, so that the warm rays of the sun could fall upon 
him. 

The raft-master had not seen Zimmermann for several 
days. When on one occasion he passed him and noticed his 
condition, he stopped and looked fixedly at him. A taunting 
remark was on his lips; but he restrained himself and kept si- 
lent. Zimmermann smiled faintly and made a tired motion 
with one hand, as if to say : "Thou mayest think I am near my 
end; but thou wilt find out that thou art mistaken; for I shall 
soon be out of danger once more and able to pursue my way." 

The raft-master muttered some disdainful words to him- 
self and went to his cabin. There he sat down on a stool near 
Walpurga. 

"My good woman," he said, after a while, "me-thinks that 
the voyage to yonder new and wild land America will be spared 
to you, for, if I am not mistaken, your husband is at the point 
of death." 

Then he arose abruptly and went towards the fore end of 
the raft. 

Walpurga put down her work and betook herself to her 
Husband. 
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Kelpius and Biedermann were sitting beside him. His 
eyes were closed, and breathing was hardly perceptible. 

Was he, by means of his inner senses, conscious of her 
presence ? 

He raised his hand, and with an angry motion, warded 
her off. 

She looked at Kelpius, who nodded sorrowfully. But she 
did not understand what he meant. 

She returned to the cabin and resumed her work. 

Friederike came to her and seated herself on the stool that 
had been occupied by the raft-master. 

She cast a furtive glance backward to the silent group, and, 
for a moment, a deep blush appeared on her face. 

"What do you intend to do, mother, if he should die, as 
the raft-master has said?^' she asked. 

^^What I intend to do, if he dies? How dost thou mean 
that, child?'' 

"I mean, will you then go with the others to Pennsyl- 
vania?" / 

"I have not yet thought of that, Friederike," Walpurga an- 
swered ; "why should we plan ahead ? Have we not experienced 
many a time, that it is best for us always to be prepared for the 
unexpected? Thy father may recover once more, and then we 
know what our duty shall be." 

"No matter how we bring him to Rotterdam, dead or alive, 
I shall go !" declared the maiden in a determined tone. 

"Thou wilt go ? whither wilt thou go ?" 

"With the others to Pennsylvania I" 

"And carest not whether I go too?" 

"I shall go 1" she repeated. 

"And if the others decide not to go?" 

Friederike gave no answer to this question. 
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The moist, warm wind carried from the west the tremulous 
soimd of a large bell. It came from the tower of the principal 
church in Rotterdam and announced the noon-hour of the day. 

When the first peals were heard Zimmermann opened his 
eyes as if in pained surprise. He stared with a frightened look 
at Kelpius and asked: "What is that?^^ 

^^e are now so close to Rotterdam that we plainly hear 
the striking of the town clock.'^ 

Zimmermann impatiently shook his head. "No, no, this 
cannot be V he said with an ominous rattle in his throat. 

Then he rose to a sitting position and listened attentively. 

"This ifi not the sound of a terrestial bell V he continued ; 
"what I hear is the sound of — or — oh — I" 

Hollow and vibrating the last soimds died away with a long 
drawn rattling in his throat. 

The upper part of his body sank to one side. 

Biedermann caught him in his arms and placed his head 
gently on the cushions. 

How quickly the expression on his face now changed, how 
lusterless and leathery the skin became, how staring and glassy 
the look ! 

This was death. 

While Kelpius threw himself on his knees beside the dead 
body, Biedermann jumped up to look for the raft-master. He 
descried him, standing at the fore end of the raft. 

"Come I" he shouted, and ran toward him, beckoning with 
both hands. 

Walpurga saw him hastening toward her. She laid her 
work down for the second time. 

"Let thy hands now rest for a while, Friederike, child,^^ 
she said to her daughter, who had re-entered the cabin; "pray 
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a Pater-Noster for the soul of thy father, that God may receive 
him mercifully into His eternal kingdom!^' 

Friederike came out of the cabin and seated herself again. 
In gloomy silence she stared at the distant towers of the faintly 
visible city. 

Meanwhile the raft-master had reached the scene. The 
other men, too, had come and now gazed at the dead man. 

"lie has made greater haste with his departure than I had 
expected," said the raft-master with a grin; "close his eyes and 
bind up his chin!" 

An old raft-hand added: "By all means lest we surely see 
the dead man with staring eyes and open mouth, standing at 
our bedside at night. For my part, I say^ I have no desire to 
experience that. Therefore, I say, take my bounsel, and do what 
the master has said. But you must excuse me, for I can not 
do it." 

He moved backward as if afraid. Kelpius made ready to 
perform the task; but his hands trembled, and his eyes were 
dim with tears. 

As he hesitated Walpurga approached with a piece of cloth, 
and pushed him gently aside. 

"Pardon me, Herr Magister," she said, "it is the wife^s 
duty and privilege to render her husband the last service of love. 
Besides, your hands tremble, and you are not familiar with 
tasks of this nature." 

With a gentle pressure she closed Zimmermann's eyes, and 
while she held down the lids, she said : "0 thou poor man ! How 
restless and devoid of joy thy life has been, and yet, thou couldst 
have lived happily and peacefully ! What made thee to destroy 
that cheerful circle, into which thou once didst lead me as a 
happy bride ? I had heaven at thy side, until that baneful spirit 
of cruel zeal came upon thee. And thou didst believe that it 
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was the Holy Spirit ! Oh, thou poor man ! Now death hath 
snatched thee away from the land of the living 1 I shall not 
quarrel with thee nor judge thee. All shall be forgotten and 
forgiven, all the misery and distress that came upon me for thy 
aaJie. Now thy soul is before God, and with clear eyes thou seest 
wherein thou hast failed and erred. When my last hour shall 
come and 1 must follow thee, thou wilt no more decline to have 
me near thee; yea, cleansed by the blood of the Saviour, we will 
enter hand in hand the realms of eternal life to praise and ex- 
alt God and the Lamb ! Farewell, my husband, thy body may 
rest in peace until the trumpet shall awaken thee on resurrection 
day. In the name of God the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost. Amen," 

Three times she made the sign of the cross over the body; 
then she folded his hands on the breast, and after arranging 
the folds of his dress, spread a cloth over him. 

Then she turned to the men. "Pardon me, ye good peo- 
ple," she said, "that today ye have to wait a little longer for 
your midday meal ; but I shall now make haste, in half an hour 
everything will be on the table." 

The raft-master accompanied her to the cabin; he was si- 
lent and visibly affected. 

In the afternoon Biedermann constructed a box of rough 
boards, and towards evening they placed the body of the dead 
"Master of the Elect" into his rude coffin. 




CHAPTER III. 

r j^ M HE raft arrived at Hotterdam during the night. At an 
wl^l early hour the next morning the company dieem- 
hWhI barked. The raft-master himself helped to carry the 
^bH^I body of Zimmermann on land. Then he took a rather 
^■"^l hasty leave of hig former passengera. Something like 
a reverent attachment to Walpurga had developed in him. 

"May the aaints guide and protect you, my good woman !" 
he aaid, shaking hands with her, "Your company has been 
pleasant to me. Do not take it amias, that I sometimcB have 
shown the rough side of my nature. The life of a raftsman 
is no fertile soil for tender words and gentle manners. Never- 
theless, I am no unbeliever nor a churl ! Farewell — farewell — !" 

He left her without an opportunity to answer. 

Ship builders and lumber dealers, eager to secure supplies 
of logs, were already inspecting the raft. 

A group of curious onlookers in clogs and pantaloons booq 
gathered around Kelpius and Biedermanii, who guarded the dis- 
mal box in which Zimraermanu's body rested. 

Walpurga and Friedcrike had deposited their bundles at a 
distance from the two men. 

Half an hour had passed. Friedcrike grew impatient. "I 
wonder how long we shall remain here idle?" she asked her 
mother. "The Magister seems to be as helpless as a little child I 
Why does he not send Biedermann to the city for assistance ?" 

"That can hardly be done," answered Walpurga ; "this is a 
strange city, where our language is not understood. Have pa- 
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tiencCj peradventure God will soon send some one to give us ad- 
vice how to get away from here." 

But Friederike had become tired of waiting. Her deport- 
ment during the last few days had greatly puzzled and dis- 
quieted her mother. The death of Zimmermann had apparently 
caused a decided change in her disposition. Formerly she had 
always manifested a meek resignation and submission; but this 
had now given way to a determined sullenness and wilfulness. 

Without replying to her mother, she approached Kelpius, 
and looking at him boldly, addressed him: "Do you not think, 
Herr Magister, that we have tarried here long enough? What 
are you waiting for? Why don^t you ask whether one of these 
gazers imderstands German, and can tell you how to find the 
inn, where your friends surely are waiting for you? I have a 
mind to go myself and find the place !" 

Kelpius stared at her in amazement, and the maiden 
blushed deeply. It was altogether unexpected that Friederike 
should address him so directly. Had her father been living, 
she would not have dared such boldness. In his embarrassment 
he adjusted his hat and dress, and almost unconsciously made 
an awkward bow. 

"This is indeed an acceptable advice!" he finally stam- 
mered; "I shall act accordingly." 

While the maiden, still bewildered and with a flushed face, 
returned to her mother, he courageously addressed the crowd. 
"My good people, is there someone amongst you who under- 
stands the German language?" 

A man advanced from the crowd and offered his services. 
He had understood Kelpius well and knew the inn where the 
members of the chapter were staying. 

Biedermann at once started with him for the place; but 
Friederike called him back, '^e so kind, Plerr Biedermann, 
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to help us with our bundles," she said. "We shall go with you ! 
I trust that Magister Kelpius can manage to keep the death- 
watch alone, till you bring your friends to fetch the corpse/* 

"Nay, God forbid, Friederike, that we should do this !'* pro- 
tested Walpurga. "It behooves us to remain with the body of 
thy departed father. Tho in life the relations between him and 
us were unfortunately not as they should have been; yet now, 
since he is dead, it is our duty to show him all consideration due 
to him ! After all, he was thy father.** 

"Mother, you may do as you think you ought to,** Frieder- 
ike sullenly retorted, "but I shall do likewise. As far back as 
my memory reaches, I have received from him only harsh and 
contemptible treatment. What shall bind me to him now, that 
he is dead ? I go ! Come, Herr Biedermann, help me with my 
bundle !'* 

The Hollander looked questioningly at Biedermann. 

"Prithee, friend,'* the latter said, "take one of the bundles, 
I. shall take the other. They are too lieavy for the strength of a 
woman. At the inn I shall recompense thee for thy trouble !** 

"Never mind the trouble,** replied the Hollander, good na- 
turedly, "we shall not quarrel about the pay; take hold I** 

They swung the bundles upon their shoulders and went on, 
unconcerned whether the women were following or not. 

Walpurga took a seat on one of the logs lying about. Tears 
came into her eyes when she saw that Friederike was really fol- 
lowing the men. 

Another hour passed. Kelpius had seemingly forgotten 
tl;iat Walpurga was still there. He paced up and down before 
the coffin like a sentinel. 

Finally, a long file of men were seen coming from the 
city. They were led by Biedermann and marched solemnly, two 
abreast. 
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When Kelpius became aware of them he sighed and with 
a blue handkerchief wiped the perspiration from his forehead. 
The dreaded moment had arrived in which he was to give an 
account of the death of Zimmermann to the brethren of the 
chapter. He took his place at the head-end of the coflBn. Sud- 
denly he felt a strange firmness come into his heart; his eyes 
sparkled, and his stature seemed to grow. 

Biedermann, having accomplished his mission, considered 
himself released from further obligations. When he observed 
Walpurga sitting alone, he went to her and seated himself at her 
side. He need not fear the severe eyes of the master any more, 
and who could say whether the chapter would not be dissolved? 
The thought passed thru his mind that in such an event it would 
be his duty to take upon himself the responsibility for the wel- 
fare of the master^s widow. 

The seven and thirty men belonged to various stations of 
life. Most of them were farmers and craftsmen; a small num- 
ber, according to their dress, were clergymen. They formed a 
circle around Kelpius and the coffin, baring their heads as if by 
command. Some wept, but others only stared curiously at the 
primitive box which contained the earthly remains of Zimmer- 
mann. 

"Brethren, friends and sharers of my sorrow, yet also of my 
joy and hope V^ Kelpius began ; "yes, I say, also of my joy and 
hope. Ye will desire to know that our master, who was a pro- 
phet of God, has lighted the lamps of knowledge in our souls, 
now lieth here, enclosed in a case of rough boards, the prey of 
death and dissolution ! What shall I say ? He is gone and re- 
tumeth no more! But we still have the revelations which he 
received from the Lord, while he was in the land of the living! 
In the moment you were forming the circle around his body, I 
received a message from him. I clearly recognized his voice. 
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^Be of good cheer !' were his words. ^Strengthen the weak hands 
and confirm the feeble knees! Pursue the way which I have 
shown thee V Therefore I have resolved that we will continue 
in our course, as tho the master were still with us in the body." 

"Amen!" exclaimed one of the company, and about half a 
dozen repeated the exclamation. But an ominous murmur was 
also heard, which indicated that not all approved of the proposi- 
tion. 

A man advanced a little closer to the coflBn and waving his 
hat, asked Kelpius for permission to speak. His age was not 
easily discernible. He had a rather youthful countenance; but 
the locks that hung profusely over his shoulders were promi- 
nently mixed with gray. He wore the garb of a Lutheran min- 
ister. 

There was a whispering in the ranks: "Listen, Brother 
Selig is going to speak !" 

The respectful silence which now ensued proved that Selig 
enjoyed considerable influence in the chapter. 

"There is no doubt," the speaker commenced "the Spirit 
hath spoken thru Brother Kelpius. Let us then heed his words, 
and in unity of spirit and love keep together in order that we 
may carry out the task which has been allotted to us." 

The entire chapter now seemed to be satisfied with this pro- 
position. 

Four brethren took the cofiin on their shoulders. The oth- 
ers arranged themselves in the manner they had arrived, and 
intoning a melancholy choral, the procession moved slowly 
toward the city. 

All alone, a stranger among strangers, Walpurga followed 
at a distance. 

♦ 41 ♦ 

A number of German emigrants had joined the chapter at 
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Eotterdam. Some of them had relatives living in Pennsylvania. 
Ten years previous to this time, thirteen families, under the 
leadership of Franz Daniel Pastorius, a doctor of ecclesiastical 
and secular law, had founded the first German settlement in 
America, at Germantown, near Philadelphia. 

The emigrants were assembled on the broad steps that led 
from the covered passage-way to the dwellings and guest-rooms 
of the tavern. When the chapter arrived with the body of Zim- 
mermann, these people looked rather discomfited, and there 
was good reason for it. 

The landlord did not permit the corpse to be brought into 
the house. A wagon-shed, adjoining the stable, had to sufl&ce 
as a temporary resting-place for the "Master of the Elect." 
Thither they carried the coffin and covered it with a horse blan- 
ket. 

Kelpius then called the chapter to convene in the main 
guest-room, in order to discuss the matters regarding the con- 
tinuation of the voyage and the future management of the chap- 
ter. 

Biedermann volunteered to act as the death-watch at the 
coflSn during the meeting of the chapter. 

The assembly in the guest-room was by no means a peaceful 
one. If a stranger had been present, he could hardly have had 
the impression that these men, who spoke against each other so 
hotly and defiantly, believed in the near end of the world and 
considered themselves the chosen ones to receive the eternal 
Judge of the world and to serve Him as His trusted counselors. 

Two men especially, Daniel Falkner and Bernhard Koester, 
both former candidates of theology, with no apparent reason or 
purpose, sought to create and keep alive dissensions among the 
memberfif of the chapter. 

KelpiuB often sighed and despair crept into his heart. Like 
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a flash of lightning the thought repeatedly passed thru his 
mind : why not separate himself from these unmanageable zeal- 
ots and follow the longing of his heart to woo Friederike? It 
was a nerve-racking task to mediate constantly between the 
contending factions and to retain dignity and parliamentary 
order. 

At length, however, he succeeded in controlling the schem- 
ing passion of Falkner and Kocster, and to save the chapter 
from dissolution. His reward was the unanimous election as 
the future master of the "Chapter of the Elect." 

While the members of the chapter held their meeting in the 
guest-room, the people in the court-yard were also engaged in a 
lively discussion. They anxiously awaited the outcome of the 
meeting within. Emigration from Germany to America at that 
time was quite a different thing than at the present day. A 
man with a family, resolving to leave his native country for the 
new world, took upon himself an enormous responsibility. With- 
out, a trustworthy leader he would not undertake the voyage. 
Traveling facilities were extremely primitive ; America was still 
practically unknown to most people, and the war between Eng- 
land and France made the trip exceedingly hazardous. 

If Zimmermann had arrived at Rotterdam at the scheduled 
time, and everything had developed as planned and expected, 
there would have been no cause for unrest and anxiety. But 
the long waiting for Zimmermann put a damper upon the en- 
thusiasm of the members of the chapter themselves. This could 
not remain without disheartening effect upon the emigrants; 
and the disheartening news of Zimmermann's death made things 
still worse. 

"If I had not sold my house and my cows and my little 
farm, I would not care a rap what they decide in there," said 
a peasant with a grin of despair; "I would say to my wife". 
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Mary Ann, now that we have seen Holland, and cannot get any 
farther, let us return to our good old Hofheim on the Rhine 
and dwell in the land of our forefathers till the end of our days. 
But now, my good Christian fellows and friends, what shall 
become of me and my wife and my children, if they of the chap- 
ter should decide to return to Germany?'^ 

"And I,'' exclaimed another emigrant, "I tell ye, my tur- 
ner trade was a veritable gold mine to me ! I had three journey- 
men and two apprentices working at the lathes. Now, it is 
another man^s property, and if I should return, I would have 
to work as a common journeyman in my own shop; I mean to 
say, what formerly was my own shop. What a fool I was, that 
I listened to Zinmiermann, when he pictured the beauty and 
happiness of yonder new land of Pennsylvania. Now Zimmer- 
mann is dead and gone, and I am here, not knowing what 
shall become of me.'' 

"All of you have little reason for complaint, compared 
with me,'' said a third one, "you can at least return to your 
home towns ; and even if you have to put up with some financial 
loss and mockery from your neighbors; that is easily endured 
and overcome. But what of me? Your reigning princes are 
gracious lords, who will not trouble you. But it is altogether 
different in the principality from which I come. If a man at- 
tempts to leave the country and is caught by the beadles, he is 
cruelly pimished. I dare not show myself anymore within those 
boundaries, else the first bailiff in whose hands I fall, throws 
me into prison, and all that I possess is confiscated, and my 
wife and children may be compelled to go a begging. Secretly 
we have sold our scant belongings for a paltry price and left 
the village. Like thieves and robbers we traveled during the 
nights, and during day time hid in the woods, until we reached 
the boundary. I assure you, friends, it would be a calamity to 
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me and mine, if those of the chapter should give up the plan of 
going to America." 

**0h no, ye good people/' a fourth man interposed, "I trust 
that there is no cause for worrying. Parson Selig, who pos- 
sesses the confidence of many of the chapter, is not, according 
to my judgment, the man who, having made a step in the right 
direction, so easily retreats. I have a presentiment that he will 
be elected master of the chapter; or peradventure, that young 
man who arrived with the corpse of Zimmermann. Did you not 
notice him? He carried a small bundle under his arm, and 
marched at the head of the procession when they arrived. Even 
Selig accorded him precedence. He has a rather distinguished 
appearance; I would not be surprised if he were a nobleman.^' 

"You mean Magister Kelpius," interposed Walpurga, who 
had followed the discourse attentively ; "if they elect a new mas- 
ter, it will undoubtedly be he; for, already, when my husband 
was still living, he was manager of the spiritual affairs of the 
chapter. 

"Yes, if that was Magister Kelpius, who carried a bundle 
under his arm, I mean him," answered the man, greatly sur- 
prised ; "but who are you, my worthy lady ? Did you also arrive 
today?" 

The attention of the entire company was now concentrated 
on the speaker and Walpurga. 

"It is, as you have said," she answered. "I arrived in the 
city last night with Magister Kelpius and my daughter, whom 
ye see there, playing with the children, and Herr Biedermann, 
who is watching the coffin, in which the body of my husband 
lieth. Who I am? An afflicted widow I am, who knows not 
where the heavenly Father will lead her, whether to yonder new 
country beyond the seas, or back to the old Fatherland." 

"You speak strangely, my good woman," said the turner, 
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drawing near; "if I have understood you correctly, you claim 
that you are the spouse of the late Magister Zimmermann ?" 

A peasant turned to another bystander and, shaking his 
head doubtfully, said : "Then it isn't the truth after all, that in 
the chapter they are not allowed to have intercourse with 
women/' 

"Ye are astonished, that I call myself the widow of Zim- 
mermann!" Walpurga resumed; "will ye understand me, if I 
tell you, that I was a widow and my child an orphan, before 
the chapter had its Master?" 

"You were a widow, before the chapter had its master, and 
only yesterday Zimmermann is said to have died ! Understand 
this, who can, I can't!" soliloquized the turner. 

Further discussion of this mystery was now interrupted. 
From the house came the sounds of a choral, which indicated 
that the deliberations had come to a close. The door was opened 
and a number of the members of the chapter came into the 
court yard. 

The heads of the families at once surrounded them, in- 
quiring what had been resolved concerning the continuation of 
the voyage. 

Then Selig appeared. He remained standing on the upper 
steps and wiped the perspiration from his face. In his heart he 
rejoiced that the meeting had ended with so auspicious a result. 

^Tjisten to me, all ye people !" he called aloud, waving his 
handkerchief; "hear the results of our deliberations: the Lord 
was present with His Spirit in our assembly. By unanimous 
vote of the brethren He hath ratified the election of Magister 
Kelpius as the master of our chapter. We have also received 
an answer regarding the matter about which some of you have 
had misgivings. They were without cause, for we shall continue 
our voyage. If ye wish to remain in our company, hold your- 
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selves ready. As ye know, there is a vessel in the harbor ready 
to sail at any moment. We shall not remain here much longer, 
but will soon embark !" 

This announcement was received with a joyful demonstra- 
tion on the part of the emigrants. Several parties hastened out 
of the courtyard^ as tho the departure were to take place imme- 
diately. 

Friederike held in her arms a child which belonged to one 
of the families. She approached her mother and for a few mo- 
ments excitedly whispered to her; then she suddenly withdrew 
and came to the steps, leading to the house. 

In the meantime, Kelpius had joined Selig. 

"We wish to go with the chapter/' she addressed Selig; "I 
hope that you will not deny us your consent." 

"Here is the master, ask him!" Selig retorted abruptly. 

^We cannot forbid the women to travel with us!" said 
Kelpius, looking at the package which he still carried under his 
arpi, as if he wanted to assure himself that it was still securely 
tied. 

"Who is the wench ?" asked Selig ; "I have not seen her here 
before." 

"She is the virtuous daughter of the departed master — ^^ 

"Virtuous daughter?" repeated Selig, frowning. 

"In the company of the master and others of the chapter 
she and her mother have patiently borne the persecutions and 
privations of the Elect of the Lord," explained Kelpius. "If 
they wish to travel with us, let them join the others who are also 
seeking peace and freedom in the land of Pennsylvania." 

In order to avoid looking at Friederike, he turned his head 
in the direction of Zimmermann's coffin, but when the maiden 
withdrew, their eyes met, and that look seemed to ask the per- 
plexing question : "What shall become of us two in yonder land 
Pennsylvania ?" 
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Among those remaining in the courtyard was a man about 
thirty years of age. He had the appearance of a clergyman, 
and his features were not in contradiction to his dress. Judging 
by the soft and pious expression on his face one might have been 
induced to consider him as a man of genuinely Christian virtues. 
But whenever he was sure that he was not watched, the expres- 
sion of his face changed. Then there appeared in his almost 
colorless eyes a cold and piercing gleam that made caution ad- 
visable. 

This worthy gentleman was Herr Jacob Oessler, a tailor by 
trade. When yet a child, he had been run over by a stage coach. 
A. crippled leg, which made walking cumbersome to him, was a 
lifelong reminder of this accident. 

He had always possessed a strong predilection for the com- 
pany of those who in their religious life shunned the highways 
of the established Church, and traveled the forbidden paths of 
heretical conventicles ; and wherever he came he found congenial 
souls, for that age abounded in separatist circles. But he never 
actually joined any of them. He attended their meetings and 
observed their customs ; but with like faithfulness he attended 
church and went regularly to holy communion. 

He had not taken part in the discussion of the emigrants. 
On account of his crippled leg he was unable to be on his feet 
for any length of time. He had sat down on an upturned wheel- 
barrow and, whilst he pretended to listen to the discourse, 
watched Friederike incessantly. Sometimes a greedy look of 
heartless sensuality shot forth from his eyes. Repeatedly he 
had tried to engage her in a coi'versation; but she always acted 
as tho she were not noticing hi . 

The few people who had n Jiained now made ready to re- 
turn to their several lodging places. 

"Is there room left at your inn for my mother and my- 
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self?" Friederike asked the wife of a peasant. "Here every 
room is already occupied." 

Presently Gessler came hobbling on and assured her with 
a humble smile that at the place where he and several members 
of the chapter were staying, ample room was at the disposition 
of Friederike and her mother. 

The maiden, however, measured him with a proud look 
and said sharply: "My mother and myself prefer to go where 
this family is stapng." 

"Yes, the ladies may well go with us; there is plenty of 
room for more guests at our inn," remarked the woman. 

"And besides, it is more becoming;" added the man, "you 
just come with us; we will find room for you both." 

Walpurga had compassion upon Gessler because of his ail- 
ment ; she spoke kindly to him and walked by his side till their 
ways separated. 

He, in turn, was very humble and grateful and seemed not 
to have noticed that Friederike had purposely treated him with 
scorn. 

He spoke piously about the untimely death of Zimmermann 
and feelingly inquired in what circumstances her husband had 
left her. Walpurga felt her soul drawn to him and in her guile- 
less way of judging people thought that she never had met a 
more devout and God-fearing man. 

On the following morning at sunrise the earthly remains 
of Zimmermann were buried. Only the members of the chapter 
participated. 

Three days later the company embarked. But the ship 
which carried them away from the shores of the homeland only 
cleared for London. There they had to wait till the following 
spring before they found accommodations to sail for Phila- 
delphia. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

3^v|B0M the landing-place where the German emigrants, 
o^jST just a year after their departure from Rotterdam, set 
VXf their feet on Pennsylvania soil, hut little could be 
M^ seen of Philadelphia. The town at the time consist«d 
"^'^ of about five hundred houses scattered over a wide 
area, and for the greater part concealed among the giants of the 
forest. At the landing an open square, about an acre in size, 
adjoined the water-front. A magnificent oak-tree, which 
Bpread out its mighty branches as if in protection, had been left 
standing in the center of the place. 

Perhaps a dozen houses bordered the square on three sides. 
They were neat and handsome buildings, constructed of hewn 
logs. 

Opposite the primitive pier was the "Blue Anchor Tavern." 
A dangling sign-board with the awkward painting of a ship's 
anchor in blue on a white background, suspended from the 
arm of a post in front of the building, acquainted the stranger 
with the hospitable purpose of the house. 

Along the shore was erected a low shed of considerable di- 
mensions. It served as a ware-house and at the same time as 
the colonial custom-ofBce. 

Between this shed and the dwellinghouses was a similar 
but smaller structure. Over the door was a sign-board with 
file following inscription : "Warehouse of the Frankfort Land 
Company, Franz Daniel Pastorius, D., Agent." 

The immigrants, at last feeling solid ground under their 
feet aft«r the long and dangerous sea-voyage, gave vent to a 
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joyful shout of praise. Pennsylvania was to them the ^land of 
promise/^ "the land where milk and honey flows/' "the court of 
the temple of the Lord/' 

When thy passed New-Castle in the morning the sky had 
been clear and blue. It was now noon-time ; but evening seemed 
to be already near. Low-hanging storm-clouds covered the 
northern and western skies. The good Germans had never seen 
such awful clouds before. 

A sultry twilight lay upon the land and the river. Occa- 
sionally the whirling cloud-mountains were pierced by dazzling 
flashes of lightning, followed by protracted dull thunder. 

The threatening outburst of the storm, however, did not 
keep Kelpius from calling his flock together* for a short service 
of thanksgiving. The brethren placed their luggage at the base 
of the oak-tree and then formed a wide circle around Kelpius. 

The other immigrants also participated in the worship. 

Gessler the tailor, who, since the company had left Rotter- 
dam, had attached himself to Walpurga and Friederike as tho 
he belonged to them, was also at this moment in their immediate 
proximity. 

The delay caused by the service was not at all to his liking. 
His face was far from looking humble and submissive. Impa- 
tiently he stepped from his sound leg to his maimed one, a move- 
ment which was always accompanied by a jerk of his head and 
a bending of his body as if he were making a courtesy. 

The worshippers knelt down in prayer. He remained 
standing, leaning upon his cane. 

"If they of the chapter are fools enough to get drenched 
before looking for a dry place, they may do so," he grumbled, 
"but they cannot compel us to stay with them. Let us take 
refuge in the next house ; we do not belong to the chapter.^' 

Friederike was already on her knees. She looked up to 
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him and her eyes flashed. "If you are afraid of the rain, Herr 
Gessler/' she said, ^T>etake yourself to a place where you are out 
of danger of getting wet; nobody will hinder you! But we in- 
tend to stay till they all go!^' 

Gessler tried to look humble; he once more stepped on his 
maimed leg, jerked his head, and then reluctantly knelt down 
too. 

In the meantime a number of townspeople had assembled. 
Never, since the colony had been founded, had so large a com- 
pany of immigrants landed at the same time. The good Phila- 
delphians could hardly believe their eyes at seeing so many men 
and so few women; they were also astonished at the strange 
manner in which these new-comers conducted the service of wor- 
ship. Yet the manifest ardor and sincerity of the singing and 
prajdng made a favorable impression upon thenL 

The last sound of the final hymn had not yet died away 
when the rain commenced to rattle in the foliage of the trees. 

Kelpius calmly pronounced the benediction; then every- 
body hastened to take up the bundles and packs and to run for 
shelter. 

Before Kelpius became aware of it, most of the members 
of the chapter and even the families were gone. Biedermann 
shot past him and, taking Friederike^s pack rushed to the open 
door of a house nearby. A good-hearted Quaker took Walpur- 
ga's bundle and ran after Biedermann. 

Kelpius remained standing as rigid as a statue. When 
Friederike hastened past him, she pressed his arm and cried 
laughingly: "Why didn^t you come to our assistance, Herr Ma- 
gister." 

Hurrying on, she once more looked back to him, and wav- 
ing her hand, called : "Why, Johannes Kelpius, come out of the 
rain ! or don^t you see that it is pouring in torrents ?" 
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Gessler held his head low and, hopping with astonishing 
swiftness, reached the door ahead of the others. 

By this time Kelpius also had obviously come to the con- 
clusion that the open square was not the best place to wait f oi 
the rain to cease. Absentmindedly he once more looked at the 
door thru which Friederike had disappeared, and then turned 
and went slowly and deliberately toward the tavern. 

The house in which Friederike, her mother, Biedermann 
and Gessler had found refuge belonged to an old couple. The 
room in which they were assembled was fitted out in a most 
primitive way. The floor was of clay and the furniture with- 
out a doubt of colonial origin. The only exception was a carved 
chest, probably an heirloom, brought from England. The ceil- 
ing and the walls were covered with rough wainscoating. In 
the wall opposite the entrance was the spacious fire-place, and 
in a corner stood the mighty canopy-bed. Only the front win- 
dows were provided with glass-lights; in the others oiled paper 
took the place of glass. 

Friederike tried to smooth back the curls which had come 
out from under her kerchief and were hanging over her fore- 
head and cheeks. Wantonly laughing, she looked at her mother 
and Biedermann. "That was a merry haste, wasn't it?'^ she 
said, still endeavoring to push back the refractory curls. "Just 
look out of the window! One can hardly see thru the rain to 
yonder tavern! And how that rolls and roars and crashes as 
tlio the whole earth were to be shattered to pieces!" 

With a motion of her hands her mother tried to prevent 
Friederike from uttering such irreverent words. 

But the maiden had scarcely ceased speaking when a daz- 
zling flash of lightning filled the house with a glare of bluish 
light. A deafening, crashing thunder followed immediately, 
shaking the house to its foundations. 
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The old Quaker was the first to regain his composure after 
the stunning flash and crash. Bfe stepped to the window and 
looked quietly into the uproar of the elements. Then he beck- 
oned the others to come near also. He pointed to the middle 
of the square. The splendid oak-tree which only a moment be- 
fore had shaken its limbs so proudly and defiantly in the slorm 
lay shattered on the ground. The splintered trunk stood forth 
like a massive grave-stone. Leaves, twigs and fresh fragments 
of wood lay scattered over the ground. 

"How powerful are the workings of the Almighty!" the 
old settler said with emotion, returning to his chair. "Since we 
landed here, — and I was one of the first white people who set 
foot on these shores, — I have not witnessed so severe a storm as 
this. Ye have done well to offer to the Mighty One above thanks 
and praises for your safe landing. It would have meant disas- 
ter to you if this storm had struck you on water !'' 

Friederike, who during the seven months^ sojourn of the 
chapter in London had acquired a fairly good knowledge of 
English interpreted the Quaker's words to her mother. 

Walpurga folded her hands and approvingly nodded to the 
old man. 

As the violence of the storm gradually lessened Gessler re- 
covered from the shock which the lightning and thunder had 
caused on his nerves. When he saw Friederike and Biedermann 
engaged in an obviously intimate conversation, his old jealousy 
and suspicion against the latter was suddenly re-awakened. 
Still trembling a little, he hobbled to the window, and, after 
having cast a look outside, he addressed himself to Biedermann : 
^TDon't you think that the brethren will be anxious to know 
where you are? The entire chapter is assembled in the tavern 
and as the storm is almost over, you may venture to cross the 
place and join it!" 
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But Friederike readily divined the intention. "They are 
not all in the tavern!*' she said sharply, "I have seen several 
go into other houses. Herr Biedermann may as well wait here, 
until the rain has stopped entirely.** 

Gessler turned and wriggled with his body, as if he were 
tr3ring to slip out of his coat. "Of course, Herr Biedermann 
may wait here, he canted, giving his face a most hum- 
ble expression, "we are all strangers in this hospitable house. 
I surely meant well with Herr Biedermann, for I know that 
Magister Kelpius never likes it when a brother of the chapter 
indulges too long in a conversation with a woman !" 

"Now, is this Herr Gessler's business?" Friederike mock- 
ingly asked her mother. She did not, however, wait for an an- 
swer, but placed her chair nearer to the old Quaker and com- 
menced to converse with him as frankly and confidently as if 
she had known him for years. She related to him the story of 
the long and perilous voyage of the company, and then, sud- 
denly, changed the topic, asking the old man about the circum- 
stances prevailing -in the colony. "What advice would you give 
a widow and her daughter about making an honest living in this 
land?** she asked. 

The Quaker smiled and roguishly looked at his wife. "Hon- 
est way of making a living for a widow and daughter !** he broke 
out, "and the daughter is a damsel, young and lovely like a fresh 
rose-bud! Thou mayest forsooth, find it hard, child! The 
many youths and single men will make it difficult for thee to 
choose the right one!** 

"There will be no lack of wooers when it becomes known 
that she is yet to be had !'* remarked the old lady. 

When Friederike perceived what the old couple meant, a 
frown appeared on her face, and she pushed her chair a little 
closer to the window. 
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". . . . And there, fifty more men have arrived, bringing 
scarcely a dozen women with them!^^ continued the Quaker; 
"this is foolish doing, forsooth ! Do people in Germany believe 
that in the colony women grow on trees ? We surely need good 
and God-fearing men; but what shall become of the community 
if no marriages can be contracted and the land will be lacking 
a rising generation ?" 

^^e intend to go to Germantown where countr3rmen of 
ours have founded a settlement,^^ said Friederike, diverting the 
course of the conversation which had become disagreeable to her. 
"Do you know Doctor Pastorius? Under his leadership those 
people came to Pennsylvania !" 

"Doctor Pastorious, my good and venerable friend?'^ ex- 
claimed the Quaker; "whether I know him? I should say that 
I do. If ye had arrived just one day sooner, ye would have met 
him in this very room. Doctor Pastorius ! He is truly a learned 
and God-fearing man and enjoys the best reputation, not only 
among the Germans, but also among the English settlers. Even 
the proprietor of the colony, the Honorable William Penn, when 
he was residing here distinguished him with his friendship. As 
ye probably know, Pastorius is the agent for the Frankfort Land 
Company, which owns not less than forty thousand acres of 
land in the westerly direction from our city. The Frankfort 
people can consider themselves fortunate in securing the services 
of so Christian and conscientious a man.'^ 

"I am very glad to hear that,'^ remarked Friederike thought- 
fully. "I hope the settlement is not far from here,'^ she con- 
tinued; "we are so tired of traveling and would be grateful if 
we could soon enjoy rest in a settled home.*^ 

"I can well understand thee, child,^' said the Quaker ; "Ger- 
mantown is only a few leagues from here, and the road is in a 
passable condition.'^ 
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The rain had ceased and the sun was shining again thru 
the riven clouds. 

People were coming from their houses to behold the de- 
struction which the lightning had caused to the oak-tree. 

The Quaker and Biedermann also went out. 

Gessler, seeing that Friederike and her mother were in- 
clined to remain in the room, had no desire to follow the two 
men. He looked very humble and said : "If you will step to my 
side, you will have an excellent view over the whole place, Mis- 
tress Friederike. It saves your going out, for the ground is still 
very wet and full of puddles V' 

The maiden, casting a passing look thru the window, ob- 
served the turner's wife. The woman carried a child in her 
arms and a boy of about three years hung on her skirt. She 
had her trouble with the mischievous little fellow, who would 
rather wade thru the puddles than keep on dry ground. This 
gave Friederike a good excuse to leave Gessler. "I must take 
care of that little urchin," she said, "the poor woman with the 
baby in her arms can hardly keep him from throwing himself 
into the mud !" 

She hastened out of the room, and soon Gessler came hob- 
bling after her. 

Ht Ht Ht 

The immigrants did not leave for Germantown that day. 
The good Quakers had invited them to be their guests and to 
take a much needed rest until the next day. 

In the afternoon they paid their respects to the Honorable 
Mr. Markhani, who was the nephew of William Penn, and dur- 
ing the absence of his famous uncle was acting governor of the 
colony. After this they made a tour of inspection thru the 
town. They did not find many things which might have been 
called magnificent; yet all they saw aroused their unreserved 
admiration. 
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Having just escaped the unrest and the vanity of the old 
world they were agreeably impressed by the prevailing stillness 
and simplicity. The brotherly spirit also, together with an art- 
less dignity with which everyone received them was a revelation, 
and served to enhance their conviction that Pennsylvania was 
the place where the kingdom of God was to be established. 

A wide, unpaved highway led in a straight line north and 
south. The houses were all much alike, substantially built of 
hewn logs. In front of most of them were small gardens, in 
which European and indigenous flowers were blooming side by 
side. 

In the middle of the town the new-comers observed a 
gloomy looking structure, enclosed by a fence of strong planks. 
They took it for the prison of the community and were very 
much surprised when they were told that it was the Quaker 
meeting-house, and that there was no prison whatsoever in the 
entire colony. 

Kelpius was the guest of Thomas Fairman, the surveyor 
of the colony. He inquired of his kind host where the land was 
situated which had been promised to the late master of the 
chapter by a certain Mr. Woolworth of London. When Fairman 
examined his books and maps, he found that there was no land 
surveved for Woolworth, but that he was entitled to a certain 
number of acres in the colony. 

Kelpius was much disappointed by this discovery; but 
Fairman presently consoled him by ofifering him two hundred 
acres of his own land. 

Deeply touched by this magnanimity, Kelpius could hardly 
find adequate words to express his gratitude. Yet he would 
not accept the gift so readily. "It is not our intention,^' he 
hesitatingly said, "to acquire land for perpetual possession. We 
know that we need a place on this earth only for a short time. 
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The manifestation of the glory of the Lord is at- hand. There- 
fore we would not like to erect our house in a valley, but rather 
on an elevation, from where we have an unobstructed view of the 
heavens, so that we can presently be aware when the harbinger 
of the Lord appeareth. We would fain be prepared "to meet him 
at any hour, be it in day-time or in the darkness of the night !" 

Fairman had listened with undisguised interest and sur- 
prise. 

"The situation of my land meets thy requirements won- 
derfully. Friend Kelpius,'^ he said with a smile, "it borders 
the township of Germantown and stretches along a ridge on the 
western banks of a little run, called the Wissahickon in the 
tongue of the Indians. Thou canst see from there far into the 
surrounding country, and surely the view of the heavens will 
be altogether to thy liking, except,^' — he added, smiling more 
intently, — "that the Almighty may sometimes obstruct the view 
by covering the sky with clouds, and for that, I trust, thou wilt 
surely not hold me responsible !" 

The next day was Sunday. At sun-rise the company was 
•assembled at the north-end of the town, ready to set out for Ger- 
mantown. It may have been at the point where Second Street 
and Germantown Avenue now intersect. 

From here an Indian trail led in a north-westerly direction 
into the endless forests. The trail had been widened and made 
serviceable to answer the requirements of the scant traffic of 
those early days. 

A beautiful summer morning lay upon the virgin soil. All 
seemed to be more exquisite and charming to the Germans than 
they had seen nature in the old country. The sun-light appeared 
to them clearer, the sky bluer and more transparent, the verdure 
of the trees and plants more intensive. 

Where the trail led over an elevation it permitted a free 
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view of the chain of hills in the west. There was still expanded 
the enchanting and undisturbed wilderness, whose tranquility 
was seldom interrupted by any other sound than the music of 
nature: the roaring of the wind, the song of the birds and, per- 
haps, the rustling of leaves under the foot of the bear or deer. 

Kelpius and Selig marched at the head of the chapter. 
Altho carrying heavy burdens the brethren struck a lively gait. 
The dew wetted their shoes and kept their feet cool. They ex- 
pected to reach Germantown before the day became hot. 

The families slowly followed. It was to them cumbersome 
marching. Besides carrying heavy packs, the women had upon 
them the care of the little children. Friederike also had her 
load; but she had also taken upon herself the trying task of 
minding the turner's little urchin. Sometimes she would lead 
him by the hand, and then when he was tired or imwilling to 
walk, she carried him in her arms. 

For some time Gessler, who hated children, and whenever 
possible avoided their company, walked with the chapter. He 
kept at the side of Daniel Falkner. To this brother of the chap- 
ter, who enjoyed the confidence of the other brethren only in a 
scant degree, he had attached himself as a stray dog might at- 
tach himself to a person who, out of compassion, occasionally 
feeds him. If he was not near Walpurga or Friederike, he was 
sure to be found in Falkner's company. 

Altho he did his best in jerking and hobbling along, he was 
soon exhausted and unable to keep pace with the others. The 
perspiration fell in large drops from his glowing face. 

Falkner had compassion on him. **Thou hadst better wait 
for the others,^' he counseled him ; "with thy lame leg thou canst 
not stand forced marching. Wait, and follow leisurely with the 
families V^ 

Gessler did not wait for a second admonition. Panting, he 
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sat down upon a rock by the wayside. He tore a twig from a bush 
with large leaves and began to fan himself. 

There was cheerful sunny life round about him. In bush 
and tree the birds were singing their sweetest songs. The cool 
morning air breathed thru the opening of the path and rustled 
in the leaves of the oak and chestnut-trees. All was solemn and 
sublime. The quietude and peace of the day of the Lord held 
sway over sky and earth. 

A brooklet crossed the trail. Scores of yellow and blue but- 
terflies, large and small, were playing and teasing each other 
over the moist ground near the water. They rose in swarms and 
then alighted, so that at times the border of the brooklet was 
lined with yellow and blue dots and blotches. 

Three and four, or a dozen of them, would choose the 
lonely wanderer for their resting place, as tho they wished to 
welcome him and make him feel at home in the regions of the 
country. 

But he did not understand their language. As if he were 
afraid of the harmless creatures, he chased them away. But they 
returned and did not mind being chased again. 

So they helped him pass the time until his companions ar- 
rived. 

Walpurga was far ahead of the others. 

When Gessler saw her coining, his heart was jubilant. He 
considered it as a propitious omen. He had long been waiting 
for an opportunity to have a private conversation with her. The 
occasion was now exceedingly favorable. 

"They of the chapter have been walking too fast for you, 
Herr Gessler, haven't they ?" said Walpurga, panting under her 
load, when she had caught up with the tailor. 

He rose, and with the twig slapped at a swarm of but^terflies 
that whirled up from him. 
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"Oh, please, do not frighten away those innocent crea- 
tures!^^ pleaded Walpurga, ^T)utterflies are the most beautiful 
and harmless beings God has made. Look, how scared and ex- 
cited they now flutter about! — I hope that you have had a good 
rest and are able to continue marching!'^ 

"I am not tired in the least," he answered, "I have only 
been waiting for you, my worthy Frau Zimmermann, because of 
a matter which for some time I have been intending to discuss 
with you. And, as it is a matter that concerns nobody but you 
and me, and — and — your daughter, I am very thankful that you 
are alone !" 

For a while they went on in silence. Gessler walked in 
front of Walpurga. He seemed to be unable to find the right 
word with which to begin. 

*^What did you desire to discuss with me, Herr Gessler?" 
Walpurga finally asked, tho she knew well enough what inten- 
tions the tailor entertained towards her daughter. 

"Above all, my dear and beloved Frau Zimmermann," the 
tailor now commenced meekly and sweetly, "I wish that you 
woidd address me no longer : Herr Gessler ! I am only a poor, 
humble tailor and not at all accustomed to be called: Herr 
Gessler !" 

He breathed deeply and while he hobbled along he jerked 
his head more than usual. As Walpurga did not answer, he con- 
tinued: "Until I met you and your daughter in Kotterdam, I 
expected naught else but that it should be my destiny to lead 
the lonesome life of a bachelor. As you know, since the days of 
my childhood I have had a maimed leg, on account of which I 
could never play and jump and dance like others. And what is 
of more importance, when I became of age, it made me an un- 
desirable suitor in the eyes of women; for nowadays they care 
less for piety and virtue than for a handsome face and straight 
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limbs. But I did not mind it, for I cared not for the charms 
of women. My inclinations are other than to seek the lusts of 
the flesh, I have always sought the company of pious and God- 
fearing people. In doing so, I was also careful not to spend 
my hard-earned money for worldly pleasures; but rather to 
save. For this reason I am now so fortunate as to have in my 
possession a goodly sum, securely sewed in my clothes. People 
in the old coimtry have told me that in the colony cash money 
is of considerably greater value than in the old world. I there- 
fore hope now to reap a goodly harvest of my saving and hard 
work.^' 

"Then you expect to become a rich man in the colony?'* 
interrupted him Walpurga. 

"0 no, my dear Frau Zimmermann," he answered after a 
pause, "I am a humble Christian youth, and have no ambitions 
to rise above the lowly station in which God has placed me. It 
concerns me much more to be of assistance to you and your 
daughter. As I mentioned before, the moment I saw you for 
the first time in Eotterdam, I was at once convinced that hence- 
forth my life was to be linked with yours ; for I felt in my heart 
a burning love for your daughter, and God revealed to me in a 
dream that it is His will that she become my spouse I" 

Again he was silent for a while, as tho he expected an af- 
firmative remark from Walpurga. But as she kept silent he 
went on : "Now, my dear Frau Zimmermann, I would ask of you 
not to withhold your consent, but to support my suit with a 
good word in ray behalf to your daughter." 

"Oh, please, Herr Gessler, do not try to drag me into this 
affair !'' she replied in a grieved tone. *lf you desire to woo my 
daughter, do not count on my assistance. She would not pay 
much attention to my advice anyway ; least of all in a matter of 
this kind !" 
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"But it would be of the greatest benefit to you V^ continued 
Gessler unabashed. "Consider that you are destitute of all 
worldly means; you cannot buy land, neither build a house. 
How do you expect to get along in this wild land without a true 
friend who is willing to help you ?" 

"Never mind that, Herr Gessler," replied Walpurga, "I am 
not afraid of the future. The Lord has rescued me out of so 
many distresses in the past, I trust that according to His prom- 
ises He will not forsake me in this new country !" 

"How then, if God had commissioned me to provide for 
you?" Gessler asked with a trembling voice. His violent bow- 
ing and jerking indicated his growing excitement. "Who can 
tell," he resumed after a while, "whether your daughter will 
not fall a prey to some wicked man, if she refuses to become my 
spouse? You know that there is no man in our company who 
might marry your daughter. There are only married men with 
us, and the members of the chapter. And the latter must not 
even look with carnal desire at a woman !" 

After silently jerking and hobbling along for some time, he 
resumed in a whining tone : "I know well, however, that not all 
of them are sincere with their vow ; there is one Judas Iscariot 
among them ; and I know him too. It is that Biedermann, that 
hypocrite and double-dealer ! Has he not always been sneaking 
around your daughter like a wolf around an innocent lambkin ?" 
Walpurga stood still. 

"Oh, you must not call Biedermann a Judas Iscariot !" she 
cried indignantly, "that is an ugly word, Herr Gessler; Bieder- 
mann does not deserve it, I know him too well for that ! And 
besides, you may console yourself in this respect; Biedermann 
is no rival of yours I" 

The path now led constantly up-hill, becoming broader 
with more frequent usage. Already one could hear the barking 
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of dogs and the voices of playing children. Germantowu could 
BOt be far away. 

"Let ua wait until the othera catch up with ub," said Wal- 
purga, when they had come to a place alongside the road where 
the storm had laid low a mighty chestnut tree. She deposited 
her burden on the trunk. 

Gesaler was all out of iiumor. Gloomily he seated himself 
on a branch, and stared broodingly at the ground. 

A large green beetle came wobbling over the road, intent 
on reaching the beetle paradise in the decaying bark of the fal- 
len chestnut tree, Gessler espied it, and as if to relieve hie soul 
somewhat of the accumulated bitterness, crushed the unsnapect- 
ing bark-eater with his cane. 

But from hia eyes fell large tears. He was ao tender- 
hearted and humble, and the world so cruel to him, that he 
could not help weeping. 




CHAPTEK V. 

f ^J^-^ |HE chapter arrived in Germantown just as the people 
Iw^^l were coming from the service in the little Quaker 
^^gij meeting-house. The brethren halted in front of a 
j^ftK I spacious log-house that was distinguished from the rest 
l?'v^l by a sign on which was painted in awkward outlines 
the image of a black eagle and the inviting inscription: 
"WUrthschaft zum Schwartzen Adler." 
They laid down their burdens and made themselves as com- 
fortable as circumstances would permit. In the shade of a 
mi^ificent maple they stretched their aching limbs, and the 
public well nearby offered its refreshing water gratuitously to 
tile tired wanderers. 

The news of their arrival spread quickly tliru Germantown 
Md the other yiUages of the settlement, Sommerhaueen, Kries- 
beim and Kxefeld, which had sprung up since Pastorius, with 
those thirteen families ten yeai's before, had commenced clear- 
ing the land where Germantown was situated. 

Kelpius at once inquired for Pastorius; he had letters for 
Mm from a number of his friends in Germany. The inn-keeper 
told him in not too friendly a tone, that the Doctor lived only 
a few houses away on the other side of the street. 

Further inquiries, however, were not necessary, for pres- 
ently Pastorius himself approached the Master and introduced 
bimself. He was a man in the prime of life, with sunburned 
face and clad in the course raiment of a typical backwoodsman. 
Eelpios could hardly believe his eyes when he saw him ; he 
W expected to see quite a different man. Pastorius waa.^ doc- 
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tor of the ecclesiastical and secular law, and in the old country 
all the opportunities for a most splendid career would have been 
available to him. But now he seemed like a simple settler, lika 
all the other men that surrounded the chapter, curiously gazing 
at the brethren. 

The Doctor shook hands with Kelpius in a genuine German 
manner and offered a hearty welcome to the company. 

With a divining look he at once discerned that there were 
a number of scholars among the men. His eyes lit up in cheer- 
ful remembrance and gesticulating in a lively manner he once 
more greeted the new friends with a classic ex tempore Latin 
oration. 

The settlers too, altho not understanding one word of what 
was said, had reverently listened to the speaker; but no sooner 
had he finished than they overwhelmed the newcomers with 
questions and inquiries, how things were in the old Fatherland, 
how the war between England and France was progressing, how 
^lieir voyage had been, and a hundred things more. 

Among the good men that had assembled was Ch^istoph 
Sauermilch, a widower. When he heard of the arrival of t^e 
chapter he had hastened home to don his church-coat, whioJi he 
had never worn since his wife had been buried two years ago. 

Some nights before he had dreamed that soon a company 
of countrymen would arrive and with them a wife for himself 
and a new mother for his five little children. He therefore put 
on his long-lapped coat to look as respectable as possible, and 
cheerfully betook himself to the tavern. 

But, when he saw that only men had come he was sorely 
disappointed. Scratching his disheveled whiskers he said to 
his neighbor, Konrad Antes, who had come with him: "Nine 
and thirty men, and not a single woman amongst them. Good 
heavenly Father! what a poor outlook for a fellow like me! 
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And this is what people call truth in dreams ! Guess I had bet- 
ter go home and put my Sunday-coat back into the trunk V^ 

When he was about to leave, the families arrived. He 
remained, and soon espied Walpurga and assured himself that 
she did not belong to any of the families. 

She was surrounded presently by a number of women from 
the settlement; but Sauermilch contrived to get near her also. 
^\^len he caught a good look at her face, he scratched his .whis- 
kers again, for he observed that she was no longer young. He was, 
however, soon reconciled. "What does it matter," he thought, 
'*if she is too old to become my spouse, peradventure God has 
sent her hither to become the caretaker of my children anyhow !" 
Patiently he waited for an occasion to speak to her. 
In the meantime Pastorius called the men together and 
discussed with them the proposition of providing quarters for 
the newcomers. But that was soon settled. Altho not all the Ger- 
man settlers were Quakers, yet the spirit of unlimited hospital- 
ity prevailed amongst them as well as the English Quakers in 
Philadelphia. Before an hour had passed quarters had been 
found for each and every one. 

A number of sod-huts, in which the settlers had lived be- 
fore they had been able to build their loghouses, were assigned 
to the families for temporary dwellings. The single men found 
quarters in the homes of the settlers. 

Gessler was compelled to accept the invitation of a man 
from Krefeld, the settlement farthest away from Germantown. 
He would much rather have stayed in Germantown in order to 
be nearer Friederike, for in fact, Walpurga had consented to 
become Sauermilch's housekeeper, under the condition that. her 
daughter would also find a home there. 

Sauermilch had joyously agreed to this. 

"Just come along, fair maiden, come right along !" he cried 
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cheerfully, loading himself with Walpurga's bundle, "let thy 
pack lie there, I shall fetch it myself ; we have only a few hun- 
dred paces to go !" Whether Quakers or not, the settlers had ac- 
customed themselves to the manner of speech in use among the 
Quakers and said "Thou" and "Friend" to everybody. 

Pastorius had selected Kelpius and Selig as his guests. 
They were the last ones to leave the place. 

The house of the Doctor had the same unassuming appear- 
ance as the other homesteads in the village. But from the 
pretty flower-garden in front of the house, in which rare shrubs 
and flowers grew, one could judge that a lover of nature and an 
artistically inclined man dwelt there. 

A little board, nailed to a log at one side of the door, bore 
the following inscription: 

"Franz Daniel Pastorius, D., Irenarcha. 

Justice of the Peace 

Zu Teutsch: Friedensrichter." 

Before entering the house, Selig tapped Kelpius' arm and 
pointed to another inscription above the door. Surrounded by 
designs of entwined scrolls and flourishes, as they were extens- 
ively used at that time for book ornaments, was painted the La- 
tin verse: 

"Parva domus est, sed amica bonis. 
Procul este, Profani!" (*) 

In order to prepare a meal for the tired and himgry guests, 
the Doctor's wife had hastened home ahead of her husband. 
She welcomed them now at the door and led them into the "sanc- 
tum" of the house, which served at the same time as the Doc- 
tor's shop, study and office. 

The arrangement of the things in the room did not in the 

(*) My home is small, but friendly to the good. Let the wicked 
remain away! 
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least correspond with the idea Selig and Kelpius had of the 
study of so profound a scholar as Pastorius had been described 
to them in Germany. 

The floor consisted of clay, pounded smooth. In one cor- 
ner of the room there stood a loom on which was the warp for a 
piece of wool and linen cloth. In the opposite comer was a 
shoemaker's bench with a complete outfit of tools. A newly 
soled shoe and its mate with the sole torn oflE lay upon the ta- 
ble. 

A number of large books boimd in pig-skin were ranged on 
a long shelf near the front windows. They were printed in five 
or six different languages. Between the two windows was 
placed a rudely constructed writing desk, upon which were ly- 
ing several piles of narrowly written manuscripts. They told 
that in the ten years of his life as a settler, Pastorius had not 
forgotten the use of the pen. 

The Doctor's two lovely boys, Samuel, four years of age, 
and his little brother Heinrich, came into the room and greeted 
the guests with a quaint courtesy. 

"Yes, yes my beloved friends,'' said Pastorius, smiling 
sadly, when he observed the surprised looks with which Kelpius 
and Selig inspected the room. "Tempora mutantur et nos mu- 
tamur in illis! (*) Quite often must I laugh at myself when 
I compare my former life with the one I now lead. Well do I 
remember how in the days of my youth I was fairly obsessed 
by a mania for the sciences! tempora, o mores! Many a time 
since we have founded Germantown I have wished, that all the 
Elenchi and Syllogism! of Aristoteles for which I have wasted 
so many hours of hard study had never been written ! And 
like sentiments I entertain regarding that detestable Corpus 
Juris Justiniani. Of what good is all that stuff to me now? 

(*) The times do change, and we change with them. 
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With all those sciences you cannot earn a single crumb of bread 
in this wilderness, much less can a heathen or a savage be 
brought to the knowledge of our blessed Christian religion by 
their use." 

"But it seems that you have not been slow in mastering 
the arts and sciences of this new life !" remarked Selig with a 
thoughtful look at the loom and the shoemaker's bench. 

Pastorius again smiled sadly. "Necessity, friend, neces- 
sity and trust in God are the most eflBcient 'Professores' in the 
University of practical life," he said, "and with some willing- 
ness to learn, even more diflBcult things than Granomatica and 
Logica can be mastered I" 

Kelpius did not take much interest in the discourse of the 
two. He studied the titles of the books on the shelf. Whenever 
he recognized one of the voluminous pig-skins, his features lit up 
with a childlike smile. 

"The first years of your life here may not have been very 
pleasant ones, I should presume," remarked Selig. "But you 
can be proud of your achievements. Your Germantown can 
well be compared with her older and larger sister, Phila- 
delphia !" 

"It was no child's play, I can assure you," Pastorius went 
on seriously; "but thanks to our heavenly Father's infinite 
mercy and to the help of the English Friends in Philadelphia 
the work was crowned with fair success. 

"Besides me, there were thirteen families who commenced 
life anew in terra ea Pennsylvania. I was yet a bachelor at that 
time, whereof I cannot be too grateful to our good Lord in 
heaven. A thirteen-year-old apprentice-boy could not have been 
more awkward than I was at first in handling the axe, spade, 
hoe and what more tools are needed in the work of clearing and 
curing the soil. The English Friends, altho themselves still 
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battling against all sorts of adversities, sheltered the women 
and children of our company, whilst we men out here felled 
trees, digged and ploughed. In the wilderness we erected huts 
by placing logs against each other in the shape of roofs, and 
then covering them with sod. In the month of October we 
started with the work, and when in December the first snow 
fell, the families moved into the new ^quarters.' 

"I did not join them, but spent the first winter in Phila- 
delphia, where I ^studied' with greater diligence than I had 
formerly devoted to the high sciences, the secrets of the art of 
weaving and making shoes. 

"Those who came later, and those who henceforth will set- 
tle here can hardly realize and believe what an amount of pov- 
erty and misery we have endured in founding this settlement. 

"During the first winter two children were born in the sod- 
huts. Since God has privileged me to have children bom to 
me, I can well imagine how it may have been with those poor 
women at such a time. 

"For several years we lived in those primitive huts until, 
one helping the other, we were able to erect our houses." 

The oldest boy of Pastorius had again come into the room. 
He tugged impatiently at his f ather^s coat to draw his attention 
to him. 

Pastorius stooped down, and the boy whispered his mes- 
sage into the father's ear. 

'The meal is prepared, friends," said the Doctor straight- 
ening himself; "pray, come and partake of it, and be satisfied 
with what the kitchen of a backwoodsman can offer!" 

^* ^P ^n 

The next morning, when Kelpius and Selig climbed down 
the ladder which led from their sleeping place in the garret to 
the lower floor, they already heard from the Doctor's room the 
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scratching of a pen, hurriedly skipping over stiff paper. 

Just as they entered Pastorius made a bold flourish^ indi- 
cating that the work was now completed. 

Cheerfully, as a man who is not easily disturbed by cares 
and adversities, he offered them a hearty greeting. "Aurora 
musis arnica est!" (*) he continued, waving the paper in order 
to accelerate the process of drying the ink; "the morning hours 
from sun-rise to breakfast I usually employ to my enjoyment in 
the Uteris, At this time of the day the thoughts rise freely and 
lightly into the Parnassian ether and bring me the gift of the 
Muses. I have dedicated to you just a little poem which, I 
pray you, accept as a belated greeting on your entering my hum- 
ble home. 

He read to them what he had written: 

"Sit pax intrantibus, et salus redeuntibus. 
Mit Freud herein, mit Gluck hinaus; 
Vom Garten, Freiinde, kommt ins Haus, 
Und wunscht mir gleich, wie ich Euch: 
Dominus vobiscum. 
Dominus tecum!" 

They went into the vegetable garden back of the house. In 
well arranged beds kitchen vegetable grew luxuriantly. Here 
and there mighty stumps, requiring long and hard work to be 
dug out, had been left in the ground to decay. Along the 
fences grape-vines which promised to bear fruit for the first 
time this year, were planted. From the kitchen-garden to the 
forest-line there was a splendid fruit-tree nursery. 

Several benches of rustic construction under the fruit-la- 
den branches of a peach-tree invited the party to sit down. 

The sun was just rising, reflecting his golden rays in the 
diamonds of countless dew-drops. 

(*) Tlie rising siln is friendly to the muses. 
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In the village the noise of the day was already awakening. 
From the chimneys, built of clay and cobble stones on the out- 
ward side of the gable walls of the houses, blue smoke ascended 
into the clear ether. 

Not far away a conversation could be overheard. "Good 
morning, my fair new neighbor!" said the resolute voice of a 
woman. "Hast thou slept well for the first time in thy new 
home out here in the back- woods ? And hast thou also dreamed 
of thy lover, who, perhaps, is still in the old country? Dost 
know, that which one dreams in the first night at a new place 
shall come true, as the old people in Germany used to say V^ 

"Yes, I have slept very well," came the answer, "and I 
have also dreamed of my lover. With snowwhite horses, in a 
carriage upholstered with rose-cushions, he drove to our wedding. 
But we never reached the place. We rode uphill and downhill, 
and it was always the same. It seemed to me as tho the ride 
lasted a hundred years. Then I became tired of it and dreamed 
of something more pleasant!" 

The woman laughed. She observed that the neighbor was 
quick-witted and expert in inventing fitting stories. "There is 
sometimes a reality in dreams," she said; ^^ut snow-white 
horses and carriages with rose-cushions are as yet unknown in 
Germantown. No doubt, thou hast already noticed it." 

^^es, I have noticed it indeed," the other voice answered, 
%ut I do not regret it in the least. I like it here very much, 
just because there are no snow-white horses and carriages with 
rose-cushions here!" 

Kelpius recognized the voice and arose. The tree nursery 
seemed to have excited his attention. 

The sun had risen above the wooded heights and now trans- 
fused the world with a soft rosy light. That the face of the 
young Master was bathed in a deeper hue than those of his 
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panions on the bench might have been caused by his stooping 
down and plucking a twig of mignonette. Lost in his thoughts 
he inhaled the sweet fragrance of the flower and went thru the 
straight row of the seedlings toward the forest. 

A little gate in the fence there opened to a path thru the 
density of the woods. 

"Do not go far away, Friend Kelpius!" called Pastorius 
after him, "breakfast will soon be ready!" 

"Do not worry," Kelpius answered, "I shall stay near by !" 

When he had disappeared in the thicket Pastorius remarked 
to Selig : "Magister Kelpius seems to be a rather taciturn man I" 

"That he is indeed," confirmed Selig; *T)ut also of deep 
learning and profound knowledge. His mind is altogether in- 
clined to heavenly and spiritual things. I should not wonder 
if the Spirit has moved him suddenly to seek the solitude of the 
forest to pray there." 

Pastorius looked thoughtfully in the direction where Kel- 
pius had disappeared. A godliness which shunned the pleasures 
of labor and the joy of life did not appeal to him. Out of gen- 
tle politeness toward his guests, however, he did not say what 
he thought. 

• They were indeed compelled to call Kelpius to breakfast. 

"Be careful friend, when you go into the woods," cau- 
tioned Pastorius, "there are plenty of poisonous serpents in 
this section, and a person unaccustomed to these dangers may 
get in trouble before he is aware of it !" 

"I had just occasion to convince myself of the truth of your 
warning," answered Kelpius, "and it was my good fortune that 
a brother of our chapter had taught me an efficient charm 
against such vermin. On a fallen tree there were lying several 
of those horrible creatures, all curled up and entwined in a 
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hideous knot. But when I pronounced my charm^ they were 
not slow in fleeing to safe places!*' 

He breathed deeply; but his thoughts were not occupied 
with the experience he had just had. He did not think of snakes 
lying on decaying logs and taking flight at the approach of 
man. The mysterious longing of his soul, which had been sud- 
denly aroused in him when he so unexpectedly heard Frieder- 
ike's voice, was to him a greater danger than even poisonous 
snakes. 

His eyes longingly followed the green ridges that stretched 
south-eastward from Germantown to the banks of the Schuyl- 
kill river. There, as he imagined, was situated the land which 
Fairman had promised him to serve the chapter as a place of 
refuge for the short period till the Lord would come. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Iff A3>l LTHO the chapter had lived only one week in the set- 
^i^wl tlement, it was already evident that a number of the 
IKtaoAi brethren were strongly inclined to adapt themselves 
tela I to the "worldly" life in the colony. To those it would 
^^1 certainly be no sacrifice to follow the example of Pas- 
toriua and most of the settlers, in embracing the Quaker re- 
ligion. 

KelpiUB realized that the regulations of the chapter, aa 
Zimmermann bad framed them, were not sufficient in Pennsyl- 
vania. In Germany persecutions had proved a strong bond to 
hold the chapter together; but here, where absolute freedom 
prevailed, especially regarding religious matters, a more rigid 
organization with stringent rulea was necessary to keep the 
flock from drifting apart. 

Whilst Selig, whose inclinations were directed more to the 
practical side of life, was instructed by Pastoriua in the myster- 
ies of making and mending shoes and weaving wool-and-linen 
cloth, the Master sat beneath a peach-tree in the garden invent- 
ing new rules and regulations for the chapter. 

And another important task he performed. He asked 
Pastorius for a piece of linen cloth; with this he withdrew to 
the garret of the house where he and Selig had their sleeping 
quarters. Here he cut several sheets of paper in triangular 
pieces on which he wrote in Latin the words found in Rev. 
13 : 6. Then he took from his bundle a little package which he 
always guarded so carefully, and opened it with devout awe. 
Strange things he was keeping in it: powders of different amell 
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and color, a little receptacle with gold-dus't, dried snakes, shriv- 
eled up bodies of lizards and toads, a yellow and black salaman- 
der, two man-shaped mandrake roots carefully wrapped in wool, 
compasses and 'instruments for astronomical observations, time- 
worn astrological charts and several manuscripts that treated 
of the "Lapis Philosophicus" and the "Forbidden Knowledge." 

In a little mortar he pounded a dried snake and one of the 
mandrake roots to a powder; then he took from a receptacle la- 
beled: "Sanguis Himianus," so much of the almost black con- 
tents as the point of his knife would hold and mixed it with 
the powder in the mortar. Placing a little of this mixture upon 
each of forty pieces of paper he folded them together into tri- 
angular bags and sewed them into a linen cover. He also pro- 
vided each one with a string so that they could be worn around 
the neck. 

It took him a whole day to finish the forty amulets. When 
they were all completed he consecrated them with strong charms 
and weird incantations. They were to protect the wearer from 
evil look, shot, thrust and throw; also from witchcraft and the 
deceit of infernal powers. 

Then he concealed them carefully in his bundle for distri- 
bution among the members of the chapter, when the proper 
time shoidd arrive. 

'r 'r 'r 

Fairman had kept his word. In the second week after the 
arrival of the brethren, he had surveyed for their use two hun- 
dred acres of land on the banks of the Wissahickon. Kelpius 
would have occupied it at once, had there not arisen serious dis- 
sensions in the chapter. 

Falkner and Koester, always doubtful regarding their rela- 
tions to the chapter, had instigated a real rebellion against 
Kelpius. 
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Even Biedermann was tempted to leave the chapter. Hift 
honest soul was convulsed with strange sensations. He wav- 
ered and his faith was like a ^^ruised reed^' in the wind. 

The primitive, unrestrained life in the colony, based on a 
genuine, sincere religiousness, did not fail to make a deep im- 
pression upon his convictions. Then his experiences in Ger- 
many, the journey on the Ehine and, by no means least, those 
words which Friederike had spoken to him in the house of the 
Quaker Eadcliffe in Philadelphia, rose in his memory and 
threatened to sever the bonds that held him to the chapter. 

Had it not been for his attachment to Kelpius, whom he 
loved and honored with almost dog-like affection, he would have 
become an "apostate," as did a number of others in the chapter. 

On a Sunday afternoon Kelpius called a meeting of the 
chapter in the meeting-house of the Quakers. The affairs of 
the chapter and the new regulations which he had drawn up 
were to be discussed. But only five and twenty brethren had 
obeyed the sununons. 

The others, like Christoph Warner, who roomed with Bie- 
dermann in the house of Konrad Antes, were sitting with their 
hosts in the gardens and conversing familiarly about things in 
the old Fatherland, or planned how they would acquire land and 
build houses ; or like Balser Heinbucher, who formerly had been 
a very zealous member of the chapter, roaming thru the fields 
and taking worldly delight in the blue-blossoming flax, and the 
grain-fields undulating in the warm sunmier-wind. 

With these brethren the settlement gained an excellent in- 
crease ; but they were lost to the chapter for all time. 

Nor did unanimity reign among the five and twenty breth- 
ren who had heeded the summons of the Master. 

Koester, the zealot of the chapter, charged Kelpius with be- 
ing an unbearable autocrat and called him the "Pope" of the 
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chapter. He became so loud and abusive that Biedermann lost 
patience and went for him, shaking him by the collar as a fox 
would shake a rabbit. 

If Kelpius had not interfered, the angry Biedermann 
would have made short work with the disturber by throwing 
him out of the room. 

More serious, however, was the manner in which Falkner 
made himself conspicuous. 

*We have come to this country under the spell of a great 
delusion,'* he commenced, when Koester had somewhat quieted 
down; "we have expected that we would find a religion not yet 
desecrated by the wiles of the great Dragon. We have not found 
Buch a country. For his rule is more absolute here than in the 
land that we left behind us. These people here, belonging to 
the sect of the Quakers, are a generation of poisonous vipers, 
altogether adicted to the errors of abomination. Altho their 
outward life glitters with the appearance of piety and Christian 
hospitality, their real religion is only ancient heathenism, made 
over as a new religion. Satan hath beguiled his followers in 
Uke manner thousands of years ago. You need only read about 
the Pithiae Delphinis, and you have the very original of the 
Quaker religion. Their service, which we have seen, is in con- 
formity with their confused religion. And look at this build- 
ing which they call their church ! It is hardly good enough to 
keep swine in I 

"Methinks, therefore, that God hath not sent us hither to 
bury ourselves in the loneliness of the forest, but that we should 
continue in preaching and exhorting, until we have torn out 
and exterminated the very roots of this confounded Quaker- 
ism !" 

When he had finished speaking and taken his seat again, 
oppressive silence reigned for some time. 
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Then, with a determined jerk, Kelpius rose; his eyes, usu- 
ally so mild and dreamy, flashed as by a sudden inspiration. 

"What brother Falkner advocates would mean to the chap- 
ter a radical deviation from the course which God himself hath 
commanded us !" he said with a trembling voice ; "we must not 
consent to that! God hath not sent us hither to judge or to 
destroy, but that we should be prepared to meet Him when He 
will appear. Concerning the people in the colony I will not 
deny that their Quaker religion may include some grave errors. 
But I also know that there are pious souls among them, who in 
the simplicity of their hearts endeavor to serve God truly and 
faithfully. Furthermore, we are reminded by our Lord in His 
Gospel as follows: Whosoever shall give you a cup of water to 
drink in my name, because you belong to Christ, verily, I say 
unto you, he shall not lose his reward! Now these brethren 
have received and treated us truly as brothers in the Lord. 
Therefore they cannot be far from the kingdom of God. And 
we owe to a Quaker-brother the land on which we shall erect 
our terrestrial tabernacle, as soon as we can manage to do so I'^ 

The majority of the members evidenced perfect consent to 
the statements of the Master. Eagerly they raised their right 
hands above their heads, as it was customary in the chapter 
when a resolution was to be passed. 

Only Falkner and Koester remained unmoved and looked 
gloomy and surly. They also refused to cast their votes when 
the new rules for the chapter were adopted. 

The next day after this meeting Falkner left the house of 
his host, Eeinert Theisen, and took up his abode in the "Black 
Eagle Inn.'' 

Notwithstanding the pleading of Kelpius to keep the peace, 
he soon commenced to preach in the house of Herman Upde- 
graeff, which was one of the largest in the settlement. 
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He seemed to have forgotten that he himself had suffered 
persecution at the hand of over-zealous orthodox ministers. 
Scarcely having escaped persecution, he became a persecutor 
himself. He furiously attacked the people whose hospitality 
the chapter was so liberally receiving, and was especially bitter 
against Pastorius, against whom he had conceived an inexplic- 
able aversion which in the course of time developed to open 
and relentless hatred. In his "sermons" he denounced him as 
an apostate and dangerous seducer who had enlisted with the 
hosts of darkness and was now fighting against the truth. 

So the evil seed of dissensions and factions was cast 
abroad. The peace and unanimity of the first years, which had 
bound the settlers together as one family for joy and sorrow, 
happiness and misery, had passed forever. 

The chapter had now lived in the settlement for about eight 
weeks. Things had grown steadily worse. The patience of the 
Quakers was taxed to its limits. Some of the "Friends" even 
became indignant at Pastorius because of the patience he ex- 
hibited regarding the disturbing activity of Falkner and his 
main supporter, Koester. 

The chapter, however, suffered the most by these troubles; 
for the second time it was threatened with dissolution. 

Selig was constantly urging Kelpius to decide on some 
drastic measures, in order to make an end of the untenable con- 
ditions. 

But the Master hesitated and waited for a revelation as to 
what he should do. 

Then, one morning at an early hour, while he was sitting 
alone in the garden, the revelation, so long waited for, came. 

Selig, who had been writing in the "Sanctum," came out 
to call him to breakfast. He first thought that Kelpius had 
fallen asleep; his head was leaning back and his eyes were 
dosed. 
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When Selig touched him, he was startled and evidently did 
not know at first where he was. Then he rose and, pointing 
toward the Wissahickon, said: "In a day or two, Brother Selift 
we will set out for yonder regions. The time of waiting is past; 
I have received an answer from tlie realms of the spirits. Mas- 
ter Zimmermann was the messenger : he bids me to make haste. 
Tonight we will be privileged to see a wonderful sign in the 
heavens. But let us be silent about this and make preparations 
for our leaving this world tomorrow at sunrise 1'^ 

It was soon known in the villages that the chapter was to 
leave the settlement for the Wissahickon. The departure was re- 
gretted by few. 

♦ « ♦ 

All these weeks Gessler had been living under a severe sus- 
pense of uncertainty. His belief that Biedermann was secretly 
Friederike's lover had become almost a mania with him. When 
so many withdrew from the chapter and chose to become settlers, 
he was tormented by the fear that Biedermann might follow 
their example. He was convinced that if this should happen 
Friederike was lost to him for ever. 

On the evening before the chapter left the settlement he 
had come to Qermantown. He wished to find out what Bieder- 
man had decided to do. 

There was considerable excitement in the village. Most of 
the settlers had quit work earlier than usual. Groups of people 
had assembled in the street, discussing in more or less passionate 
manner the change that had taken place regarding the social 
and religious conditions in the villages. 

Gessler, as he was passing one of the groups, espied Sauer- 
milch. Approaching him, and after seemingly listening for a 
while to the discourse that was going on, he pulled Sauermilch's 
coat and whispered: "Come with me, I must ask you some- 
thing I'* 
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« 

Sauennilch followed him for several paces. ^^What is it, 
tailor, what wouldst thou like to know?'^ 

"Hush ! not so lond V^ hissed Qessler ; "not everybody needs 
to know what I am going to ask you ! — Prithee, friend, tell me 
whether Biedermann will go with the chapter tomorrow?" 

*TVTiy, yes, tailor, as much as I know, he is fool enough to 
exchange the peace of our villages for the wilderness on the 
banks of the Wissahickon," answered Sauennilch. "If he had 
heeded my advice, he surely would stay here." 

^^Where is he tonight?" Gessler excitedly demanded. 

"What ails thee, tailor ?" asked Sauermilch, "thou seemest 
to be beside thyself with passion I What is there between thee 
and Biedermann? Where he is tonight? AVhen I left my 
house I saw him in the garden." 

"And the maiden, where is she?" 

*^The maiden ? what maiden ? Dost thou mean Friederike ? 
She was speaking to Biedermann across the fence." 

Gessler uttered an ugly word ^.nd hobbled away, leaving 
Sauermilch gaping with astonishment. 

« ♦ * 

The large bar-room of the "Black Eagle Inn" was filled 
with a noisy crowd. The friends and supporters of Falkner had 
assembled to give him a rousing demonstration; for, upon their 
entreaties, he had consented to remain in Qermantown as their 
spiritual leader. 

In order to prevent an actual breach with Falkner, Kelpius 
had given his permission to this; on the other hand, Falkner, 
being desirous to remain on friendly terms with the chapter, at 
least outwardly, had promised to re-join the chapter at any time 
the Master should demand it. 

The inn-keeper had not mugs enough for an occasion like 
the onq that evening. The guests that clamored for beer had to 
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be served by turns, some being compelled to wait till others had 
emptied their mugs. 

This concourse of beer-drinking, tobacco-smoking, and 
brawling men was a totally new occurrence in the settlement, 
and would not have been possible if the authority of Pastorius 
had not been undermined by the secret revolutionary activity 
of Falkner. 

When, five years before, the inn-keeper had opened his 
place, the village council, in order to curb to some extent the 
drinking habit in the settlement, had adopted an ordinance ac- 
cording to which it should be unlawful for the inn-keeper to 
sell during half a day to the same person more than a quarter of 
a pint of whiskey, or more than one quart of beer. 

He had, however, violated that ordinance on several occa- 
sions, and as warnings had proved ineffective, his license had 
once been canceled and his place closed. Then, after paying a 
fine and promising henceforth to heed the law, permission was 
given to him to re-open his place. 

He was now kept under strict surveillance, and as he well 
enough knew that these restrictions had been originated by Pas- 
torius, he had conceived a bitter hatred against the Doctor. 
When Falkner had started his agitation against the Quakers, 
quite naturally the inn-keeper at once sided with him and be- 
came his staunchest supporter. 

On this evening the ordinance of the council was a dead 
letter. Of course, the constable, the worthy Kasper Karsten, 
appeared at the inn and rapped his halberd against the clay- 
floor and threatened with the majesty of the law; but he was 
only laughed at and regaled with rude jokes. 

The inn-keeper snubbed him angrily. "To the deuce with 
thy law !" he cried ; "I know without that confounded law what 
IS right and what is wrong ! One man may be satisfied with one 
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quart of beer; but another can stand two and three and even 
morel I tell thee, Kasper, that from now on I shall not care 
a rap about the laws which the fools that constitute the council 
have passed. As long as I get paid for my beer and whiskey, 
I shall wait on any man till he is satisfied. This crazy law is 
all Pastorius^ doing anyhow, he framed it, and the others, out of 
sheer fear of the Doctor, have signed it V' 

Qessler came to the door; but not seeing Falkner, he pres- 
ently changed his mind and went back to the street. He did 
not drink beer, and the boisterous company was in no way to 
his liking. 

In the meantime the highway had again assumed its usual 
aspect. Transparent darkness enveloped the earth and the 
azure dome of the heavens was besprinkled with countless multi- 
tudes of the stars, which, on this evening, twinkled with excep- 
tional brightness. 

People from the neighboring villages had started on their 
way home. In some of the houses the pine-torches or oil-lamps 
had already been extinguished and the inhabitants had sought 
their resting-places. 

Qessler slunk carefully along the houses. Nearing Sauer- 
milch^s home, he unexpectedly ran into a couple that stood 
rather close together. He heard a soft outcry which did not come 
from the throat of a man; then a female figure vanished thru 
the little garden of a nearby house. 

"Holla, who is thisT 

"HoUa, who is itr 

"Tailor, is it thou r 

Gessler stopped. 

"Heinbucher, is it thouP^ 

'Tes, I was just about to betake myself on the way to 
Kriesheim. Now we can go together. Walking alone in the 
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night is not a pleasant thing. Canst thou keep a secret^ Qess- 
ler?'* 

"If it must be, I can. Art thou in a hurry to get home, 
Heinbueher ?^* 

"Not especially; only that I have a feeling that there is 
something in the air tonight which I do not like. Why wouldst 
thou know?*^ 

"Canst thou keep a secret, Heinbueher P^ 

"If it must be, I can ; why ?'^ 

"I want to find out something before I leave this place!" 

"It is already late, Qessler; what wouldst thou like to find 
outr 

"I want to find out what that witch of a girl, Friederike 
Zimmermann, had to talk so long with Biedermann tonight." 

"Biedermann and Friederike Zimmermann!" exclaimed 
Heinbueher in a subdued tone ; "Gessler, art thou jealous ? And 
how wilt thou find that out? Wilt thou be going to ask the 
maiden ? Look out, tailor ! She hath a sharp tongue !" 

"I am going to lay bare the villainy of that hypocrite, Bie- 
dermann!" snapped Qessler. "We can catch both at the place 
of their meeting." 

"And if we catch them, what art thou going to do about 
it?" 

"Then — then? Then I shall make him to know what I am 
able to do I" 

"Hush ! there is somebody coming !" 

It was Biedermann himself who passed them closely, going 
toward the house of his host, Konrad Antes. He carried a bun- 
dle on his back. 

"Come!" whispered Qessler imperatively, when Bieder- 
mann had disappeared. He hobbled on with surprising agility. 

The door of Sauermilch^s house stood open. A burning 
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pine-torch, stuck in the wall of the kitchen, produced just enough 
light to distinguish objects in the room. 

Walpurga was sitting near the fire-place and preparing 
fruit for drjdng. There was nobody else nearby. 

"Dost see, Heinbucher !^* said Qei^ler clinching his fists, 
"the maiden is not there ! We will now surprise her in the gar- 
den where she is waiting for Biedermann !^' 

They stepped back into tl^^ darkness. 

"^Tis late, Qessler," whispered Heinbucher. His voice 
trembled and with a frightened look he stared at the sky. "The 
maiden may have retired already f he continued, 'Qet us be go- 
ing so that we may soon come under a protecting roof. I told 
thee that there is something wrong with the heavens tonight. 
Just now I have noticed several stars shooting. See ! look ! there 
is another one, and there another! All the stars are moving I 
That surely means something extraordinary!" 

A subdued groan escaped his trembling breast. 

"Sign or no sign !" hissed Qessler, gnashing his teeth. "I 
must catch that Biedermann in his guile tonight !'^ 

"Gessler!" whispered Heinbucher, "if thou wilt not come 
with me now, I shall return to Kelpius, confess all my sins and 
ask him to be allowed to go with the chapter to the Wissa- 
hickon V^ 

^'Be no coward and no fool, Heinbucher!" urged Qessler; 
"come on!** 

Notwithstanding his crippled leg he crept cat-like thru 
the fore-garden and then along the house into the rear-garden. 
At a little bench he halted and threw himself flat upon the 
ground, and urged Heinbucher to do the same. 

.... In the forest nearby a whippoor-will called his name 
in endless repetition, and from different directions the. long- 
drawn hooting of owls was heard. In Pastorius* garc 
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only a short distance away, subdued talking was heard, and 
then the step of a man who apparently was walking up and 
down. 

Heinbucher was stricken with terror. At each hooting of 
an owl a quiver passed thru his body, and when he saw a star 
shooting, he groaned. 

The meteoric display became more intense every minute. 
All the heavens seemed to be out of joint. 

People were coming out of their houses and in awe-struck 
admiration discussed the mysterious phenomenon. 

"Gessler!" moaned Heinbucher, convulsively grabbing the 
tailor's leg, "I can bear it no longer 1 If thou must lurk here do 
it alone! I go and re-join the chapter I The world is surely 
coming to an end now; for the stars are falling from the heav- 
ens and the people on earth are stricken with fear of the things 
that are to come !'^ 

"Hush!" commanded Gessler, "keep quiet, there is some- 
body coming!" 

From the house next door a man came into the garden. He 
remained silent for some time, raising his face toward the sky. 
Then he spoke words of awe and reverence. Finally he returned 
to the house. The front-door was heard to open and to close 
again. 

It was Biedermann, evidently going back to Kelpius and 
Selig. 

He had scarcely gone when Friederike came from the rear 
part of the garden. She stopped in the immediate vicinity of 
the two lurkers. Mounting the bench she looked silently in the 
direction of Pastorius^ garden, where evidently all the faithful 
of the chapter had assembled. She remained as rigid as a statue. 

The two men on the ground hardly dared to breathe. 

After a while the maiden stepped down and seated herself 
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on the bench. She stooped low down. With her foot she could 
have touched Qessler^s head. She seemed to be oblivious to the 
awe-inspiring, magnificent phenomenon in the skies, and to all 
that went on around her. Suddenly she burst into passionate 
weeping which, at times, convulsed her whole body. 

Having become somewhat calmer, she rose and once more 
gazed in the direction of Pastorius^ garden, then turned and 
with quick steps went into the house. 

Qessler and Heinbucher now rose and stretched their ach- 
ing limbs. 

Suddenly there appeared in the sky a reddish brightness 
that seemed to be caused by a huge flame leaping across the 
heavens. 

A fireball, of the apparent size of a man^s fist, shot in a 
south-easterly direction across the sky and disappeared behind 
the hills on the Wissahickon. 

The orbit of the meteor could be seen in a fiery streak for 
minutes after the body had vanished. 

Like two petrified figures Gessler and Heinbucher stared at 
the heavens; then, all at once, Heinbucher threw himself to the 
ground and held his hands over his head, moaning and groaning 
ID utter despair and anguish. 

After a while he slowly raised his head again and then, 
with a yell, jumped to his feet and rushed madly out of the gar- 
den. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

>i^»r^) HE members of the chapter had enjoyed little aleep 
^f^l and rest during the night. Some had not gone to bed 
^^5^ at a!l. Not until dawn began to pale the eastern aky 
I^Wig did the heavens once more assume their usual aspect. 
^^^i At Bunrise the brethren who had remained true to 
thdr vow assembled on the market-place, readj to start for the 
Wissahickon. Even some of those who for weeka had wavered be- 
tween loyalty and disloyalty to the chapter, had during the night 
made up their mind to leave with the chapter the "world of 
perdition." 

Heinbueher, however, when the night of terror was past 
and the light of day dispelled his fear, had again changed his 
mind, deciding to stay in Sommershausen. 

When the company was ready to start, Koester appeared, 
but only to sever definitely his connection with the chapter. 
During the past weeks he had found new friends in Philadel- 
phia, where serious disruptions threatened to break out among 
the Quakers. Siding at once with the more rigorous party, he had 
taken up the fight against the liberals and progressives. 

Fighting was his congenial element. Peace and rest he 
could not endure. His ideal of the Church of God was a mar- 
tial host lined up against the enemy, always ready to plunge 
into battle. 

In parting from the chapter he called the brethren blind 
sheep, following a blind shepherd. Not considering Kelpius 
worthy of a friendly look, he gave his farewell by waving his 
hand toftily to the brethren. Like a hero who had vanquished 
his foe, he strode away towards Philadelphia. 
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Heavily laden with all kinds of settler's tools and imple- 
ments the company struck out for their new destination. Several 
brethren had muskets, powderhorns and bullet-pouches. 

They marched Indian-fashion. The highway was an old 
Indian trail, which did not lead comfortably along the dales 
and valleys, but always over the crest of hills and mountains. 

Towards evening, after an extremely tiresome march, the 
chapter crossed the Wissahickon by wading thru a shallow ford. 
They were now on their own land and soil. 

Ascending the bluff south of the creek they unexpectedly 
met a troop of red-brown children, who stared at them like 
half-tamed deer. Presently the tallest boy uttered that pe- 
culiar call of the Indians, that may mean surprise, warning or 
defiance. Then the troop hurriedly retreated and disappeared at 
a bend in the road. 

"The Wissahickon seems to be the boundary between civili- 
zation and savagery. Brother Kelpius,'' panted Selig from under 
his burden, without looking up ; "where there are children, the 
parents may not be far away." 

"They may not be far away,'' repeated Kelpius, toiling on. 

When they reached the crest of the ridge they found to 
their consternation that a tribe of Indians had erected its tepees 
on the very spot which Kelpius and Selig had previously marked 
out as the building-site for a tabernacle. There were about fif- 
teen tepees arranged in a circle, from the center of which thin 
columns of blue smoke ascended into the clear and tranquil 
evening air. 

The brethren silently laid down their packs and with 
troubled looks beheld the strange scene. Inexperienced with the 
life in the forest and distrustful toward the savages, they made 
ready with their muskets. 

In the meantime a number of Indians had emerged from 
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the circle. The women and children shyly and curiously 
crowded between the tents. 

Both parties regarded each other silently and with ominous 
looks. 

^^What are the pale-faces seeking in the wigwams of the red 
man?" a voice in fairly intelligible English was finally heard 
from the Indians. 

Kelpius advanced a few steps. "Peace be with you, breth- 
ren," he exclaimed ; "my good friends, there have been surveyed 
for us two hundred acres of this land, that we build thereon a 
house for us I" 

"Why have the white men taken up their arms whilst the 
chiefs are parleying?" the voice asked again, and an old Indian 
came forth from the crowd, ^Tiave they forgotten that their 
great Father beyond the salt water sea has commanded them 
to live in peace with their red brethren ?" 

Kelpius turned and explained the words of the Indian to 
the chapter. 

The weapons were then hastily laid aside. 

"We beg of our red friends not to consider this as an act 
of unfriendliness," he addressed the Indians. "Only a short 
time ago we came to this country and are not yet acquainted 
with the customs of the life in the forest, and this is the first 
time that we meet brave red warriors in the wilderness !" 

After a pause the chief resumed his questioning: "Are the 
white men now going to drive away their red brethren !" 

"Drive our red brethren away?" exclaimed Kelpius. "By 
no means that. God forbid I The great Lord in heaven has sent 
us hither, not to molest our red brethren, but to prepare our- 
selves for the manifestation of his great glory ! Methinks that 
there is room enough at this placiB for us and our red brethren !" 

"If Gitche Manitou has sent the white men hither, then 
the Indian will not be in their way," said the chief, convinced 
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rather by the mild and sincere tone in Kelpius' speech, than by 
clearly understanding him. "The white men may prepare their 
meal at the fire-places of the Indians/* 

The savages now withdrew, and squatting in front of their 
tepees, silently watched their guests. 

Night had not long come down upon hill and dale, when 
in both camps rest and quiet prevailed. In deep and dreamless 
sleep the brethren rested from the fatigue of their tiresome 
march. 

* 

The next morning, when daylight awakened them, the In- 
dians had disappeared. 

From the ridge the view reaches far over the wooded hills 
and valleys to the flat-land in the southeast, thru which the 
Delaware leads its broad and tranquil waters to the great At- 
lantic. 

As far as the eye can reach, all is green and undisturbed 
wilderness. No patch of brown land, no house or road indi- 
cates that civilized people have taken up their abode in this 
part of the country. 

At some places glistening mirrors glimmer thru the green. 
They mark the course of the Schuylkill, which at Philadelphia 
unites with the Delaware. The Wissahickon can not be seen, 
altho it winds its way at the foot of the ridge. It is hidden from 
view by the trees and the dense undergrowth. 

In speechless admiration the brethren gazed at the enchant- 
ing panorama that had unveiled itself before their eyes as by 
the magic touch of an unseen hand. 

^^hat think ye, Confratres mine, hath God not led us 
into a garden of Eden ?'* said Kelpius, his moist eyes sparkling ; 
"we are now separated from the realms of the great Dragon and 
secure from his wiles. My soul feeleth like a bird that has es- 
caped from its cage, and realizing its freedom, lustily si 
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and frolicketh. In like manner we will now intone a praise- 
hymn unto the Lord/' 

The singing did not last long. 

Tramp, tramp, a sound came thru the bushes. The breth- 
ren stopped in their devotions and looked around. Scarcely 
thirty paces from them the thicket parted and a great black bear 
appeared in the opening. When the animal found itself con- 
fronted by the company, it stopped, and rising on its haunches, 
uttered a defiant growl. 

The brethren did not look more confident now than they 
had the evening before, when they had discovered the Indians. 
The animal appeared to them as an unhappy spirit of the dark- 
ness, condemned to seek rest, but unable to find it. 

"I shall soon find out," whispered Biedermann, and keeping 
the bear under constant surveillance, stole to his bundle and 
took out his musket. 

But he had not even time to pour powder on the pan of 
the lock. The bear seemed to have guessed the intention; for, 
in a moment it was on its fours again and shot past the hastily 
retreating brethren, tearing and tumbling down the hill toward 
the Wissahickon. 

Needless to say, the interrupted song-service was not re- 
sumed. A spirit of terror had superseded the spirit of devotion. 

The magnificent view had also lost much of its charm on 
the brethren. By and by their earthly bodies asserted their good 
right by claiming nourishment. 

Preparations were now made to cook breakfast. Two breth- 
ren took kettles, and pushing and crawling thru the bushes and 
undergrowth on the slope, fetched water from the creek. 

It was a difficult undertaking. The incline was steep and 
the thicket almost impenetrable. A passable path to the creek 
was an urgent necessity. 
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After breakfast three brethren set to work with axes and 
hoes to effect the passage. 

That was the initial work of civilization in this region of 
the country. 

The path-makers struck it lucky. They had worked their 
way slantingly toward a place farther up the creek. About 
twenty paces uphill from the banks they found a spring bubbling 
vigorously and sending out of the green mossy rocks a clear 
brooklet thru the tangles of bush and shrub to the Wissahickon. 
The brethren cleaned the basin of leaves, grass and frogs, and 
when the water again had become clear, they quenched their 
thirst. 

At this place the Wissahickon widens, forming a long and 
narrow little lake. For a distance farther up, the creek works 
its way thru a ravine of wild and romantic beauty. Mighty 
rock-formations, huge boulders and towering cliffs border and 
impede the course of the water, as if they had been thrown there 
by one of the titanic giants of the m3rthical ages. Between the 
rocks and on the slopes century-old oak and pine trees raised 
their majestic crowns. 

Not far from the spot where the path-makers and spring- 
finders emerged from the thicket, the mother-bear which at sun- 
rise had frightened the brethren was giving her cubs a cool 
morning bath. 

She was sitting on her haunches and pensively watching 
her young ones. The little bears chased each other in the water 
and acted so comically that one of the three men broke out in 
a roaring laughter. 

No sooner did the little animals see these strange beings, 
than they turned and scampered towards the shore, where they 
presently vanished from sight. The old bear tore around and 
growled more fiercely than in the morning, as if she wanted to 
warn the intruders not to disturb her again in the realms of her 
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home. But she soon seemed to have come to a more sensible 
conclusion. Shaking the water from her pelt, she followed her 
cubs and dissappeared in the black opening of a cave in the 
rocks near the shore. 

"They will not harm us brethren, if we leave them un- 
molested," said one of the three men ; "in this region peace still 
reigns between man and beast. This is surely a blessed coun- 
try." 

An "Uh-uh" call was heard from the ridge. 

"They call us, brethren, the midday-meal seems to be 

ready," said the former speaker, "so let us return; we will be 

able to finish our task this afternoon." 

mm * 

A brisk and cheerful activity was soon inaugurated on the 
ridge. Many a proud patriarch of the forest felt saw and axe 
cutting its pith. A short trembling and wavering, as if over- 
come by a swoon, then a majestic inclining, and one after an- 
other the tree-giants came down, crashing, splintering and bury- 
ing under itself smaller specimens of its kind. 

Only a few days had passed before four roomy sod-huts, 
after the pattern which the brethren had seen in Germantown, 
were completed. 

The brethren devided the work systematically among them- 
selves. Three were selected for the duty of providing meals for 
the chapter. 

At times the brethren were able to fare sumptuously. There 
were places in the forest where artichokes grew abundantly. 
They were not exactly delicious, but as a base for other dishes 
they did well. If the supply of meat ran short, a brother would 
shoulder his musket, and it seldom took him very long to re- 
turn with a fat buck or a bundle of rabbit or fowl. Wild pi- 
geons and ducks were so plentiful that a man would have con- 
sidered himself a poor marksman, if he could not bring down 
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four or five birds with one shot. In the Wissahickon were hid- 
den treasures of the most delicious fish. Flour and what else 
the forest would not furnish, a brother fetched from German- 
town or Philadelphia. 

The Indians had taken up their abode in the triangle 
formed by the confiuence of the Schuylkill and the Wissahickon. 
Soon a friendly intercourse developed between the savages and 
the chapter. The brethren learned from them many useful se- 
crets regarding the life in the forest and the preserving and 
storing away of food for the winter. 

The Master did not take part in the coarse work of felling 
trees and cultivating the soil. His tender fingers were not made 
for such an occupation. Moreover, his time and interest were 
taken up with higher and more important matters. He had 
discovered grave errors in the calculations of Zimmermann re- 
garding the coming of the Christ. 

Above the bear cave there was a natural platform, pro- 
tected from the north and west winds by rocky walls. It offered 
a splendid view of the valley of the river. Here the Master es- 
tablished his "study .^^ 

The little package, which he had always guarded so care- 
fully, was now constantly at his side. Old and time-worn man- 
uscripts with bleached writing and obscure drawings, as well as 
new volumes bound in sheep-skin leather, lay open before him. 
Here he sat for hours and days, forgetting eating and 
drinking: here his soul ruminated in the sombre depths of the 
"forbidden knowledge.^^ 

In the course of a few weeks the old bear with her cubs be- 
came so accustomed to his presence near their lair, that he of- 
ten was compelled to protect the contents of that mysterious 
bundle from the ravages of the mischievous little bears. Their 
clownish antics would sometimes abstract his mind from his 
gloomy speculations. He then would sit idle for hours wal 
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them. An innocent smile like that of a child at times passed 
over his mild and pensive features, and the wrinkles on bis high 
arched forehead would, for a short while, disappear. It was as 
if on a gray and dreary day in fall, the sun breaks thru the 
clouds and sheds his warm, golden light over sleeping natu,re. 

When the singers of the forest were leaving for warmer re- 
gions in the South, and the frost was on the trees and bushes, 
and colored their foliage yellow, brown, and red, the friends 
from Germantown came to help the brethren to erect the taber- 
nacle. Under the supervision of Biedermann as master car- 
penter, the lumber had been prepared. Now it took but a week's 
time to complete the work. 

Square and melancholy, like a symbol of the gloomy doc- 
trines of the chapter, the house stood forth. On the top of the 
even-sided roof towered a small observatory, containing a chart 
of the heavens and a fair-sized telescope. The brethren were to 
watch here by turns, in order to give the alarm at the first sign 
of the approach of the harbinger of the Lord. 

The observatory was surmounted by a cross encircled by 
a rim. Uninitiated observers might have taken it for the sign 
of the Christian faith; but it was only a mystic symbol, repre- 
senting the limitation of all that is earthly, enclosed by the end- 
lessness of time and space. 

The lower floor of the house was taken up by the assembly 
hall, which the brethren called the "Saal.^^ Opposite the en- 
trance was the spacious fire place. To the left of it was a little 
platform with a crudely constructed pulpit and the chair for the 
Master. 

On the upper floor were the cells for the brethren. A ladder 
led from here thru a trap-door to the observatory. 

The dedication of the tabernacle was made a general holi- 
day for the chapter. The guests who came to take part in the 
celebration could be numbered by the hundreds. Not only the 
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friends from Germantown, but also many English Quakers from 
Philadelphia and people from nearby settlements had responded 
to the invitations of the Master. 

For the first time Falkner made his appearance on the 
ridge. He had expected that he would be appointed to deliver 
the dedication sermon in the afternoon. But, as this was a 
matter purely concerning the chapter, Kelpius would not per- 
mit Falkner to interfere with his authority. Selig was to preach 
in the morning and Matthaei, a reticent and unassuming former 
candidate, of theology, in the afternoon. Falkner, disappointed 
and offended, snubbed the brethren to the right and to the left 
and spoiled the festive disposition of many a brother. 

Sauermilch with his entire family, including also Walpurga 
and Friederike, were among the guests; and as a matter of 
course, Gessler was there also. 

When Kelpius observed the maiden his old painful affliction 
presently visited him. He strove hard not to think of her, but 
he succeeded poorly. All his labor and all the chastizement of 
the flesh, by which he had sought to subdue the sad, yet blissful 
longing of his soul, and to substitute for it the ecstacies of heav- 
enly love, had been in vain. 

During the intermission at noon he observed Biedermann 
conversing familiarly with Friederike as tho he were her brother. 
He envied his friend and once harshly called him away. He was 
convinced that, while the maiden was talking so confidently to 
Biedermann, her soul was seeking him. Sometimes he was in 
a state of severe agitation. He thought of Saint Gallus who, as 
the legend relates, threw his naked body into thotrns and nettles 
in order to deaden the temptations of the flesh. He would fain 
have done likewise. 

Qessler and Falkner were together most of the time. As 
the latter was not permitted to take part in the services as prom- 
inently as he had expected, he kept entirely aloof from the 
ter. 
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The two men remained in the neighborhood of Sauermilch 
and Friederike. When at noontime Biedermann was called awaj 
from the maiden, Gessler motioned to Falkner to follow him 
They soon disappeared from the view of the people. Some dis- 
tance away from the house they seated themselves on the moss- 
covered roots of an oak-tree. 

Falkner looked mockingly at his companion. 

"Well ?^' he asked with a sneer. 

"You have now seen it yourself! She could hardly wai 
till he came and spoke to her !" Gessler whimpered. 

"Amantes, amentesr (*) Falkner broke out with a subduec 
laughter; "hath the love for that wench rendered thee stone 
blind ?^' 

"You may be right in that after all I" groaned Gessler. 

"It must be surely so," Falkner continued, "for if thoi 
wast not blind, thou wouldst know by this time that thou needs 
not fear Biedermann in the least. The maiden loveth him al 
most as little as she loveth me I" 

Gessler scowled at him suspiciously. "Maybe you also con 
spire against me, as her mother and that fool Heinbucher !" hi 
cried. "You tell me I need not fear Biedermann! How cai 
that be? If perchance my eyes have deluded me, should m^ 
ears have deceived me also ? Has she not, only a week ago, tol( 
me that she is waiting for the one she loves; and if he shouh 
not come, that she is determined to remain a maiden for ever 
You know well enough that this was no meaningless talk !" 

Falkner laughed in his soft and taunting manner as h< 
answered : "I do not doubt in the least that she hath told the 
this ; nevertheless, it is not Biedermann whom she tries to entie 
by her enamoured cooing." 

"Then help me to find out who it is!" cried Gessler im 
patiently, digging his cane into the moss. 

(*) Those in love are out of their mind. 
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Palkner gazed pensively into the distance. "Thou hast 
helped me out several times already by lending me sundry lit- 
tle sums of money, my beloved friend," he drawled, as tho he 
had not heard Qessler's exclamation ; "couldst thou spare me once 
more the paltry sum of ten shillings? I am in sore need of 
some cash/' 

Gessler did not answer immediately; but fidgeted and 
fussed as tho he were trying to slip out of his coat. "You care 
little that I have earned my money by hard labor, and by im- 
posing on my body privations and sacrifices," he grumbled, ex- 
tricating some silver coins from a secret pocket of his coat; "and 
I do not know whether I shall ever get back from you a single 
farthing. In the meantime you take life easy, spending for 
worldly enjoyments; you drink beer and wine freely, but do 
nothing to earn a penny. — Here are eight shillings, I cannot 
spare another farthing at the present time. Do not forget to 
make out a note for the eight shillings with seven percent inter- 
est per annum. To everybody else I would charge ten percent, 
and you know I would get it !" 

"Be assured, Gessler, that at some later time thou wilt be 
glad to have accommodated me," said Falkner imperturbed, put- 
ting the money in a leather pouch which he carelessly stuck into 
a pocket of his trousers. 

It took Gessler some time to divert his thoughts from the 
money matters and concentrate them once more upon his love- 
affairs. ' ' rvr^ 

"Now then," he finally resumed, "if the maiden has not in 
mind Biedermann as the one, whom do you think she loves ?" 

"I cannot give thee a decisive answer just now," answered 
Palkner evasively, ^^ave patience for a little while : I shall watch 
the wench and all who come near her. Today the occasion is 
most favorable. Leave early and show thyself as indifiEerent as 
possible regarding her. I shall stay and keep my eyes open ^^^p 
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thy stead. Maybe I can solve this riddle before the evening 
comes/^ "^ 

With a groan Gessler gave his consent to this plan. Then 
they returned to the tabernacle. 

The evening settled down clear and cold. The sun, like a 
red-glowing disk, was still hanging above the western horizon, 
when the moon peeped over the violet hills in the east. The 
songs and the prayers on the ridge had ceased ; the place became 
stiller and more desolate. Only a few tarrying visitors were 
there. 

Sauermilch with his children had started homeward. Wal- 
purga would have accompanied him in order to help him with 
the little ones ; but Friederike seemed to be unable to get away, 
and her mother would not leave her alone. 

Biedermann had approached the two women once more 
and they were conversing about the occurrences of the day. 

Kelpius passed nearby. 

"Herr Magister!" the maiden called to him, "'tseems you 
do not recognize your old friends any morel Not once during 
the day have you spoken to us I^* 

"Why, nay, Friederike!" interposed Walpurga, "Magister 
Kelpius had so much to do, and his time was all taken up by 
his very important obligations; and it was a glorious day in- 
deed r 

"We are unworthy of the unspeakable blessings which the 
heavenly Father hath sent upon His children today 1" he an- 
swered with a trembling voice. 

"Will you not accompany us for a space on our way home,. 
Herr Magister?'* asked Friederike; "we are surely entitled to 
enjoy your company for a little while; don't you think so too, 
Biedermann ?'' 

"Yes," the latter answered; "we four, who again have met 
here so strangely, are bound together by eventful experiences 
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in the old Fatherland and on the way coming hither. The hap- 
penings in Mainz and on the Ehine will ever remain alive in our 
memories, I should think/^ 

"Now let us be going, Friederike," urged Walpurga, "night 
is falling and the forest is not free of dangerous beasts. We 
must hasten to overtake our fri^ends!" 

Together they went on the crest of the ridge. It happened 
as a matter of course that Biedermann and Walpurga went 
ahead and Friederike and Kelpius followed. 

Kelpius was as in a dream. He imagined he hard the 
rushing of his blood in his brain and felt the throbbing of his 
heart. Now it was as tho his whole being were drawn by ir- 
resistible, demoniacal power to embrace the maiden and to press 
her wildly to his bosom ; and then again he experienced a feeling 
of aversion, and a voice seemed to call out loud and mightily in 
his wavering soul : Turn from the tempter ! speak : Get thee be- 
hind me, Satan-Lilith ! 

" — You have selected a glorious place for your abode, Herr 
Magister!** said Friederike dreamily, "you may well like it 
here r 

Kelpius only heard her enchanting voice, as if coming from 
a distance far away. He did not understand, and he did not 
answer. 

^T)o you still believe in those abstruse doctrines which you 
have accepted from my father, Johannes Kelpius?" 

"Johannes Kelpius!" he uttered huskily; "they call me 
the Master of the 'Chapter of the Elect of the Lord !' " 

"Oh, Johannes !" cried Friederike passionately, "why must 
thou pretend to know more than our blessed Saviour and Lord ? 
Why must thou deny the divine voice in thy soul, as if it were a 
temptation of the evil one ? Why thrust aside the joy and bliss 
Aich the Lord Creator wants thee and me to possess?" 

Neither of them heard a rustling in the leaves caused by 
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stealthy steps, or noticed the figure of a man hiding behind the 
trunk of a pine-tree. But from behind the tree a face with a 
spiteful smile observed the two people who held each other em- 
braced in utter self-oblivion. 

From the direction towards Germantown Walpurga calls 
loud and fearful : "Friederike, Friederike !" 

The stout step of a man is nearing. 

Had Biedermann seen the two, before they drew apart from 
each other? 

With light-footed steps Friederike hastened past him. As 
if dreaming she said "Good Night" to him and hastened on. 

4c 4( 4( 

When Kelpius and Biedermann had disappeared in the di- 
rection of the tabernacle, Falkner stepped into the path and 
went on towards Germantown. 

^r T* T* 

From the chimney of the house grey smoke ascended. The 
crimson reflex of the fire on the hearth is seen thru the oiled 
paper of the windows. 

The brethren were waiting for the Master. 

"Go into the house and tell thy companions that they need 
not wait for me !" said Kelpius to Biedermann with a strange 
ring in his voice, when they stepped into the clearing; "I must 
contemplate on many important things before I shall be ready 
to seek rest and sleep \" 

Biedermann looked puzzled at the Master; but he had not 
the courage to ask for an explanation. 

Kelpius descended the path which led to his platform. 
When he arrived there the place was occupied by the bear-family. 
The eyes of the old animal glowed greenish and threateningly 
thru the dusk. But Kelpius did not seem to notice her. He 
went ahead boldly and absentmindedly. The old bear then 
growled and made for the cave, climbing over the rocks. The 
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cubs, not daring to follow in this direction, like dogs, pressed 
past Kelpius. 

It was after midnight when the Master returned to the 
house, shivering from cold and agitation. 

4c 4c 4( 

A week passed. 

The strange deportment of the Master was a riddle to his 
flock. His interest in the affairs of the chapter seemed to have 
vanished entirely. Often before he had forgotten mealtime 
when he was studying at his platform. Now the weather had be- 
come so inclement that he could not remain there for any length 
of time. 

He was shunning the place, neither would he stay in the 
house. Every morning he left the tabernacle and was no more 
seen, till he returned late in the night. 

The brethren did not know where he stayed during the day. 
Then, one day, two brethren who were hunting, found him, 
far away from the ridge face downward under a tree. When 
they had raised him from the ground, he could hardly move a 
limb; he was rigid from cold and exposure. By shaking and 
nibbing they succeeded in reviving him again. 

He looked at them with such a painful expression of de- 
spair, that the rescuers did not know what to make of it. 

^TTou have given us a bad scare, Master !" said one of them, 
"when we discovered you, lying here like a dead man, we surely 
thought that a mishap had befallen you V 

"Yes, and that would have been no wonder!" added the 
other reproachfully, "for, not an hour ago a pack of wolves chased 
past us, and according to unmistakable signs a panther must 
have its lair in the neighborhood. It is indeed like a miracle 
that your skin has remained whole during your rambles thru 
the woods. And besides, I do not think that by lying on the 
cold earth you are improving your health!" 
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"They are harmless enemies that threaten the body, breth- 
ren/* Kelpius answered hoarsely ; "more dangerous are the pow- 
ers that threaten the peace of the soul. Severe battles must be 
fought against them. — Let us now return to the tabernacle. To- 
night I must lay before the chapter a matter of great impor- 
tance !" 

When they arrived at the ridge, Falkner was there. He 
had unexpectedly come in the afternoon. By obscure threats 
against a certain brother he had caused quite a stir in the chap- 
ter. But he would not define his complaint nor divulge the 
name of the brother against whom it was directed. He wanted 
to know where the Master was. 

When they told him that since the dedication of the taber- 
nacle Kelpius was wont to spend the days in the forest, he 
smiled maliciously and nodded significantly, as tho this ex- 
plained all. 

During the evening meal depressing stillness prevailed in 
the hall. Outside the storm howled, dashing snow and rain 
upon the boarded roof of the house. The melancholy hooting 
of an owl nearby made the gloom within the more impressive. 

After supper the brethren took their seats in front of the 
platform and waited for the things to come. Only during sup- 
per had the Master announced that a meeting of the chapter was 
to be held that evening. 

As he steadfastly refused to preside, Selig took his place 
on the platform. 

After the opening Falkner jumped to his feet. 

"I regret deeply," he commenced after he had sneeringly 
smiled at the bent figure of Kelpius; "I regret deeply," he re- 
peated, "that I am compelled to lodge an accusation against a 
brother of our chapter. At the dedication of this house a brother 
hath neglected to guard his heart against the snares and fiery 
arrows of the enemy, but hath permitted the evil lust of the 
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flesh to enter his heart. Disgrace and reproach hath been 
brought upon the chapter, for the deed is already known in Ger- 
mantown, and how long will it be, until we are the topic of the 
street-gossip in Philadelphia!'' 

He paused. The looks of all the brethren were riveted 
upon him. 

"It may be presumed that the worm of evil lust was kept 
and fostered before we arrived on the shores of this country. 
The truth of my accusation is borne out by the fact that the 
woman persistently scoffs at the sincere attention of a godfear- 
ing and honest man; yea, that she hath boasted of having a 
lover in the chapter !" 

When he had finished, Selig made several vain efforts to 
speak; but was unable to force a single word from his lips. 

"This surely is an awful accusation !" he finally stanmiered ; 
"my soul would fain refuse to believe the reality of such wicked- 
ness. Will Brother Falkner not come forth and name the trans- 
gressor that we may deal with him according to the statutes of 
the chapter ?" 

Biedermann rose slowly and deliberately. 

"From several observations I have just been making,'' he 
said, "it would seem that some brethren consider me as the cid- 
prit. I confess that I have at several occasions freely conversed 
with the widow of our former Master, and that I also have not 
shunned the company of her daughter, who is a virtuous maiden 
as pure and noble as can be expected of a child of this world. 
But I declare upon my vow as a member of the chapter that I 
have been careful not to touch her body, except by her hand. If 
anybody dares to accuse me of anything improper or wrong, I 
freely call him a slanderer and vile defamer!" 

Falkner was sitting on his chair with folded arms and 
eyes half closed and smiled as tho he were not interested in 
anything that was going on. 
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Biedermann had hardly taken his seat, when Kelpius arose. 

"It is not Brother Biedermann who hath brought shMne 
and disgrace upon the chapter/' he said with a hoarse voice. 

All in the room now stared at the Master with fearful eyes. 
Only Falkner kept his former attitude. 

Kelpius, deathly pale, continued: "Satanas hath succeeded 
in landing one of his arrows, poisoned with hellish fire, in the 
soul of another brother. It did not happen, however, in open 
combat, but treacherously, in a moment when the brother was 
not aware of an attack. But the inference that the worm of evil 
lust was secretly fostered in the heart of the brother, I deny 
solemnly in the presence of the omniscient God. He hath also 
spared neither his soul nor his body in purifying himself by 
fasting and self-chastizing. Nevertheless, it is now the business 
of the chapter to pass judgment upon the transgressor.'* 

He then stepped to the front, crossed his arms on his 
bosom and bowed low down. 

"Brethren," — ^he sobbed, — "I am henceforth unworthy of 
being your Maser. I am the transgressor. But one thing I ask 
of you ! For the sake of the infinite mercy of the blessed Sa- 
viour and Lord, do not reject me altogether 1 I shall consider 
it grace of God, if, after I have absolved my punishment, you 
consider me the lowliest and most unworthy of you!'' 

He sank on his knees and bowed down till his forehead 
touched the clay of the floor. 

Without the storm roared, and the owl hooted. A gust of 
wind brushed thru the chimney and swept smoke, ashes and 
sparks into the room. The burning logs crackled angrily and 
the torches in the wall threatened to go out. 

Biedermann was the first one to recover from the shock 
which the confession of the Master had caused on the brethren. 
He walked up to the prostrate man and laid his hand softly on 
his shoulder. "Sise, Master !" he said with a look of defiance at 
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Falkner; "we all believe that God has forgiven you; and if 
anyone be here who doubts this, I say that his sin shall remain 
unforgiven and his transgressions shall be on his head forever I 
Rise ! and be our Master as you have been in the past I" 

Kelpius did not move. 

Selig stood at the pulpit, his face resting on the Bible. 

Slowly he straightened himself and commenced to recite 
with a choked voice : "The Lord is merciful and gracious, slow 
to anger and plenteous in mercy. — He hath not dealt with us 
after our sins: nor rewarded us according to our iniquities. — 
For as the heavens are high above the earth, so great is His 
mercy toward them that fear Him. — ^^ 

Tears were dropping from his eyes ; from the audience sobs 
were heard. 

"The matter is now before the chapter to be brought to a 
conclusion," Selig continued after he had recovered somewhat 
from his agitation. "But before we proceed, we will for a few 
moments remain in silent prayer, that we may be guided in our 
conclusion by the spirit of God." 

Matthffii was the first one to speak. He rose and closing 
his eyes said, Quaker fashion : "The Lord hath revealed to me 
this: The repentance and chastizement of Johannes Kelpius 
have come to the throne of God and have been accepted. They 
cover all his transgressions. On the robe of his soul there is 
no longer the contamination of his sin. Therefore I conclude 
that it shall be as brother Biedermann hath said: Johannes 
Kelpius, be Master of the chapter I Spiritus Dei locutiLS est, 
(The Spirit of God has spoken) Amen!" 

"Amen!" sounded the echo from the assembly and the 
right hands went up. 

Only Falkner remained unmoved. The smile had disap- 
peared from his face, and instead a frown lay between his dark 
browB. 
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Over Seng's countenance passed a faint smile of relief and 
satiBfaetion. He straightened himself with evident comfort. 

Turning to Falkner he asked : "Hast thou aught to add in 
this matter, Brother Falkner?" 

"I submit to the decree of the chapter," the latter answered 
gruffly. 

"And does thy heart sincerely concur with this decree, with- 
out grudge and discontentment?" 

"If this decree is an answer of the Spirit, I concur without 
gnidge and discontentment!" 

"Then the matter is dismissed !" Selig decided, stepping 
from the platform and drawing near to Kelpius. 

All the brethren kissed Kelpius as a symbol of forgiveness. 
When Falkner neared, Kelpius embraced him and kissed him on 
lips and forehead. 

The next morning Falkner returned to Qermantown. He 
seemed to be in a great hurry to leave the ridge. 




CHAPTER VIII. 

i^» I OR weeks rain-storms and occasional snow-flurries had 
B^S alternated with fair and sunny days. Then, one morn- 
Pyji ing, when the good people of Germantown awoke, real 
^Sa winter had come. During the night a hlizzord had 
9f^fi raged and buried the earth under a deep crystal cover 
of snow. 

The German settlements were now cut off from coramuni- 
(ition with other parts of the world. But between the villages 
tile highway was to be kept paesable so that neighborly inter- 
course suffered no interruption. 

Early in the morning the village-beadle, Kasper Karsten, 
bearing the insignia of his office, a brass bell and a mighty hal- 
berd, strode thru the snow to the house of the burgomaster. Doc- 
tor Franz Daniel Pastorius, to receive instruction as to what 
'as to be done in the prevailing emergency. 

A short time later his hell sounded shrilly and penetrat- 
it^ly thru the wintry stillness, and with drawling voice the 
"orthy Kaaper called the burghers to their duty. 

The summons was heeded immediately. From the snow- 
WTered houses men and youths came forth with shovels and 
■ >'orked their way to the market-place. The first one to arrive 
there was the burgomaster himself, who, when the work of mak- 
ing a path thru the snow was begun, shoveled as sturdily and 
perseveringly as tho the shove! and not the writing quill had 
teen his working utensil from chUdhood on. 

From the other villages parties worked toward them, so 

I that it took only a few hours until the road as far as Krefeld 
*as once more passable. The latter place was the boundary ^^ 
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civilization. An Indian path led into the endless wilderness 
of the Great West ; and the Indian looked with disdain upon his 
white brother who, in order to get thru the snow, must make a 
path beforehand. 

In the afternoon people were seldom seen on the street of 
Germantown. German industriousness and cheerful conversa- 
tion prevailed in the homes. The father and the grown-up son 
would perhaps be found sitting at the loom making the shut- 
tle whiz thru the warp. The mother and the girls, and per- 
chance even the boys, would either be spinning or knitting. 

In the home of Pastorius circumstances were very much the 
same as in any other house in the village. If the Doctor was 
not occupied with matters pertaining to his ofl&ce as mayor and 
justice of the peace, he would sit at the loom, weaving, or have 
his place at the shoemaker's bench, drawing the pitched thread 
dexterously thru the leather. Frau Anneken we would find at 
the spinning wheel, and while the little machine was purring 
away, she would tell her boys a story of her beloved Fatherland 
or a fairytale of the beautiful Rhine. 

Often, however, Pastorius was called away from his occu- 
pation as a craftsman. The settlers were dependent on him in 

all matters requiring familiarity with the intricacies of the law. 

* * * 

Balser Heinbucher, who on the night of the meteoric dis- 
turbance had been at the point of re-joining the chapter, was 
now in the seventh heaven of bliss and love. The relation be- 
tween him and Barbara, the seventeen-year-old daughter of Dirk 
Opdegraeff, had by this time so far progressed that he could un- 
dertake to press his suit in earnest. 

Towards evening he went with his future father-in-law tc 
the home of Pastorius to have the contract of the betrothal exe- 
cuted. Mother Opdegraeff and the damsel Barbara followed the 
two men at a distance, as was the custom in the colony at that 
time* 
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When they entered the home of Pastorius, the Doctor was 
occupied with fitting the leather over the last for a new shoe. 
He laid the work aside and covered it with his blue linen apron. 
While Fran Anneken entertained the callers he washed his 
pitch-besmeared hands in a wooden bucket and dried them with 
a towel that hung beside the bench. Then with his fingers he 
smoothed down his hair a bit, put on his long-lapped coat, and 
with this the outward metamorphosis from a craft-master to the 
'honorable burgomaster'* of Germantown was completed. 

Dirk Opdegraeff presented his case in a well studied little 
speech, in which he praised the virtues of his daughter and her 
lover, the respectable Balser Heinbucher, who wished to be- be- 
trothed, expecting to marry each other, after the accustomed 
time of decent and virtuous company and courtship had expired. 

"My part in this happy aflfair will soon be accomplished. 
Friend Opdegraeff,** said Pastorius with an approving look at 
the chastely blushing Barbara. "I must give credit to thy son- 
in-law in spe for his decision to sever his connection with those 
fanciful dreamers, with whom he formerly was associated. Wed- 
lock is a holy estate and a service more pleasing to God than the 
flight into the wilderness and the indulging in reveries and hazy 
speculations.** 

He took his seat at his writing desk and soon his quill 
skipped and scratched over the parchment. It was a lengthy 
document to which the four persons afterwards signed their 
names. 

When Balser put the contract into his pocket, he laid three 
sMlhngs on the table for the Doctor. 

"Two are enough, my son !** said Pastorius, "put that other 
shilling back into thy pouch. The shillings will soon be scarce 
enough with thee, when the duties of a house-father will be 
laid upon thy shoulder !** 
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But Balser considered his luck worth three shillings and 
tried to persuade the Doctor to accept the one as a present. 

Pastorius, however, remained firm. "I would not have my 
conscience to be cross at me because of a shilling taken against 
its consent," he said smiling; "keep thou thy shilling." 

Balser then let the coin clink back into his pouch, and, ra- 
diant with happiness, led Barbara to her father's house. 

« * * 

Not far from the place they met Gessler, who was on his 
way to the "Black Eagle Inn." In his rapture Heinbucher did 
not observe the envious look which the tailor cast at him, when 
he said "Good Evening." 

"Confound the wretch I" said Gessler to himself when he 
had passed them ; "hardly half a year is he here and already he 
is bringing home a wench as his betrothed sweetheart. And I, 
who have more pounds than he shillings, do not even know 
whether my hopes will ever come true ! I could nicely provide a 
soft and comfortable nest for my ladybird ! Confound the coy- 
ness of the damsel!" 

He stamped his cane determinedly in the snow and jerked 
his head. 

"Ah, never mind," he continued in his soliloquy, "let them 
sneer at me and take me for a simpleton. I shall gain her never- 
theless, even if I must sacrifice my last farthing or assign soul 
and body to the evil one, like Doctor Faust! Ha, what do I 
care for the babbling of those fools about a heavenly or infernal 
hereafter !" 

In his wrath he forgot himself. Instead of setting his cane 
upon the ground, he made a thrust into the blue air, which re- 
sulted in his sagging down as tho he had received a blow on his 
head. 

He rallied quickly and hobbled hastily toward the tavern. 
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Falkner was sitting at the long guest-table; he had been 
writing. It was evidently a letter which he had just completed. 
A beer-mug, out of which he occasionally took a sip, stood before 
him. 

When Gressler entered he greeted him with a jovial nod 
and carelessly invited him to sit beside him. 

The tailor leered at the two letter-sheets on the table, filled 
with writing. Before Falkner could cover them with a sheet 
of blank paper, Gessler had discovered that the name of Pastor- 
ius quite frequently occurred in the writing. But he had not 
the courage to ask Falkner what he had written ; and besides, he 
knew that Falkner would not tell him the truth in any event 
In the corner of the room stood a loom, as in every house 
in the settlement. But the inn-keeper evidently was not in earn- 
est with his weaving. The treadles and the shuttle seemed to 
Buffer from old age, so sluggishly did they move. 

The worthy host had been relating to Falkner how the two 
weddings which up to that time had occurred in Germantown 
had been conducted. Gessler's entrance had interrupted him. 
When his wife had served a mug of beer to the tailor, he re- 
sumed his narrative. 

"Yes, Pastor," he said, stretching himself comfortably, 
"they were married in that shanty, supposed to be a church, and 
they called it a wedding. But such a wedding it was ! yae ! 
If the two occasions bad been funerals instead of weddings the 
guests could not have deported themselves more soberly. What 
do you think? One little keg of beer they consumed at each 
wedding, and I had prepared three barrels! At each occasion 
two barrels wasted for me. Just think, a wedding, and not one 
person befuddled ! And that is what we owe to this confounded 
Quaker rule! But, what could a person do? Pastorius was 
master and lord in the settlement and even dared to prescribe 
how much a man was permitted to drink. Nobody dared to 
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question his authority, because the whole Quakerism in the set- 
tlement and the government of the colony supported him. Yes, 
what could a person do, but conceal his anger and keep his 
mouth shut. 

"There is, however, a great change taking place, your Eev- 
erence!" — It always pleased Falkner when he was addressed 
"Your Reverence/' tho he knew he had no right to the title; — 
"Since you have come to the settlement and taken such a praise- 
worthy stand in defense of the old faith and the venerable cus- 
toms of the fathers, many people have become impatient of the 
narrowminded arrogance of Pastorius." 

Falkner did not answer; he deliberately stroked over the 
concealed manuscripts before him, as tho to say: If ye knew 
what I here hold covered, ye would be greatly astonished I Then 
he joyfully blinked at Gessler and said: "At thy wedding, my 
beloved friend, nobody shall say that it resembled a funeral 1 
Hey, what dost thou say to that ?" 

The tailor made a rather stupid grimace and whistled thru 
his teeth. 

"Yah, yah!" laughed Falkner, "by no means shall it be a 
Quaker-wedding, and our friend, the keeper of the ^Black Ea- 
gle Inn,' shall not complain that one drop of his good brew was 
wasted I" 

"It worries me little, how much beer shall be drunk at my 
wedding,'' replied Gessler. "For the present I should be satis- 
fied if I knew whether there is going to be a wedding for me at 
all !" 

" 'Tshall come about all right, Gessler !" whispered Falkner, 
holding his hollow hand before his mouth and confidently in- 
clining towards the tailor; ^Tiave patience, thy business is pros- 
pering nicely, and there is no cause for despair I" 

Again he stroked with evident satisfaction over the letter- 
sheets : then dreamily gazed at the nails of his thumbs. 
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"How was that with the joining together of the parties at 
those weddings ?'^ he suddenly asked the host ; "as I understand, 
there was at that time no clergyman in the colony; how then 
could a lawful marriage be performed?^* 

^TV^ell, as there was no other way of getting married, Pa&- 
torius wedded the couples in the Quaker church/^ answered the 
host, climbing from the loom. "You know, he combines in his 
person all authorities in the settlement. He is judge, agent, 
cobbler, weaver, parson, and who knows, what more I It surely 
is time that a limit be set to his arrogance I" 

"The people that have been married by that man are living 
in shamefid concubinage!" roared Falkner. "He had no au- 
thority to perform so holy a ceremony. He should be sent to 
prison for it; and the parties must be re-married by a regular 
ordained minister of the Church !" 

The landlord scratched his head in perplexity. "Of course, 
that would be the right way," he said ; "yet we must not forget, 
my worthies, that the marriage laws in the colony diflEer very 
much from those in the old country. I am afraid that in this re- 
spect you will not be able to alter things. We Germans are in 
the minority, and to make things still worse, many of our small 
number have embraced confounded Quaker religion. You may 
realize this by considering the case of Pastorius himself, who 
has turned Quaker, and of Theisen and others, who think that 
because they are Quakers they can bully the whole settlement !" 
He took an oil lamp from a bracket, trimmed and lighted 
it and then, with his wife, left the room to attend to their work 
in the stable and bam. 

No sooner had they left, than Gessler drew nearer to Falk- 
ner and with an excited whisper asked : "Have you found out 
something positive in the matter?" 

"Thou meanest in thy love-aflfair ?" said Falkner lightly. 
"Well, about what elsei^^ snapped Gessler angrily; "I did 
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not come from Krefeld to Germantown to have another look at 
your face, nor to witness that fool Heinbucher in his bliss and 
good luck, as he led his young bride-to-be by her arm, as tho he 
were a nobleman. What did you mean when you said that my 
business was prospering?^* 

"What I meant by that?" Falkner tauntingly replied; "I 
meant that thou art a fool like Heinbucher, only of a different 
kind. I shall tell thee why. First, because thou art infatuated 
with just the one wench that does not want to marry thee. Sec- 
ondly, because, notwithstanding the prevailing woman-famine in 
the settlement, thou couldst easily secure a spouse from the 
other damsels in the villages. It is well known that thou hast 
money; people think that thou canst count it by the thousands. 
I know more than one wench who would consider it a great 
honor to become Frau Gessler ! But, I know that thou art stark 
crazy for Friederike Zimmermann, and that there is no use 
speaking to thee about other women. Let that be so then. — 
What I have found out at the ridge is this : neither Biedermann 
nor anybody else in the chapter has the remotest idea of con- 
testing thee thy prude damsel Friederike !" 

Of what he had seen on the evening of the day of dedica- 
tion of the tabernacle and of the happenings at the meeting of 
the chapter a week later, he waa careful not to divulge even a 
hint. 

Gessler shook his head despairingly. 
This girl is a great puzzle to me !" he sighed. 
^A puzzle to thee? Ha, ha!" laughed Falkner, "forsooth, 
that this knowledge hath not come to thee sooner, is another 
proof of the truth of the old saying: Amantes, amentes!" 

"0, stop your Latin nonsense!" flared Gessler; "rather say 
something that I can understand and that is to the point !" 

Falkner did not answer immediately; for a while he 
drumimed with his fingers on the table. 
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"I shall give thee a twofold advice, Gessler," he finally 
went on; "if thou wilt heed it, so much the better for thee. — 
Above all, thou must exercise more patience ! Eemember, that 
women are the more stubborn in their wilfulness the more a 
man runneth after them ; and the more crazy for him the more 
unconcerned he is about them. Thou needst not fear that the 
damsel will marry another man. If she will not marry thee, 
she will never get married. This is as true as the Gospel. There- 
fore take thy time, or else thou wilt spoil everything. — And then 
it may benefit thy affairs if thou wouldst betake thyself to the 
Wissahickon and present the matter to Magister Kelpius.^^ Here 
he could not suppress an ironical grimace. "If there is a per- 
son living that has any infiuence on the damsel it is he! If 
thou canst win him over to be thy intercessor — and I cannot 
see why he should not willingly consent, — thou wilt soon see 
the result in the deportment of the maiden." 

For some time they sat in silence, Falkner with the air of 
a man who knows exactly what he is saying and doing. Some- 
times there was a noticeable twitching about the corners of his 
mouth, as if it were difficult for him to refrain from making 
another taunting remark. 

Gessler was fidgeting and wavering whether to trust or dis- 
trust Falkner. 

Finally he rose and commenced to hobble to and fro in the 
room. 

"I shall take into consideration what you have counseled 
nie, Falkner," he said. — He never dared to address Falkner 
with the familiar "Thou," altho the latter never addresed him 
otherwise than with "Thou" or "Thee."— "But mind, what I 
tell you" he went on ; "altho I am only a simple and lame tailor, 
the time may come when people will have reason to be afraid 
of me. Then I shall exercise neither favor nor mercy." 

His features were distorted to such a hateful grimace that 
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even Falkner felt an uncomfortable Bensation. But he laughed 
it away. 

"What a contrary fellow thou art, Qeasler 1" he said ; "ia 
there any reason for me not to be sincere with thee ? Have I not 
ample reason to be grateful to thee? and am I not still thy debtor 
and bound to be thy friend?" 

Oessler kept on hobbling to and fro for a while, then finaUy 
quieting down he said with the accustomed tears in his eyes: 
"Well then, I do not distrust you, I only wanted to give you 
well-meant warning I" 

"Ah," said Falkner, "a well-meant warning! I appreciate 
that indeed !" 

"Let ua stick together, you and I!" resumed Oessler, re- 
taking his seat, "maybe we will succeed after all !" 

"That we most surely will, Oessler I" added Falkner while 
that ominous twitching about his mouth again appeared. 

When, a short time lat^r, the tailor started for Krefeld, 
Falkner accompanied him as far as Sonunershaueen. 




CHAPTER IX. 



■fejirji HEN^ the warm breezes of spring awoke and the flow- 
aJXw 6™ everywhere exhaled their sweet fragrance, Falkner 
iJtTJ became tired of living in Qermantown. Now, as the 
jrjP winter-storms no longer swept over the ridge on the 
afffcc Wissahickon, and the forest with its endless lanes 
seemed to beckon him from afar, he remembered that he still 
belonged to the chapter and that his place should be among the 
brethren. 

The colonists in general did not grieve at his leaving the 
Battlement. During the winter the number of his adherents 
had dwindled down to a few who were permanently dissatisfied 
and considered themselves oppressed and wronged by the strict 
enforcement of the statutes and ordinances of the village govern- 
meat. They did not, however, enjoy the best of reputation and 
had little influence on the public life in the settlement. They 
represented that questionable element which, it seems, every com* 
munity must have in order to keep the law-abiding element wide 
atake and on the alert. 

But Falkner cared little whether people liked or disliked 
tim. He had made his plans for the future and kept them se- 
cret. 

Having rejoined the chapter, he now assumed the air of a 
trne penitent. He even made a full confession of his sins and 
transgressions to Kelpius and asked his forgiveness. And Kel- 
piuB, artless and trusting, took his repentance as genuine and re- 
ceired him with unrestrained love and kindness. 

The members of the chapter, however, were not so easily 
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reconciled ; they showed their aversion to Falkner more or less 
openly. 

The penitent himself did not seem to notice that he had 
become almost a stranger to his former associates. He acted 
as tho his relation to the chapter had never been disturbed. 
His very nature seemed to have undergone a thoro change. With 
praiseworthy zeal he resighed himself to the new rules that had 
been introduced since the chapter had settled on the Wissa- 
hiekon. 

In appearance the chapter had indeed taken on the well 
established order of a monastery. The labor in field and forest, 
the time for contemplation and prayer, for rest and recreation, 
was regulated to the minute, and every brother had to perform 
diligently and obediently the duties assigned to him. 

Falkner now deported himself as one of the most pious and 
conscientious brethren. No one, however, knew how difficult 
this was for him, and how much he inwardly revolted against it. 
Nothing could be more repulsive to his willful disposition thap 
such stringent regulations. 

Kelpius rejoiced in the seemingly genuine conversion of 
this once so stubborn brother. It was in vain that Selig, who 
had a deeper insight into human nature, warned him and rec- 
ommended greater caution. Kelpius even became irritated at 
these constant warnings. 

"How often must 1 forgive my brother who hath sinned 
against me?" he once asked the older friend. "Why, canst thou 
not rejoice with me, seeing that Brother Falkner glorifieth God 
by serving Him more faithfully than thou and I?" 

"Gladly would I rejoice with thee. Brother Kelpius," an- 
swered Selig, sorrowfully shaking his grey locks; "if only I 
were convinced of the brothcr^s sincere repentance ! But, I can 
not help being suspicious. I have a presentiment that Falkner 
is only shanmiing, and that he pursues secret plans which he 
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trieth to hide behind this sudden zeal and devotion. I believe 
that I have looked deeper into this man's soul than thou ! Ex- 
cept he prove his repentance by more convincing evidence, I 
counsel to be watchful about him!" 

It was of no avail; for there was no room for distrust in 
the heart of the master. 

There was, however, one peculiarity about Falkner's con- 
duct. Whenever an errand was to be made to Germantown or 
Philadelphia, he usually succeeded in arranging things so that 
he was commissioned to make the trip. If a brother went with 
him, they regularly returned the same day; but when he went 
alone he usually did not return before the next day. He was 
then never at a loss to give a plausible explanation as to how 
and where he had been detained. 

In truth the brethren cared little about these things; they 
were well satisfied that they did not need to make those trips. 

Yet, if it had been known in the chapter that Falkner of- 
ten called on all the lawyers in Philadelphia for the purpose of 
acquainting himself with the laws of the colony, as far as they 
concerned power of attorney, mortgages, contracts, leases and 
deeds, peradventure even Kelpius would have joined Selig in 
his suspicions. 

For, what business had a brother of the chapter to meddle 
with worldly affairs of such a nature ? 

At the beginning of spring Kelpius had again made the 
platform above the bear-cave his "Sanctum." He intended to 
have the place covered with a roof. Here, in the midst of those 
romantic surroundings of grotesque rock-formations, from which 
the view opened on the glistening surface of the little lake and 
reached far out to the violet hills on the opposite banks of the 
Schuylkill, his soul was in a state of permanent mystic rapture. 
How clear and invigorating was the air laden with the balmy 
fragrance of the balsam-fir ! The breezes were incessantly whis- 
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pering in the dusky crowns of the pines ; from a distance above 
the little lake the subdued roar of the falls of the Wissahickon 
was heard. The rich green round about gradually blended in 
countless color-shades into the warm violet of the distant hills. 

The very soul of Kelpius perceived with innocent delight 
the quiet grandeur of the landscape; he heard in its mysterious 
beauty the voice of eternal love and divine perfection. 

He had recovered from the sufferings of "fleshbom*^ love. 
The equilibrium of his inner being was once more restored. The 
last great affliction on the evening of the dedication festival had 
been necessary to break the fetter that had held him to the 
world of vanity and perdition. He could now think of Frieder- 
ike without his heart experiencing painful sensations. 

In a mystic-serene letter to his spiritual affinity, the lady 
Eleonora von Merlau of Frankfurt, who later became the wife 
of the famous Mystic, Johannes Petersen, he pictured his ex- 
periences and reported the great victory of his soul as an im- 
portant event in the kingdom of God, over which surely the 
heavenly hosts had intoned a mighty AUelujah ! 

He asked her to send him a small harp ; for he said, his soul 
was inclined to join the birds of the heavens in singing praise- 
hymns to the glory of God. 

To his old teacher and friend. Doctor Fabricius, the famous 
professor at the University of Altorf near Nuremberg, he also 
wrote a long epistle in which he depicted with glowing colors the 
beauty of his new home in blessed Pennsylvania. 

Nevertheless, the platform did not suit him after all as his 
permanent "Sanctum." He feared that the tempting beauty 
of this world thus constantly before him might dim his inner eye 
for the imperishable glories of the heavenly world. 

He went to Biedermann, who had already commenced with 
preparing the lumber for the roof, and bade him stop. "I have 
discovered another place for my ^Sanctum,* for which there is 
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no roof needed/' he said. "The bears have moved out of their 
cave and have returned no more. I have just inspected it; it 
may easily be transformed into a comfortable cell. Come and 
see, and let me have thy counsel how it can be accomplished 1" 

Biedermann laid down his carpenter tools, and obediently 
followed the Master. On the way he called Sauerwasser, the 
cliapter-mason, to accompany them. Selig joined them also. 

A mouldy, disagreeable smell emanated from the damp 
hole, so that Selig, who was rather sensitive in such things, had 
to protect his olfactories with his handkerchief. 

*T[f thou carest for the health of thy body, Master,'^ he 
said, ^^ave brother Biedermann finish the roof for the platform, 
where there is light and sunshine. In the holes of the earth 
dwell the spirits of countless diseases, which, once having taken 
possession of the human body, will never leave it. The Lord 
hath created holes and caves for bears, snakes, and all kinds 
of unclean, creeping, hopping, and wriggling beast and pests. 
But the dwelling of a man should be in the light and not in 
the dark earth.'^ 

^TVhat does the health of the perishable body matter, com- 
pared with the delights of the soul?'' answered Kelpius. "The 
advent of the Lord is at hand ; why therefore care for this mag- 
got-bag of the body? I am convinced that the Lord will at 
this place open to me the very fountains of his mysteries. Did 
not Saint Jerome choose to live in a cave also? and did he not 
receive there wonderful revelations? I shall call this cave my 
TJrania!' — ^What is thy judgment. Brother Biederman, regard- 
ing its transformation to a habitable abode for me ?" 

Biedermann did not answer immediately; he scratched 
his beard and looked dubiously at the Master and then into the 
dusky hole. 

*T[f yon insist on having your intention carried out," he fi- 
nally said, ''the first thing to be done is that Brother Beo^dp^^ 
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whom the Lord has given power over unclean spirits, pronounce 
his strongest charms into this cave^ that all evil demons must 
clear out; then a thoro cleaning should be instituted. After 
that I shall provide the floor with planks and construct a decent 
I entrance. The openings at both sides and above the lintel, 
Brother Sauerwasser may fill out with masonry. And finally, 
the whole room should be white-washed. In this way a cell may 
be made out of a cave. But — " 

He looked pleadingly at Selig. 

Kelpius, however, did not give him time to finish the sen- 
tence. "This is an excellent plan, brethren !" he exclaimed with 
the delight of a child; "I beg of thee. Brother Biedermann, to 
commence at once with the work that I may soon move in!'^ 

In a little more than a week the task was done. 

The dedication and occupancy of this "Urania" by the 
Master was made an occasion for a great festival at the "Ridge." 
The brethren, directed by Kelpius, indulged in much praying 
and singing. At the conclusion. Brother Rembler drew crosses 
with hollowed chalk on the lintel and on both jambs, mumbling 
strong incantations while doing it. Thus the return of the evil 
spirits that had been driven out was made impossible. 

At any rate, so the brethren believed. 

4> 4> 4> 

When Kelpius had settled in his "Urania," the student-coat 
which he was still wearing appeared to him a rather worldly 
dress. It was, besides, well worn, and the lining peeped thru 
sundry holes. 

One day, when Falkner was ready to go on an errand to 
Germantown, the Master called him to his cell and said: "If 
thou dost not mind, Brother Falkner, I would ask thee to go to 
the tailor who came with us from the old country ; he liveth, if 
I remember correctly, in Krefeld. Give him my greetings and 
tell him to call on me at some leisure time. I wish to see him. 
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He should bring with him his tape-measure and some samples 
of wearable cloth of a dark color. I am desirous of laying aside 
my worldly dress and of wearing one of a more suitable color 
and design. It shall be bare of all vain adornments and should 
envelop by body from neck to the feet!" 

"If I understand thee correctly, Master," answered Falk- 
ner earnestly, but about his mouth there was that ominous 
twitching, "it shall be a regular Monk's robe'. I surely do not 
mind the way to Krefeld, and I judge that the tailor will gladly 
do the work." 

On his way to Qermantown he was in a hilarious state of 
mind. Thinking of his commission to Gessler he sometimes 
laughed aloud. 

"This will be a welcome summons to the tailor!" he said 
to himself. "I cannot convince the wretch that he has no com- 
petitor in the chapter. I wonder how he will fare when he talks 
to the Magister about his love-affair. He is stark crazy for the 
wench indeed. Amantes, amenies! — All in vain, my beloved 
tailor, she will never marry thee, unless a miracle takes place; 
and it seems miracles do not occur any more. As I know her, 
she would rather kill herself than marry thee. — An interesting 
couple, these two, anyway ; as if a dog was bent on wooing a cat ! 
And the Magister! Heu, heu! How he will be delighted when 
he hears that the tailor is intent on becoming his successor in 
his sweet amour ! I must be near that hole, when the interview 
takes place. I must hear what they will say to each other. Oh, 
the contrary world in which we are living ! She is crazy for the 
Magister, that is clear as sunlight; and he, the pious fool, he 
toves her also, but is frightened by his own shadow and sees the 
devil in every wench. ye fools, all three of ye ! Seeking hap- 
piness where ye will never find it! Habeant sibil I shall find 
mine some day P 

Two days later Gessler made his appearance at the ri 
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The matter regarding the Master's "robe" was soon settled. 
Kelpius had selected the coarsest and most durable material. 

"You can spare yourself the way hither to try on the vest- 
ment, friend Qessler," he said, after his measurements were 
taken, "try it on somebody who is of about my stature. It does 
not matter if it is a few stitches wider or narrower than neces- 
sary." 

Gessler now saw his opportunity. He assumed a most pious 
air, and after some jerking and twisting of his body, he said: 
"All the members of the chapter should now follow your exam- 
ple, Master, they all should don the dress of renunciation !" 

"I see,'' Kelpius answered, smiling humorously, "you would 
like that, for, it would give you employment for many a week !" 

^^ay, I do not mean it that way !" replied Gessler, "I have 
already more work on hand than 1 can do in the time it should 
be finished. My advice would be more to the welfare of the 
chapter. The dress protects many a man from temptations and 
sin. It is like an armor around the heart. Methinks that some 
of the members of the chapter badly need such a protector ; for, 
I am well convinced that there is a Judas Iscariot among them. 
He wears the mask of holiness, but his heart is filled with wick- 
edness and deceit. If your heart were not as innocent as that 
of a child, you surely would long ago have discovered him." 

Kelpius was so perplexed at this unexpected accusation that 
he could not answer immediately. It came to his mind that 
Selig had always warned him against Falkner. He sat down 
and looked searchingly at Qessler. 

"You advance a serious accusation against the chapter," he 
said, after a long pause; "now, be honest and sincere, friend! 
Do you mean Brother Falkner?" 

It was now Oessler's turn to be astonished. 

"No, no^ it is not he whom I mean; it must be somebody 
ekieP' he ezolftixodcL 
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"It must be somebody else, you say. Then, you do not 
know who it is ! How then can you accuse him ?" 

"Wait a moment !" answered Gessler excitedly ; "I am posi- 
tive that there is a Judas Iscariot in the chapter ; and I know 
that it is not Brother Falkuer. I have always considered him 
worthy of my unreserved confidence; and even he has not suc- 
ceeded in discovering the cunning fox/^ 

Kelpius was greatly troubled and perplexed ; he rubbed his 
bearded chin, and again looked searchingly at Gessler. 

Under this look the latter fidgeted and jerked his head more 
vigorously than before. "I shall make a confession to you, Mas- 
ter," he finally continued, "it may help you to get a clearer 
vision of the case. When we were in Rotterdam and I saw the 
damsel Friederike Zimmermann for the first time, God revealed 
to me, that I should ask her to become my spouse — ^" 

When the tailor mentioned Friederike in this connection, 
Kelpius' pale features became still paler. He turned a little to 
one side in order to hide his face from the eyes of Gessler. 

— ^^^ut the maiden flees from me,'' the tailor continued, 
almost crying, "and when it happens, perchance, that I can 
speak to her, her answers are as bitter as gall and full of mock- 
ery. *I have a lover,' she said to me the other day, ^and I shall 
wait for him, even if it should last to the end of time.' When 
I asked her who her lover might be, she laughed and said: ^I 
must not mention his name, else he might get cross at me!' 
Saying this, she motioned in the direction of the Wissahiekon. 
It is therefore beyond a doubt that the man with whom she en- 
tertains sinful intercourse must belong to the chapter. Further- 
more, I will not withhold from you that my suspicions are di- 
rected against that hypocrite Biedermann, who, during our voy- 
age across the sea, was all too familiar with the damsel. I have 
often surprised him when he was trying to make love with 
herP 
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Kelpius sat in silence for some time. His thoughts went 
deeply into his own life. He put his arm upon the table and 
rested his head on his hand. Had he really believed that he 
had become entirely estranged from Friederike? How was it, 
then, that he now experienced such repulsive, hateful feelings 
against the tailor, as one has against a poisonous, ugly reptile, 
that one would fain crush under the heel? 

Falkner cowered behind a rock near the cave and strained 
his ears in order not to lose one word that was spoken within. — 

Kelpius rose and went to and fro in the narrow room. 

"Your accusations are without a reason, friend,^' he said 
coldly. "What are these things to us, that you accuse us of hav- 
ing communion with the abominations of this world? Neither 
Brother Biedermann, nor — any other brother of the chapter is 
guilty of the sin of which you charge us. Go your way, and 
nevermore disturb our peace !^^ 

"You may be mistaken. Master," whispered Gessler, collect- 
ing his paper-measure and samples; "be watchful over that 
Biedermann ! Peradventure he is in league with the evil one. 
Whilst, during the night, his body seemingly rests on his couch, 
his soul has escaped thru the chimney and indulges in horrible 
orgies with the damsel. He appears to be just the villain who 
has the satanic ability to deceive the heart of a pure maiden." 

Kelpius stopped him harshly. "Let it be enough now of 
such things!" he cried wrathfully. "Your accusations are the 
outflow of a perverted imagination ! Woo whomsoever you like, 
it does not concern us. — When you have completed my robe, you 
need not bring it to me. I know that walking is cumbersome to 
you anyway ; a brother will call for it, tell him what your wages 
are, and I shall send you the money !" 

"Would you object to my telling the damsel what ....'' 

"Stop now, I say!" roared Kelpius, "go, and show your- 
self no more in my presence 1" 
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When Gessler was descending the incline towards the Wis- 
sahickon on his way home, Falkner suddenly emerged from the 
bushes and joined him. 

^T\Tiere have you been all this time?" Gessler asked an- 
grily, "I have inquired after you several times, but no one knew 
where you were." 

"1 have been fishing for trout up the stream," replied Falk- 
ner with a cimning grin; "didst thou speak to the Magister 
about thy love affairs ?" 

"Yes, but a clear answer I have not received from him 
either !" 

Falkner laughed. "Thou art truly to be pitied, Gessler," 
he said. "Thou dost not believe the Magister, and dost not be- 
lieve me ! How shall a person make thee to understand the 
truth?" 

Gessler did not answer; his eyes were filled with tears. 

"I pity thee indeed, Gessler," Falkner resumed, not with- 
out genuine sympathy ; "but thou must not despair ! I am going 
to tell thee something that will fill thy heart with surprise and 
new hope. But not here ; somebody might be near and hear us. 
What I am going to tell thee, must remain a secret between thee 
and me. I shall accompany thee a distance." 

Having crossed the Wissahickon the two men left the path 
and went into the woods. They sat down on the trunk of a fal- 
len tree. 

"Once more let me assure thee, Gessler, that thou needst 
not fear any rivalry from the chapter," Falkner commenced. 
"The damsel is in love with one, who, more than any other liv- 
ing man, abhors the love of woman. This should dispel thy 
fears once for all !" 

"Then you know who it is!" exclaimed Gessler eagerly, 
^'Why do you torment me so by withholding the truth from 
me?" 
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"Patience, friend V said Falkner. "I have found that out 
only lately. Who it is ? Thou hast heard today from his own lips 
that he does not think of wooing and marrying I'' 

Gessler dropped his cane in great amazement and looked in- 
credulously at Falkner. 

"Kelpius — the Magister! — the Master!" he gasped. 

Falkner shut his eyes and nodded gravely. 

"There is probably no danger imminent," he said after a 
lengthy pause. "Kelpius is entirely innocent ; it is the girl who 
endeavors to entice him into her arms. But, who can tell ? The 
Magister is not superhuman. The heart of man is changeable; 
what it abhors today it may seek tomorrow as its supreme hap- 
piness; especially when there is a love-stricken wench in the 
game. Therefore we must be careful. I shall keep my eyes on 
the two, thou canst depend on that. Besides, I have already 
laid out my plans, which, if we can carry them out, will lead me 
and thee to our desired goals. Only we must stick together and 
help one another ! " 

They sat in silence for some time. The birds were sing- 
ing and chirping around them. A herd of deer passed nearby. 
When they scented the two human beings, they started on a trot 
and finally fled frantically. The denizens of the forest had al- 
ready learned to fear man. 

"Have you ambitions of becoming Master of the chapter?^ 
asked Gessler, when the deer had vanished out of sight. ^ 

Falkner laughed silently and contemptuously and shook 5 
his head. { 

"No!" he said, "not at all that .... I have planned 
to make a trip to Germany next year; that is, if I can depend 
on thy assistance. And when I return, the Quaker-rule in (Jer- 
mantown shall quickly come to an end !" 

Gessler again stared at him. 

"That appeareth to thee an impossible thing?" Falkner 
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continued. "Thou canst be assured, my beloved Gessler, that 

tins is with me no hazy dream. I have figured out every detail, 

and eveiything is ready to be put in motion. All depends on 

thee! Thou must lend me the money for the expenses of the 

voyage. But in return I pawn my word of honor to thee. I 

wish to force that Pastorius, that confounded heretic, against 

the wall; I must make him impossible, yea, I must destroy 

him ! I never hated a man more profoundly than I hate him ! 

... .In the meantime I shall remain a member of the chapter 

until I have gained my point. And then, .... well, we shall 

see I But one thing shall be sure, thou shalt be lord and master 

in (Jermantown ! . . . . Yes, just stare at me ! thinkest thou that 

I am bluffing ? Thou shalt see ! ... . And then, thy obstinate 

sweetheart! We will tame her also, that she shall follow thee 

like a lambkin it's mother." 

Gessler sighed, but his eyes showed an evil greenish gleam, 
^^ou must have at your command more than human power 
if you will accomplish all that ?^ he said. 

*T«et that be my concern, Gessler !" Falkner replied ; "and 
now, do not ask any more questions. Go thy way in God^s name 
and guard thy tongue ! I repeat that what has been said here 
must remain a secret between thee and me ! I must return now, 
my absence from the tabernacle must not be noticed, else sus- 
picion will be aroused. Farewell \" 

He had risen, and without another word the two men took 
leave from one another. 

When in spring, Falkner had left Germantown, many sin- 
cere Lutherans, who had been opposed to the ruthless polemics 
of Falkner against the Quakers, wanted the services to be con- 
linued. They sent a delegation to the Wissahickon to ask Kelpius 
to appoint another brother to preach for them. 

The Master, however, would not yield to this request; 
Vtt glad that at last he had his flock together and would 
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no brother to expose himself to the dangers of such a proposi- 
tion. The losses which the chapter had suffered by living in too 
close contact with the settlers had been to him grievous enough. 

Yet, to satisfy the petitioners, he decided that henceforth 
services should be held every Sunday at the tabernacle, to which 
all the Germans were to be invited. 

This was quite agreeable to the settlers. Henceforth, on 
every Sunday afternoon, the weather permitting, joyful crowds 
could be seen wending their way from the villages to the Wissa- 
hickon. Even Pastorius was often among these church goers 
and his example was followed by many other Mennonite-Quakers. 

Friederike had not been at the tabernacle since the dedica- 
tion day. No word had come to her from Kelpius, nor any sign, 
either of love or of life. 

Her mother attended the services regularly. Friederike 
hesitated a long time before she decided to accompany her. Yet 
she felt herself drawn to the Wissahickon as by a thousand 
cords. She longed to go, and at the same time dreaded it. 

Filially she went. It was on a glorious Sunday in early 
summer. The place in front of the tabernacle had been graded 
and provided with benches. An altar was erected on which, 
during the services, was placed a wooden cross, painted black. 
The pulpit, in the shape of a barrel parted length-wise, stood to 
the left of the altar. At both sides of the altar were the benches 
for the members of the chapter. 

Hardly half a year had passed since the chapter had left 
Germantown and already the brethren seemed to have forgotten 
the familiar intercourse with their former hosts. They kept in- 
side of the tabernacle until the service began, and as soon as the 
benediction was pronounced, they retired to the same place. 
Kelpius watched them as a shepherd watches his flock entering 
the fold. In a real monastery the order could not have been ob- 
served more strictly. 
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When the worshippers made ready to leave the place, Kel- 
pius came from the house to repair to his "Urania." He passed 
80 near to Friederike that she could have touched his hand. In 
his long grayish-brown robe he appeared to her as quite a differ- 
ent person from him who lived in her soul. He seemed neither 
to see nor to recognize her. In his emaciated pale face she read 
that he was now dead to her love and her hopes. 

When he had gone, she gazed absentmindedly at the hills 
and dales in the distance that lay bathed in the warm afternoon 
sun. 

In larger and smaller groups the people were leaving the 
place. 

In front of the altar the entire tribe of Indians had squatted 
during the service. They were seldom absent from the services, 
altho they had no knowledge whatsoever of the German lan- 
guage. Noiselessly they arose and withdrew in the direction of 
their wigwams. 

Among the white people they presented a strange, incon- 
gruous appearance; separated from them, in the mimicry of 
their brownish feather-adornments, they corresponded harmo- 
niously with the sylvan realms of their abode. 

Friederike did not seem to notice what was happening 
about her. 

One of Sauermilch's little children, a boy of about five 
years, tugged at her skirt. "They are nearly all gone," said the 
child, "come, else we must go alone." 

For a moment she looked down at him with an angry 

frown. The child had always been especially attached to her. 

"Hush!" she said harshly and tore her dress away from 

him. The boy shrank back, and with his large eyes looked up to 

her in a frightened manner. 

Presently she regretted her rashness. 

Taking the child up she pressed him impetuously to her 
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bosom. "Thou must not be frightened, my darling boy!" she 
begged. Tears were quivering in her eyes. "Aunty has been 
naughty to her little man; but she will now always be kind to 
him !" 

Then she let him down, and leading him by the hand, 
started on her way home. Purposely she walked slowly, that she 
might not overtake the other church-goers. 

Alone with the child she pondered on her fate. Often she 
had to force her attention to the innocent babbling of the little 
fellow, in order to give intelligent answers to his hundred ques- 
tions. 

She looked into a future dark and altogether desolate. The 
ascetic features of Kelpius, his shroud-like dress, his weird look, 
what an awakening from a happy dream ! 

Sometimes her emotions revolted violently against this cru- 
elty of fate. Then her eyes flashed and the hand that led the 
child cramped together so tightly that the boy cried out in pain. 
Then she would take him up, ask his forgiveness, and carry him 
till her arms ached and she was compelled to lead him again. 

The storm was still raging in her soul when the houses oi 
Germantown became visible thru the green of the trees. 
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CHAPTER X. 



|jca|j,| Y and by Indian summer arrived. From Wednesday 
IHXw **^^ Friday of the third week in October the annual 
I^L^I fair took place in Philadelphia. These were great 
|]k^ days for the youug province. All that industry and 
l^^yjy enterprise had accomplished during the year, was then 
exhibited and offered for sale. The merchant-spirit reigned uni- 
versally in the colony, and everybody was a trader. Cash money, 
scarce during the year, circulated in a most promising manner. 
To many a settler this was the only occasion in which he could 
exchange hie products for actual money. 

The business, however, was still conducted on a small scale ; 
but people were satisfied with moderate earnings. Honesty was 
the supreme law in their dealings. The shrewdness of the Amer- 
ican manufacturer and merchant was yet unknown. The ster- 
ling morals and ethics of "Ye goode olde Time" were not less 
evident in conducting the "Create Fayre at Philadelphia" than 
in the every-day life of the people in those early days of Penn- 
Bjlvania, 

The German settlers, too, had joined in the race for com- 
mercial success. A small exodus from Germantown to Phila- 
delphia was taking place. Two hours before sunrise it com- 
menced. By twos and threes and in larger groups, men, women 
and children, laden with the products of their pluck and enter- 
priee, moved joyfully down the road to Philadelphia, Bleached 
and nnbleached linen and knitted woolen goods were the princi- 
pal articles. 

Pastorious, too, waa a merchant on this day. He carried on 
Ha back a good-sized roll of wool-and-linen cloth. His friend, 
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Eeinert Theisen, was in his company, perspiring under a load 
of knitted articles. Immediately behind them followed the 
master-turner who, for the first time, was going to try his luck 
with products of his craft. He was carrying on his back six 
neatly executed spinning wheels, tied together. He was almost 
hidden under a load that seemed to be moving on two human 
feet. 

Friederike Zimmermann was also among the women in the 
long train of market-people. She was carrying a burden of 
woolen bonnets and mittens, which she and her mother had 
knitted in spare hours. The proceeds for these articles were 
the only wages in money that Sauermilch could aflEord to pay 
the two women for their work in his house and family. 

Sauermilch himself had already preceded her. His wares 
consisted of skeins of hackled flax. He had promised to assist 
her in disposing of her things. But she was not afraid; altho 
yet inexperienced in this new business, she knew how to ask fair 
prices and to close bargains. 

Falkner and Gessler were also on the road ; at the east end 
of Oermantown one had waited for the other. 

Falkner had once more succeeded in arranging matters 
in such a way that he was commissioned to go to the fair to buy 
some things which were needed for the chapter. 

"It is well and altogether to my liking that you are alone," 
said Gessler with a chuckle, when they leisurely strode down the 
road ; "do you know that the damsel is also on the way to Phila- 
delphia? Perhaps you can be of some help to me today. This 
morning, for the first time, I do not know since when, she has 
answered my greeting in a friendly manner. I was surprised at 
that. Methinks that she is coming to her senses and realizes 
that she has acted foolishly. . I have a presentiment that some- 
thing important will happen today \" 
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He was walking behind Falkner; so he could not see the 
mischievous grimace the latter was making at this remark. 

"Do not expect too much!" he counseled in so sincere a 
tone that the irony which lay in his words escaped Gessler's ob- 
servation. ^T)ost know/' he continued after a pause, "the heart 
of a maiden is like a fortress that is to be taken rather by strat- 
egy than by force. Without doubt some occasion for a decided 
gain will present itself today. But, be careful; do not try to 
force a decision. Dost know, women and children thou canst 
easily captivate by making presents to them; only, thou must 
watch thy time and choose things that are pleasing to them. 
There will be for sale at the fair many articles that may induce 
even a coy damsel like thy fair Friederike to incline her proud 
and prude soul to the donor !" 

"If I can accomplish something in this way, I should not 
mind sacrificing a few pounds !" replied Gessler pensively. 

"Well, well, now V exclaimed Falkner, as tho frightened by 
the sudden liberality of Gessler. "Why indeed, a few pounds? 
Of course, people in love are always spendthrifts ! But do not 
go from one foolishness to the other. Act moderately, as a wise 
man always should do. And, by the way, hast thou forgotten," 
he asked hesitatingly, "that thou hast promised me to advance 
the money for my trip to Germany?" 

"Let that not trouble you," said Gessler indifferently, for 
his heart was filled with the sweetest of hopes and inclined to 
be kind to his friend. "I shall stick to my promise. Yet, I 
must say, you do not seem to know what it means to save and 
to restrain yourself ; no wonder, therefore, that you have to rely 
on borrowing when you need a few shillings. Thanks to the 
economy which I have exercised thruout all my life, I can now 
well afford to bear the expense of a few pounds, if it must be, 
to please the maiden, whom I love." 

Falkner was angered by Gessler's remarks; but wisely he 
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was careful not to show it. He laughed as tho the words were 
a good joke. 

They went on in silence for a while. Gessler was contem- 
plating many things. He weighed the chances and diflSculties 
bearing on the great object of his hopes and desires. 

"How is the Magister acting now?" he asked abruptly, "do 
you think that he might ever leave the chapter and get married? 
Since they have settled on the Wissahickon, they all seem to 
stick faithfully to their pledge. But one can not tell. I do not 
trust that Biedermann; he is a hypocrite!" 

"0 pshaw, Gessler !" cried Falkner angrily. "Art thou still 
vexed by the old trouble, that confounded jealousy? If thou 
wouldst spend only one day among us on the Wissahickon, thou 
wouldst be cured of all thy doubts. The Magister hath buried 
himself, so to speak, in his *Urania^; there he mortifieth his 
frail body, so that sometimes I do really pity him. I confess 
that lately I have been visited by attacks of remorse and re- 
pentence. At times during the night when all is quiet on the 
ridge and the brethren are sleeping peacefully, the voice of the 
Magister can be heard from the cave, now in loud praying, and 
again in painful and melancholy singing. Whole nights he 
spends in such doleful vigils. The health of his body, however, 
is not improved by these extravagances. .If he continues in this 
way, we shall soon see the day on which he will follow th^ first 
Master of the chapter, the late Zimmermann. Regarding Bie- 
dermann, I can testify that none of the members of the chapter 
is more sincerely attached to Kelpius than he. — I tell thee, Gess- 
ler, that I shall become really angry at thee, if thou dost not re- 
frain from being jealous and suspicious of the Magister and 
Biedermann !" 

Then both again were silent. Each indulged in his own 
cherished thoughts and plans for the future. They struck a 
livelier gait and marched more briskly in the cool October mom- 
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At the noon-hour the fair was in full swing. The booths 
and selling-tables were arranged in rows, forming a flimsy lit- 
tle town in the middle of the city of Philadelphia. 

Of fineries and trumperies, however, little was seen. Only 
two traveling merchants from Xew York offered a display of 
jewels of lesser value, also trinkets and articles catering to van- 
ity and worldliness. Their booths were shunned by the Quak- 
ers. It was an exception that a maiden in silver-grey dress and 
bonnet would venture to pass there and look with bashful long- 
ing at these mimdane glories. But the rigid discipline in the 
home had taken root deeply in the hearts of the children; the 
maiden quickly overcame the temptation and passed on. 

The Xew Yorkers were doing no flourishing business. The 
hood-shaped gray bonnets of the women and maidens and the 
broad rimmed hats of the men, of the same monotonous color, 
dominated the market scene. The more conspicuous were the 
brighter colored dresses of the adherents of other confessions 
which were represented. From Maryland Catholics, Puritans 
and adherents of the High-Church had come. They met each 
other with obvious distrust and suspicion. The quarrels that 
dated back to the days of Cromwell and the great English revo- 
lution, at times still aroused the passions and prevented the 
openhearted cooperation of the population in that province. 

From the Swedish colonies on the lower Delaware there were 
also present flaxen-haired men, women and children with 
freckled faces and blue eyes. Stern-looking Scotchmen and fair- 
complexioned Anglo-Saxon had come from New Jersey. Even 
from New York and the upper Hudson, buyers and traders 
were present ; sturdy, self-reliant Dutchmen, who sought to con- 
clude contracts with Indian chiefs, relating to the fur-trade. 

Here and there the brown, naked upper body of an Indian 
with the eagle feather in the scalp-lock could be seen, pushing 
silently thru the crowd. 
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Next to the Swedes, the Germans were fewest in number. 
Their booths and stands were near those of New Yorkers. They 
never lacked buyers and bargainers. The customers did not 
mind the shocking English they spoke, for they had established 
the reputation of selling good and reliable articles. 

Fricderike soon disposed of her mittens and bonnets. 

Gessler, who had also finished his little business at an early 
hour, was in her neighborhood most of the time. It was un- 
mistakable that she showed him greater kindness than in the 
past, ^i'his observation caused him infinite satisfaction and 
made his soul flutter in the realms of supreme happiness. 

lie was often seen about the booths of the New Yorkers. 
Now he would examine an imported shawl, stylishly checkered 
and interwoven with silk threads; then he would take a gold 
brooch from the counter, weigh it thoughtfully in his hand and 
then inquire about the price. But none of these things seemed 
to suit him. At the loquacious urging of the merchant he only 
smiled and then assured the man that when he was ready for the 
bargain, he would come back. 

^" ^" ^" 

Falkner had left Gessler soon after they had arrived at the 
market-place. It was already afternoon when he reappeared. 

He would not tell Gessler where he had been and what he 
had been doing. They were now standing together, conversing 
in a subdued tone. The tailor's face was as red as a boijed lob- 
ster ; he stepped nervously from his sound leg to his maimed one 
and jerked his head vigorously. 

"Thou must speak to her thyself!" urged Falkner; "show 
her that thou hast enough courage to be thy own match-maker ! 
Tell her that thou hast just seen at the booths of the New York- 
ers such wonderful things, the like of which could not be found 
even at the fairs at Nuremberg or Leipzic. Invite her to go 
with thee to inspect those glorious things. Then, as soon as thou 
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seest that an article seems to please her, have thy good shillings 
ready ! The rest will come by itself !" 

Gessler stepped once more on his maimed leg and jerked 
his head. 

"It is not an easy matter; I know her too well/' he whim- 
pered. 

^^ell, well/' taunted Falkner, "thou remindest me of a 
frightened chicken! Look, now, how cheerfully she laughs, the 
occasion is most favorable, do not miss it! who knows whether 
thou wilt ever have another one like this ! In fifteen minutes 
it may be too late. Look, Andres Thielen hath sold another skein 
of his flax just now ! He hath only two more left. People are 
waiting for him ; as soon as he hath sold out, they will start on 
their way home, and then the fish hath slipped thru thy hand 
once more !" 

Pate seemed to favor Gessler this time. 
Friederike had stepped aside from the group and busied 
herself with her basket, as tho she intended to encourage the 
tailor to speak to her. 

Falkner winked at him significantly and strolled across the 
market-place. 

Gessler now hobbled toward Friederike. His face was all 
humility and piety. 

^TTou had better luck than any of the other market-people, 
my dear Friederike !'' he said in sweetest accents, "if all had 
Buch willing buyers as you had, the fair would already have come 
to a close V^ 

^TTes/' she answered rather kindly, "if the other people had 
not more things for sale than I had, it would be no wonder." 

*TTie New Yorkers over there, who have indeed costly 
things for sale, would need a year to dispose of all their wares,'' 
said Gessler. "People seem to have no taste for really beautiful 
things; come, let us take a look at their booths!" 
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For some moments Friederike wavered ; she looked over the 
place and saw the many-colored shawls and ribbons wave and 
flirt in the light breeze. 

"It would only be wasting time, Herr Gessler," she said; 
"those are all too costly things for people of my station. Look- 
ing at them would only incite sinful longings to possess them, 
and besides, we shall soon start for home. I thank you neverthe- 
less for your kind invitation P' 

"Sinful longing to possess them. Miss Friederike!" ex- 
claimed Gessler, "I would consider it a great privilege if you 
would select any article you like and accept it as a token of my 
sincerest esteem for you!" 

Friedefike was again silent. A deep blush suddenly passed 
over her face. "I thank you Herr Gessler," she said, starting to 
draw away from him. "I believe that I know what intention 
you connect with your ofiEer. Must I tell you once more, that we 
two never can be to each other what you are insinuating. It is 
certainly not my fault that you still seem to be in doubt about 
this !" 

Gessler's self-possession was now completely shattered. 

"No !" he flared, "it is not your fault ; indeed it is not I" 

His voice was no longer soft and entreating, and the pious 
expression on his face had disappeared. His jaws commenced to 
protrude, and in his eyes was that repulsive greenish gleam. **No, 
it is not your fault," he went on ; ^Tiad I loved you less than I 
do, I would long ago have learned to hate you! for you have 
always treated me worse than a gentle mistress would treat her 
dog ! In my humility I have endured it, because God has given 
me the assurance that you should become my spouse! Take 
heed, however, God will surely punish you for your sinful stub- 
bornness! and do not forget that the time may come when I 
might take revenge on you for all the evil you have done to me !" 

"You outrage the name of God by your speech, Gessler!" 
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Friederike cried passionately ; 'Tiow can you threaten m^ for my 
not submitting to your desires? God has never made such a 
revelation to you, or else He would have created in my heart at 
least so much affection for you, that you would be less repulsive 
to me than in truth you are V^ 

"I know/^ whimpered Gessler, "in your heart is burning 
the flame of sinful lust to entice a holy man into your snares ! 
Magister Kelpius himself has confided to me that your wiles 
have caused him the severest temptations and most exasperating 
conflicts in his soul. He abhors and detests you, because you 
disturb the peace and rest of his heart !" 

Friederike shrank back, as tho an ugly, venom-breathing 
worm suddenly appeared before her. 

^^ou lie!" she cried, "or you twist his words! But you 
lie ! He has never confided anything to you ! Go your way and 
never come near me again ! I would rather sufiEer tenfold death, 
than become your wife ! Go V^ 

Gessler now seemed to be unable to stop the jerking of his 
head; his eyes glistened more intensely greenish than ever be- 
fore. He conmienced to spit like a cat and hobbled towards 

Falkner, who slowly came towards him. 

« * « 

Prom early morning till noon, Pastorius had been in the 
ware-house of the Frankfort Land Company, waiting on custom- 
ers. Then he commissioned another settler to take his place un- 
til evening. After attending to some private business he called 
on his old friend RadclifiEe, in whose house Friederike, Bieder- 
mann and Gessler had found refuge during the storm when the 
chapter had landed. 

Reinert Theisen was still on the market, selling jackets, 
mittens and bonnets. He had agreed to call for the Doctor 
when he was ready to start for Germantown. 
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A ship had arrived from London the previous day. No 
other vessel was expected that year. 

In those days the arrival of a ship in the Delaware was a 
noteworthy event for the good people of Philadelphia. The 
young generation, bom in the new country, was still insignifi- 
cant in number; in fact the life-roots of the population of the 
colony were still deep in the fostering soil of the old country. 
A ship always brought new immigrants, and, besides the more 
refined necessities of life, letters and other news of the mother 
country. 

Crowds of curious people stood along the shore, and, watch- 
ing the sailors making ready for the unloading of the ship, they 
revived the memories of their own landing at this place. 

The stately three-master had dropped anchor in the mid- 
dle of the river. The port-holes were open and showed the black- 
muzzled cannon. The sails were unrolled and flapped and 
swelled in the light wind. 

Not a few of the onlookers had made the voyage from the 
old country on this very ship. 

Among the crowd was also young Markham, the deputy- 
governor, Penn's nephew. He did not consider it below his dig- 
nity to lend a helping hand here and there. 

He expected important communication from England. His 
famous uncle was at that time once more in ill grace with the 
court, and possibly there was a letter coming for Markham 
which contained the decree that the colony was declared crown- 
land. 

After lunch, to which Dame Eadcliffe had invited Pasto- 
rius, the two men also betook themselves to the landing place. 
The mail had just been brought over from the ship. The pack- 
age was of rather moderate size. A city letter-carrier of today, 
on his first trip in the morning, carries about as much mail as 
that ship brought for the entire province of Pennsylvania. 
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In the custom house, in the presence of the governor, the 
package was opened and the letters assorted. Markham was 
greatly relieved when he found that there was no letter bearing 
the royal seal addressed to hiin. 

There were two letters for Pastorius, the one addressed in 
the hand-writing of his aged father; the other from Doctor 
Schuetz, the secretary of the Frankfort Land Company. Be- 
sides these there was one letter addressed to Falkner, also from 
Doctor Schuetz. A fourth one, evidently written by a lady, was 
for Kelpius. 

Eadclifle had received a bundle of newspapers. 

Pastorius took the four letters, and the two men returned 
to the house. 

They took their seats at the table, and the Quaker at once 
commenced to peruse his papers. He pushed several numbers 
across the table to Pastorius, which was a gentle hint that for 
the next half hour he expected to remain unmolested. 

But Pastorius pushed them back. "Thanks, friend Kad- 
cliffe," he said, "I shall read my letters now. I have a premoni- 
tion that important news has come to me." 

Eadcliffe, however, was already so absorbed in his papers 
that he scarcely heard what his friend had said. 

Pastorius broke the great wax-seal on the letter from his 
father. His hands trembled, and before he could read the fine 
scholarly script, he was compelled to wipe his eyes clear several 
times. 

But it was joyful reading after all. 

The father was still well, even active, and the Doctor^s 
brothers enjoyed the best of health and temporal prosperity. 
Only the cloud of sorrow darkened the otherwise bright evening 
sky of the aged man. It was the longing for the son in the far- 
away, unknown country. To see him once more, to greet the 
daughter-in-law, whom he had never seen, and to embrace the 
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grand-children, born in the German town in the forests of 
Pennsylvania, was the one object of his wishes and desires ere he 
would be assembled to his fathers. 

"Yes, my beloved father !" Pastorius soliloquized half aloud, 
when he had finished reading the letter; "well can I imagine, 
how thy eyes often longingly follow the setting sun, and how 
thou fain wouldst accompany him across the wide and danger- 
ous ocean! — It will be only a short space of time yet, until I 
must mourn thy departure from this world ! How much would 
I like to hasten to thee once more and bring thee my beloved 
wife and my two little boys! But this is impossible. How 
blissful, however, will the meeting be, when, according to Qod^s 
holy will, our time shall be consummated, and, greeted by thee 
and the noble mother who hath since long preceded thee, we 
shall enter into our rest in the blessed abodes of eternal life!'' 

He again wiped his eyes with his handkerchief and for a 
while pensively looked thru the window. The letter from Doc- 
tor Schuetz now seemed to him of only little interest and im- 
portance. 

Radcliffe was still sitting behind his papers. Once more 
the soul of the old Englishman lived in his native city of Lon- 
don; he did not see nor hear what was going on about him. 
Pastorius looked at him with a smile. The great and noble po- 
litical interest that filled the soul of this man was all foreign 
and unknown to him. His Fatherland, divided and. weak, with- 
out influence and authority, was not a country of which he 
might have been proud. 

Pastorius reached for the letter from Schuetz. The one 
addressed to Falkner was much heavier. He could not rid him- 
self of an unpleasant feeling, when he weighed the two letters 
in his hand. What business had the secretary of the Frankfort 
Land Company to write such a big letter to Falkner? he asked 
himself. 
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Thoughtfully he laid Falkner's letter upon the table and 
broke the seal of the one addressed to himself. Usually, Doctor 
Schuetz had addressed him as : "Beloved Friend and Brother in 
Christ;", but this letter was introduced by the cold formality: 
"To the Learned Doctor Juris eccl. et sec, Francis Daniel Pas- 
torius V 

This at once startled him. ^^What ails my friend Schuetz, 
that he '' 

He could hardly believe his eyes, when he glanced over the 
contents of the letter. 
He read : 

"Several reports have come to us regarding your conduct 
as our agent and representative in terra ilia Pennsylvania, which 
have caused unto us great chagrin and sorrow. Namely it hath 
been reported that you have not acted wisely and circumspectly 
as our instructions to you had set forth; item, that you have 
not acted in the fear of God, as a faithful steward should do. 

"We deem it not necessary to acquaint you with the several 
complaints that have been made against you; yet we will not 
withhold from you the things in which we can not remain silent. 
Namely, puncto primp, you are charged with acting haughtily 
and mercilessly like the mighty ones of this world, in that you 
fain oppress the German people in the colony, that they wail 
and weep like the children of Israel, when they were sorely op- 
pressed by Pharaoh in the land of Egypt. 

"Puncto secundo, it hath been reported that you faithlessly 
neglect to administer our land and property to our temporal 
gain and profit; and on the other hand you are said to enjoy 
great wealth and substance. How that is, we presume you know 
well enough. 

"Regarding punctum tertium, still greater chagrin hath be- 
fallen us, for it is reported by our God-fearing and trustworthy 
witness^ that you have forsaken the communion of the faithful 
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sons of God and have embraced doctrines of heretics, terrible to 
say; which, however, is not to be wondered at, for, Christ our 
Lord sayeth in iihe Gospel of Saint Luke, in the 16th chapter: 
He that is unrighteous in a very little is unrighteous also in 
much. 

"We therefore request of you to send us forthwith a com- 
munication from which we can learn in what manner you hence- 
forth intend to act as our agent and representative. The Lord 
of all mercies direct your heart and give you grace to repent and 
humble yourself, that the light of righteousness may again shine 
into your soul !" 

Breathing heavily, Pastorius laid the letter upon the table. 
Was he really awake? or was it only an evil nightmare that 
vexed him ? He took up the letter and read it once more. Then 
he looked imploringly at Eadcliffe, who was still, reading his 
newspapers. 

"Hath my friend Schuetz i-eally written this awful letter?'^ 
he exclaimed almost aloud; "0 wickedness and falsehood! What 
have I done that 1 deserve such wickedness?" 

He rose and commenced to pace up and down in the room. 

"Why boastest thou thyself in mischief, mighty man?** 
he recited the words of the Psalmist; "the goodness of God en- 
dureth continually. 

"Thy tongue deviseth mischief, like a sharp razor, working 
deceitfully. Thou lovest evil more than good, and lying rather 
than to speak righteousness. Selah !" 

By this time Radcliife's attention had been aroused. 

"Hast thou received bad news, friend Pastorius?'* he asked; 
"I see that art much excited !" 

"Dost thou believe, friend RadclifiEe, that I have some right 
to be numbered among those that are honest and godfearing?** 
Pastorius asked instead of answering. 

*'This is indeed a strange question, friend,** said the 
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Quaker ; "I would lie if I would not testify that I have always 
found thee a man who walketh righteously before God and man. 
Pray, tell me what hath happened?" 

"I thank thee, friend/' replied Pastorius, "for I know that 
thy mouth speaketh what thy heart thinketh. Now I shall an- 
swer thy question. Yes, I have received evil news. I have an 
enemy among my own countrymen who have arrived in the col-/ 
ony a trifle over a year ago. By lying and distorting the truth 
he hath succeeded in slandering me to my friends, the ofl&cers 
of the Frankfort Land Company in Germany. My reputation 
as an honest man hath been trampled in the dugt. I am charged 
in this letter with having been faithless and with having squan- 
dered the substance that has been entrusted to me! How shall 
I, my beloved friend Radcliffe, fight against such wickedness?" 

"This is surely a disagreeable matter, friend!" said the 
Quaker, whilst his grey eyes sympathetically rested on the dis- 
turbed Pastorius. "Above all things I would advise thee to keep 
calm and quiet, yea, strive for the quietness of thy soul. If 
thou knowest thy accuser, face him in a straightforward way 
and call him to account. Then also, without passion and wrath, 
present the matter to the people in Frankfort. If thou needest 
a witness, I shall willingly testify as to thy integrity. Eight- 
eousness, sometimes, will suffer defeat, but it will never be van- 
quished. Trust in God, friend!" 

"It is not an easy matter to remain calm if one is charged 
with dishonesty by those whom he always hath considered as 
beloved friends and brethren in the Lord, and whom he hath en- 
deavored to serve honestly and unselfishly !" said Pastorius in a 
bitter tone, more to himself than to Radcliffe. 

At this moment a knock was heard at the door. It was 
Theisen, who had come to meet the Doctor for their trip home- 
ward. 

*T[ am ready to accompany thee," said Pastorius, taking his 
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hat and cane. 

But Theisen at once observed the flushed face of the Doctor 
and he knew by this that something unusual had happened. He 
looked inquiringly from one to the other. 

"Our friend hath received rather disagreeable news," said 
Radcliffe. 

" — And may I ask of what nature this news is?" asked 
Theisen. 

"Let us be gone, Theisen!" pressed Pastorius, "the fresh 
air and the walk thru the forest will do me good. On the way I 
shall tell thee how a pernicious wretch hath blackmailed me, so 
that my former friends now stand back from me as if I were an 
outcast and evil-doer." 

He was already at the door, when Radcliffe called him back. 
Both letters, the one for Falkner and the other for Kelpius, 
were still lying on the table. "Thou hast forgotten to take these 
with thee," said the Quaker. 

"Pray, take thou these letters, Theisen !" said Pastorius, 
remaining at the door ; "the one is, so to speak, the Uriah Letter, 
in which, as I presume, the device for my destruction is praised. 
I fear that if 1 put it in my doublet, it might catch the fire that 
is burning in my soul and be destroyed. The one for the Magis- 
ter probably is of a more harmless nature; but take that one 
also. Thou wilt surely find an opportunity to send it to that 
fool of a hermit. I am loath to have aught to do any more with 
the whole company of those enthusiasts I" 

Then the two men took their leave. 

They had struck a lively gait. Night was approaching. 
Like a mighty fire ball the sim was hanging in a sea of orange- 
yellow light above the horizon. 

Pastorius was an enthusiastic lover of nature and anything 
beautiful and extraordinary whicji presented itself to his eyes 
readily came in contact with his soul. The brisk marching had 
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calmed the uproar of his spirit, and now the magnificent smiset 
restored his innermost equilibrium to its usual state of serenity. 

"Behold, friend Theisen, how beautifully and gloriously 
God's sun is descending into its bed of radiating light!" Pas- 
toriufi devoutly remarked, walking more slowly, when they had 
reached the top of the elevation near Germantown. "How mys- 
teriously Nature seems to listen to the voice of God. In view 
of such glory it almost occurs to me that I have sinned against 
eternal love in that I was so excited over the wickedness of a 
vile slanderer. If I consider that we all have to appear before 
the burning eyes of the righteous Judge, of which this sunset is 
reminding me, to give an account of our lives, then I feel 
ashamed of my childish anger !" 

Instead of answering directly, Theisen uttered a gruff 
"Hem, hem." With him the wrath against Falkner was just 
commencing to boil up. In such a state of his mind he had no 
eyes for a beautiful sunset. 

"Wherefore should I worry especially, anyway?" continued 
Pastorius; "my heart and my conscious bear witness that in my 
agency I have acted to the best of my knowledge. There is 
nothing, not even a farthing's worth, of which I could not give 
an account. I have charged nothing for my services and have 
regularly submitted my reports. What more could they expect 
of me?" 

"And yet, it seems beyond a doubt that the Frankforters 
have readily accepted the calumnies of this bold slanderer !" re- 
torted Theisen grimly; "he shall call for his letter himself: I 
fihall then preach a sermon to him, from which his ears shall 
tingle for a good while!" 

When they arrived at a bend in the road, from which the 
first houses of Germantown were visible, they observed Falkner 
and Gessler, not more than fifty paces ahead of them, leisurely 
walking along. 
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"Lo, friend Pastorius/' said Theisen grimly smiling, ^'there 
they go ! This I call a lucky chance I Now I can deliver the let- 
ter and at the same time relieve to some extent the tension of my 
feelings !" 

At this moment Falkner looked backward, and no sooner 
did he recognize the two men, then he whispered some words to 
Gessler and started to take larger steps. His companion could 
hardly keep up with him; he was completely tired out, and at 
every step jerked his head in a pitiful manner. 

"Hold on for a moment, ye poltroons P' roared Theisen 
with a mighty voice; "why are ye in such haste all at once? 
Have ye, perhaps, smelled smoke, that ye try so hard to escape ? 
Wait a moment, I say, thou chosen vessel of the Evil One, Falk- 
ner, Falseone, Falsifier, or whatever thy right name may be! 
Wait I say, I must have a talk with thee I^' 

Falkner stopped. He readily divined of what nature the 
conversation was going to be. Gessler all trembling, sought 
protection behind the broad shoulders of his companion. 

"What is it, you want, wretch, all given to heresy, and 
drowned in the darkness of abject apostasy, that thou insult and 
attack peaceful people without cause and reason?" roared Falk- 
ner defiantly. 

"Hold thy tongue, thou servant of Belial! or I might for- 
get my Christian calling and give my good hickory stick license 
to go to pieces on thy cursed back I" cried Theisen, brandishing 
his cane and advancing toward Falkner almost in bounds. 

Gessler surveyed the situation at once, and considering pre- 
caution the greater wisdom, retreated with surprising agility 
and did not stop until he had brought the trunk of a big syca- 
more between himself and the enraged Theisen. 

But Pastorius had overtaken Theisen and stepping between 
the latter and Falkner, raised both hands and cried entreatingly : 
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No, no, my beloved friend! no, for the mercy of the Saviour, 
avenge not thyself ! Give place unto wrath, saith the Scripture, 
for vengeance belongeth to the Lord! I implore thee, do not 
become an evil-doer by striking this man!'^ 

Theisen put his cane down. "Wouldst thou call it evil- 
doing, Pastorius, if I accord to this poisonous worm a sound and 
well-earned thrashing?'^ 

Then he turned again to Falkner, who had become deathly 
pale. "Thou calumniator and carrion of a slanderer !" he thun- 
dered, again brandishing his cane, "thou dost in no wise deserve 
that this man, whom thou hast sought to destroy in the eyes of 
his friends, intercede on thy behalf, nor that I forbid my hand 
to give thee a thoro beating! Yes, thou justly tremblest at 
my wrath, sinful man tho I am ! What wilt thou do on Judg- 
ment day, when all thy wickedness and underhanded ways shall 
be laid bare? — No, I will spare thee this time; but take heed, 
I tell thee, at some other occasion when we chance to meet, there 
might not be a Pastorius with me, to plead for the safety of thy 
skin \" 

Then he took the letter from under his coat and looked 
searchingly at the address. "This letter is from the fools who 
have believed in thy lies more than in the words of an honest 
man," he growled; "it would be this man's right to keep it and 
learn from it in what way thou hast slandered him. But thou 
mayest have it ; here it is !'^ 

He threw the letter carelessly to Falkner. 

"Now, Brother Pastorius," he addressed himself to the Doc- 
tor, "now, I feel better and can breathe more freely; let us be 
going r' 

When they passed Gessler, who still stood behind the syca- 
more, trembling and weeping, Theisen remarked disdainfully: 
'Tfe must be on the watch for this fellow also; he is as bad as 
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the other one, he only lacks pluck and courage, which the other 
one possesses in too large a measure !" 

Falkner and Gressler waited till Pastorius and Theisen were 
out of sight. When they heard other market-people approaching 
they continued their walk also. All weariness had now left 
Gessler. He hobbled briskly along. "I would not have thought 
it possible that this Theisen could be such a churl,'^ he said, still 
shaking with fear. 

"Ha, let him grumble and bluster to his heart's delight," 
replied Falkner with a forced laugh, "we shall teach him, ere 
long, to strike a different tune ! For the present, however, we 
must act wisely and hold our tongues. Of course, I must keep 
on hammering the iron as long as it is hot. The first shot hath 
been fired, and we scored a good hit at that. Those Frankfort 
people are more credulous than I had expected; they are indeed 
. an easy mark. I must now prevent Pastorius from bringing to 
naught what I have gained. No doubt he will immediately dis- 
patch a long refutation, dripping with innocence and righteous- 
ness. But we shall succeed in our plans nevertheless. Only 
that thou dost not disappoint me by refusing to lend me the 
money when I am ready to sail for Germany." 

"Do not worry," answered Gessler, "you shall have it when- 
ever you need it." 

They went on silently. When they arrived at the first 
houses of Germantown Gessler asked: "I presume you will stay 
over night at the ^Black Eagle Inn' ; in half an hour night will 
be here, and Klaus Homung told me recently that he has heard 
the scream' of two panthers in the neighborhood of the two oaks, 
where the path passes to the ridge." 

"I must risk it, Gessler," Falkner replied, "I must be at 
the tabernacle tonight. From now on I must be doubly careful. 
Dost know, I must not lose the good will and confidence of the 
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brethren. Peradventure some one will start out to meet me. 
And, anyhow, I am not afraid at all. If thou goest on a dan- 
gerous road have a trusty stick in thy hand and every once in 
a while thunder it against a tree, that scares away all danger- 
ous beasts. And am I not wearing a powerful amulet on my 
bosom? No, Gessler, I am not afraid!" 

"Yes, you are fortunate in having in your possession such 
a powerful charm," Gessler replied pensively ; "I should gladly 
pay a goodly sum, if I could have one also. I have nothing to 
protect me ; I do not even know how to handle a musket ! What 
shall I do if, perchance, I meet this terrible Theisen at some 
loAely place?" 

*^Do not trouble thyself about that, Gessler," comforted 
Falkner, "Theisen will never hurt thee. I hope to see thee soon 
again ; then I shall tell thee what the good friends in Frankfort 
have written to me. — I must leave thee now; before night I ex- 
pect to have passed the two oaks. God be with thee, farewell I" 

Gessler had not the courage to proceed alone. He observed 
Theisen and Pastorius as they were still talking together in 
front of the latter^s house. This bereft him of the last remnant 
of his fortitude. He waited until people from Krefeld arrived ; 
in their company he felt sure of protection on the final stretch 
of his way home. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

r-»-% HE landscape in the vicinity of the confluence of the 
sjgTlg Delaware and Schuylkill rivers slowly but steadily as- 
g^^i sumed the aspect of civilization. Noticeable changes 
jay had taken place since the chapter had settled on the 
c^Y^I banks of the Wissahickon. 

Ijooking eastward from the "ridge" bare spots could now 
he seen, from which blue smoke ascended, where two years ago 
the endless and unbroken sea of foliage had extended over hill 
and dale. 

The "world" had advanced into the immediate neighbor- 
hood of the tabernacle. The falls of the Wissahickon were no 
more. Two Hollanders, Klaus and Wiilem Euddinghnisen, had 
harnessed the water of the creek just above the falls and utilized 
it for driving power at the paper-mill which they had built on 
the eastern banks of the rivulet. It was the first paper-mill in 
tJie new world. The rattle and the clatter of the wheels was a 
new tone sounding thru the forest and annoying the brethren in 
their contomjilations and speculations. 

They had fled from the "world of perdition" to the "wilder- 
ness of quietude;" but the "world" had followed them and was 
now already encompassing them from tliree directions. It could 
easily be calculated how long it would he until the "wilderness" 
would no longer deserve that name. 

During the summer every ship that had cast anchor in the 
Delaware had brought new immigrants to the colony. The Ger- 
man settlements also received their full share of the continuous 
flow of newcomers. 
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Many a new log-house had been erected in the villages dur- 
ing the fall, and where a family vacated one of the primitive 
sod-huts to occupy a newly built house, another family, lately 
arrived, was always, waiting to move in and use it as a temporary 
shelter. 

It was also no longer exceptional for the older settlers to 
consider the crowding together of people a disagreeable condi- 
tion, and to seek a new homestead farther out in the western 
regions. The old Teutonic spirit of enterprise and venture, 
which, in the old country, had been held down for centuries by 
the iron hand of a despotic nobility, began to awaken mightily. 
The impulse for unrestrained development of the latent abilities 
impelled many of the Germans to measure their pluck and cour- 
age with the rough and dangerous life in more distant regions 

of the forest primeval. 

* * * 

The ever swelling number of settlers increased the burdens 
of labor and care resting on the shoulders of Pastorius. His 
position as land-agent, school-master, legal adviser, justice and 
burgomaster often enough brought him into difficult situations. 

When he had left Germany he had in no wise had the de- 
sire to become a person of authority; his only aim had been to 
find a place where, far from the vanity and restlessness of the 
Old World, he might enjoy the peace of a quiet and God-fearing 
Ufe. 

Long before the arrival of the chapter he had made repre- 
sentations to the Frankforters, asking that another agent be 
appointed, in that his many other duties as leader of his coun- 
trymen entirely occupied his time. 

Then the letter from Doctor Schuetz had surprised him like 
a bolt of lightning from a clear and blue sky. 

Af+p.r the brief and violent agitation in Radcliffe's house 
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he waited for several days before he committed himself to an- 
swering that mysterious letter. Following the advice of Rad- 
clifEe, he defended himself in a friendly and passionless manner 
against the accusations and gave a detailed report on the situa- 
tion in the settlement. In conclusion he requested in no uncer- 
tain terms that he be immediately relieved of his duties as agent 
and representative of the company. 

After sealing and addressing the letter he sat for a while 
plunged in sorrowful meditations. He recalled how enthusias- 
tically he had accepted the commission to found the first Ger- 
man settlement abroad, and what lofty aims and expectations 
had swelled his heart when he had departed with the thirteen 
original families from the shores of the Fatherland. Gladly 
had he borne the hardships and privations of the first years with 
the other settlers. With confidence and sturdy trust in God 
he had always looked forward and all had gone well, until the 
chapter had arrived; then the Arcadian peace in the settlement 
had become a thing of the past. 

"Why must it be so ?" he asked himself. 

A blank sheet of paper, lying on the table, invited him to 
give expression to his feelings in a little poem. He wrote : 

"Fiat Domini Voluntas! 
Nun in meinen alten Jahren 
Muss ich noch viel Leids erfahren; 
Und in meinen schwachsten Tagen 
Die allerschwersten Lasten tragen; 
Da meine Feind^ mich qualen 
An Leib und an der Seelen. 
Was rat^s? Ich halte stille, 
Und sag" : es g'scheh' Gott's Wille I 

Fiat Domini Voluntas V' 
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In the meantime the German mystics on the "Ridge" were 
busily engaged in spinning the airy threads of their sinister 
theosophy. 

Kelpius seldom came in touch with anybody outside the 
chapter. In gradual severance from the world of reality his 
spirit descended into the sombre depths of the "forbidden wis- 
dom" struggling to discover or create new forms of the same. 
Nor was he spared the fate of all theosophists. As the ignis 
fatuus leads him who tries to catch it still deeper into the tarn 
from which it has ascended, so he lost himself in the entangle- 
ments of his own speculations, from which he could never more 
extricate his mind. 

Almost day and night he was in his damp rock-cell 
*TJrania," writing, reading and meditating, sometimes also sing- 
ing and playing on the little harp which Lady Eleonora had sent 
him. But the latter art he neglected more and more. His 
time was too precious for pastimes of this nature. 

In consequence of this mode of living and working his 
health visibly failed. His countenance became haggard and the 
gleam of his eyes intense and weird. A dry and hollow cough 
indicated the presence of a serious affection of the lungs. 

When the brethren admonished him to avoid the unhealthy 
place, at least during the cold season, he listened with a sad 
smile and promised that he would be more considerate about 
his bodily welfare, only for a short period he needed undisturbed 
solitude; there were several important points on which he must 
have a closer insight. But the number of the "points" was 
never exhausted ; they sprang up from an ever-flowing fountain 
and hung together like the links of an endless chain. 

He had abandoned his researches regarding the time of the 
manifestation of the glory of Christ. The incessant figuring 
and comparing, the forcing of obscure Scripture passages to say 
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what they really did not say, had caused a complete exhaustion 
of his mental faculties. 

Yet, he could not remain idle; by changing his task, he 
sought and found relief and new joys. 

At a meeting of the chapter he announced that he had re- 
ceived a message of the world beyond thru the late Master Zim- 
mermanu, bidding him to cease his efforts to correct the mis- 
takes in the calculations regarding the end of the persent age. 
He exhorted the brethren to submit themselves to this dispensa- 
tion of the wisdom of God, and discharging their daily obliga- 
tions as faithfully as lay in their power to hold themselves ready 
to appear before the Lord at any moment. 

He himself now took up a matter which had already oc- 
cupied his mind when he was still a student. Doctor Fabricius, 
his former professor at the University at Altorf, had once made 
the remark, that it was not improbable that the original man, 
as he came from the creating hand of God, was not sexually 
differentiated. This remark, altho made in a hypothetical and 
casual way, had made so deep an impression on his mind, that 
it was never effaced again; it opened to him new vistas for 
speculations. Following up this thought, he soon came to the 
conclusion that love of woman was of satanic origin, to be fought 
against by the true God-man with all his divine faculties. 

When he had met Zimmermann and joined the chapter, 
this curious doctrine became one of the fundamental dogmas of 
the chapter, and the fact explains why woman was held in such 
low esteem by the members of the chapter. 

The products of his muse, however, show how forcefully his 
love for Friederike had struck the innermost part of his soul, 
and how mightily his man-nature craved for its natural satis- 
faction. It is pathetic to notice in it the attempts to substitute 
his "flesh-bom" love by an artificially created mystical love. 
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But he was not only poet and theosophist; he was a music- 
master also. To his songs he attached quaint tunes and made 
the brethren sing them at the devotional services of the chapter. 

The titles of some of these "h3rmns" indicate the character 
of his muse: "The Process of the Love which even in Death 
Enjoyed Celestial Pleasures," "Bitter-Sweetness of the Chaste 
and Secret Love of the Cross," "A Bitter-sweet Night-Ode of 
the Love which, tho Dying, Flourisheth," "Paradoxy and Pe- 
culiar Pleasure of those who are Divinely in Love;" and many 
other "sweet-bitter" and "sour-sweet" heavenly love-songs! 

The abandoning, of a certain date regarding the visible 
manifestation of Christ was, however, not without detrimental 
consequences to the chapter. Altho outwardly the convent-like 
order and discipline was strictly observed, yet the once burning 
zeal of the members began noticeably to subside. 

The lay-brethren, attending to the manual labors in the 
garden and in the fields, became more and more accustomed to 
consider themselves ecclesiastical settlers and experienced the 
serene satisfaction that free and voluntary labor always affords 
to honest and good men. With inspiring pleasure they witnessed 
the extension of the fertile lands which they, foot by foot, were 
wrestling from the wilderness. 

Biedermann was the overseer and foreman of this work. He 
was often tempted to bedome impatient when he and his com- 
panions, in the urgency of particular tasks, were compelled to 
lay aside axe and hoe in order that they might not miss the 
prescribed devotional services at the tabernacle. His greatest 
happiness and satisfaction was in the labor in forest and field. 
Whenever he flourished the axe or made the saw bite into the 
trunk of a mighty pine or oak, then he felt as free and cheerful 
as the fish in the water or as the bird in the air. 

Others of the chapter, who according to education and in- 
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clination, preferred intellectual activity, speculated and rum: 
nated to their heart's delight in such fields of mysticism a^ wei 
congenial to them. 

Selig, who was the most sober-minded among the learne 
members of the chapter, had found a new field of activity; 1: 
had become a regular missionary to the Indians. He possessc 
all the requirements for such a calling and enjoyed the absoliL 
confidence of the red children of the forest. 

The more he had occasion to acquaint himself with tl 
myths which, as he was soon induced to believe, were comma 
property of all American Indians, the more he was convince( 
that his red friends were not to be classified in a general waj 
as heathens. 

To his amazement, he found that there existed a distinct 
similarity between the wonderful traditions of the Indians and 
the Mosaic reports of Genesis. In the first place, the Indiani 
were essentially Monotheists. In Jehovah-Elohim of the Olc 
Testament and in Gitche-Manitou, the great Spirit and all-lov 
ing Creator and Father of all men, he recognized an identica 
conception of God. The creation of the world in seven day 
periods, Adam and Eve, the Paradise, the original sin, the mui 
der of Abel by his brother Cain, the great flood, and many othe 
biblical records, he found, quaintly modified, but neverthelee 
clear enough, in these legends and myths. Even the biblicj 
name of Noah, the second father of all generations, was retaine 
as : Noi ! But the most perplexing discovery was, that there en 
isted among the Indians a faint hope for a Messiah, which, how 
ever, in former centuries might have been more distinct and pee 
itive. 

With his friend, the venerable old chief from the Schuyl 
kill, he traveled far into the interior of the country, visitinj 
other tribes for the purpose of augmenting his knowledge o; 
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Indian folklore. As the legends were personal secrets of the 
priests or medicine-men, and were guarded by them with jeal- 
ous vigilance, he was forced, in order to obtain them, to exercise 
the utmost care. Only thru employing all sorts of ruses did 
he succeed in coming into possession of these tales. 

Nor was his missionary activity among the Indians without 
practical results. There was good reason for the expectation 
that in a not distant time the entire tribe on the Schuylkill 
would ask for the sacrament of baptism and for the reception 
into the fellowship of the Church. 

While most of the members of the chapter in this manner 
went their own ways, Falkner did not lose sight of his great 
[ object: to be sent by the chapter as an emmissary to Germany. 
The situation was much in his favor, and he utilized it with 
perseverance. None of the brethren seemed to notice or to care 
any longer that the "Number of Perfection," forty, in the chap- 
ter, was still incomplete. He was the only one who again and 
again took this matter up, in meetings as well as in private con- 
versation with the brethren. He pointed out the incongruity of 
the prevailing circumstances; nor was he discouraged by the 
lethargy of the brethren regarding this great question. Even 
Kelpius, since he had made the important announcement, had 
remained indifferent. Still, Falkner continued hammering and 
agitating, certain that he would be successful when the propiti- 
ous moment would arrive. 

This moment came during a session of the chapter in the 
following spring. Falkner in his astuteness had observed that 
the prevailing sentiments among the brethren were favorable to 
his design : quickly he was on his feet and presented the matter 
with such eloquence and convincing force that all were carried 
away by it. Even the most luke-warm brethren were suddenly 
afire and aflame for the completion of the membership to the 
*TB[oly Number Forty.'' By a virtually unanimous resolution 
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Falkjier was commissioned to go to Germany and secure the 
"Missing Elect." 

Selig alone had voted against the resolution; but his ob- 
jections were drowned in the general enthusiasm that had broken 
out. 

Falkner succeeded admirably in concealing his inward re- 
joicing over this victory, lie pretended that he felt utterly un- 
worthy of such an important and honorable task and begged- 
that another brother should be sent; and to make his humilit}r 
the more apparent, he even shed tears. 

But as soon as he could manage to get away from the ridge 
without arousing suspicion, he betook himself to Krefeld to see 
Gessler. 

He was in a gleeful humor when he entered the little room 
that served the tailor as a work-shop. In the exuberance of his 
satisfaction he noticed only after a while that Gessler was in a 
sour and querulous mood. A disagreeable experience in the 
morning with a dissatisfied customer had been the cause. 

With great gusto, Falkner related how events in the chap- 
ter regarding his commission to go to Germany had developed. 
Gessler, in the meantime, was stitching away on a coarse work- 
ing frock as diligently as tho the salvation of his soul were de- 
pendent upon it. 

"Of what benefit is all that to me?" he asked with a scowl 
when Falkner had finished his report. "You will go to Ger- 
many, spending my money and playing the great Lord ! I know 
your intentions well enough; during the past days I have thought 
a great deal about them. You care little about me; you only 
want to take revenge on your enemy, Pastorius. But what is 
that to me ? Perhaps I would" do well to keep my good money in 
my trunk; for what assurances have I that I will ever get it 
back? What have I to do with Pastorius? He has done me 
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no wrong in any way. For all I care, they may make him King 
of Germantown. I have no grievances against him. And in 

what manner should I be profited by your going to Germany? 

You can never induce the damsel to become my spouse, neither 

by persuasion nor by force. You may as well be honest and 

admit that V' 

''What ails thee, all at once?" growled Falkner, surprised 
a.nd taken aback. "Thou behavest like a whimsical child! A 
Jierson may explain a matter to thee a hundred times, and the 
next time thou art as ignorant and foolish about it, as if not 
51 word had been said. Of course, I intend to get even with Pas- 
torius, and I also want to pay back to Theisen the evil he hath 
done to me. But I shall derive no earthly gain from it. All 
the gain that is to be made, shall be thine. And, listen Gessler, 
the matter about thine amour is by no means settled yet. Lis- 
ten to what I have to tell thee ! If I have observed correctly it 
wiU not be long until the Magister will follow Master Zimmer- 
mann; he hath consumption in an advanced state. I should 
not be a bit surprised if he were gone and buried ere I return 
from my trip to Germany. Now, with womenfolk it is this 
way: as long as the one for whom a wench is crazy, is living, 
thou canst do nothing with her; she still hopes that fate may 
take a turn in her favor. But if he is once in the ground, she 
considers life from quite a different point of view. Many a 
damsel then gladly accepts the attention of a lover whom she 
hated as long as the other one lived !'^ 

"That may be the case with a thousand other women," 
Gessler interrupted him, "but never with the damsel Friederike 
Zimmermann. If she had treated you as she treated me many 
a time, you would not endeavor to awaken dead hopes in me." 

Falkner made a disdainful gesture. "Ah, pshaw!" he 
sneered, "the damsel is in no wise different from any other 
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daughter of Eve; she would be the first one whom a man can- 
not tame, somehow or other. And even, taking it for granted 
that thou hast judged her rightly, then, when I have returned 
from Germany, thou hast it in thy power to take revenge upon 
her to thy heart's delight. Then thou wooest the prettiest girl 
in the settlement, just to spite her! O Gessler, what a fool 
thou art! Such an outlook! Only thou must have patience, 
and must not spoil the game by rash and unwise actions ! Al- 
ways show a smooth and pious face. Thou canst do that, I 
know it! Set thy teeth firmly and let nobody see thy cards; 
it's nobody's business what plans we two have agreed upon I" 

Falkner knew his man well. 

Gessler threw aside the half completed coat on which he 
had been working and made a jerk as if he intended to jump 
from the table. 

"Heavens ! I shall have my revenge !" he burst out, shak- 
ing both fists in helpless rage. In his eyes was the usual green- 
ish gleam and his body trembled as if in a spasm. 

He did not notice the ironical smile that passed over Falk- 
ner's face. 

Soon his tearful mood was also upon him. 

When he had regained control over his emotions, he took 
up the unfinished coat and, occasionally jerking his head, re- 
sumed his former occupation. 

A long pause ensued during which neither Falkner nor 
Gessler spoke. 

"When do you intend to start on your trip?" the tailor 
finally asked. 

Falkner pensively stroked his whiskers. "In the spring 
with the first vessel that sails for England," he answered; "the 
inn-keeper will be on the look-out for me; as soon as a ship 
oasts anchor in the Delaware, he will notify me !" 
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"And when will you return?^' 

Falkner again calculated silently. "I may have to remain 
in Germany at least a year/' he then answered; "for we are 
short of fourteen brethren in the chapter; it will be no easy 
work to persuade that many to join us. They are dismal doc- 
trines which Master Zimmermann did concoct, and the Magis- 
ter hath added new ones, to which no sensible fellow will be 
inclined to subscribe. In addition, the rules and regulations 
that have been forced upon us, since we have settled on the 
Wissahiekon, are by no means a soft yoke either. Thou hast 
no idea, Gessler, to what ordeals I have subjected myself in sub- 
duing my very nature to those confounded ^Regulae Societatis 
Electorum.' Sometimes I am astonished at myself that I have 
succeeded so well. Yea, sometimes I must suppress a fit of 
laughter when I am praised by the Magister as a model and ex- 
ample of piety, which my beloved confratres should emulate. I 
am a riddle to myself. Why have I united with those sorry 
dreamers and clairvoyants, and by so doing have forfeited a 
good position in the Church in Germany ? If I weren't myself, 
I would say that I'm a jackass ! for all the chapter stands for, 
is nothing but damnable heresy, even more despicable than the 
idiotic doctrines of the Quakers! But, what shall I do now? 
I can't go back on myself, can I? — My task in Germany will 
not be an easy matter either. Thou knowest that neither the 
secular nor the ecclesiastical authorities in the old country look 
agreeably upon saints of the kind we represent; I expect that 
it will be necessary to employ great care and cunning in order 
avoid stock and prison. Nevertheless I rejoice in having been 
commissioned to go!" 

"If care and cunning is all that will be required, you 
surely will not lack all the success you may want!" Gessler 
laconically remarked, while he waxed a new thread that he put 
into the needle. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

fjALKNER had departed for England and Germaoy. 
Not luitil several weeks had passed was hia absence 
generally noticed in the villages. Only Gessler and 
I the inn-keeper had known of it from the beginning. 
I At first it created interest only because people 
could see no reason for the secrecy that obviously had been ob- 
served in the matter. 

In the course of the following weeks and months, however, 
disquieting rumors were afloat. Upon several occasions the 
inn-keeper had boaatingly remarked that people would be sur- 
prised at the new order of things that would be introduced at 
Falkner's return. Those who hitherto had exercised undisputed 
control regarding public matters in the settlements, he said, 
might then be glad if they would even be permitted to live in 
the German villages. 

There was no doubt about these threats being directed 
against the Quakers and especially against Paatoriua. 

The close and heavy atmosphere that usually precedes the 
outburst of a thunderstorm seemed to weigh heavily upon the 
life of the colonists. The presentiment that critical times were 
approaching was generally prevailing; but nobody waa able to 
suggest a way of averting them. 

Paatorius was the only cool-headed person among the en- 
tire perturbed flock. The serenity of his character and the 
calmness of his disposition exercised a wholesome influence 
upon the general situation. Even Theisen, blustering and cha- 
fing whenever he heard of these mmors, would calm down at the 
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admonitions of his younger friend and realize that his wrath 
could not improve conditions. 

Gessler, of whose intimacy with Falkner everybody knew, 
was watched with suspicion. But he deported himeslf cau- 
tiously. Whenever he was asked about these matters, he alleged 
that to his knowledge Falkner's trip to Germany had no other 
purpose than to enlist new members for the chapter. He did 
not often mingle with the people and seemed to be interested 
in nothing but his trade. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

In the chapter Falkner's departure had rather an enliven- 
ing effect. The zeal and enthusiasm of the brethren experienced 
a positive re-awakening. The expectation that with Falkner's 
return the "Number of Perfection^' would indeed be "perfect^ ' 
once more, filled the members with a new and glowing devotion. 

Selig alone would not allow himself to be drawn into this 
vortex of revived enthusiasm; even a bitter root of anger at 
the shortsightedness of the Master and his unwarranted confi- 
dence in Falkner sprang up in his soul. 

On the very day when Falkner left, the first serious col- 
lision between him and Kelpius occurred. 

He had kept away from the tabernacle during the farewell 
service accorded to Falkner. Upon his return to the ridge at 
the close of the day, Kelpius remonstrated with him in rather 
unminced terms. 

The Magister, in truth, of late was easily excited and irri- 
tated. 

Just for this reason Selig restrained his feelings and lis- 
tened quietly. When Kelpius had finished rebuking him, he an- 
swered in a conciliatory tone, "1 sincerely wish that thou 
wouldst have seen more clearly than I, Brother Kelpius ! Right 
willingly would 1 submit to the punishment which our statutes 
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prescribe for rectifying the transgressions of a refractory 
brother, if I could believe that the course which thou hast fol- 
lowed in this matter were leading to a salutory end; but I am 
almost convinced that, by sending Falkner to Germany, thou 
hast laid the foundations for serious vexations and sombre days 
for the chapter !'' 

^^Thou speakest now not to the brother Kelpius, thou 
speakest to the Master of the chapter!" flared Kelpius, while 
a deep red passed over his generally pallid face, "thou employ- 
est outrageous language! Yea, by right, thou shouldst be se- 
verely chastized ! Wilt thou strike against the Spirit who hath 
revealed to me that soon glorious times will come upon us ? and 
dost thou not see that a holy zeal hath taken possession of all 
the brethren, except thee? Methinks thou hast become a 
stranger among thy brethren! Forsooth, I no longer know 
thee I" 

"If any other brother had been sent to Germany, no appre- 
hension would have entered my heart," replied Selig, "but of 
this Falkner I do not expect aught else but falsehood and mal- 
ice r 

Kelpius raised his hand threateningly. "Touch not mine 
anointed and do my prophets no harm! says the Lord!" he 
cried; "Brother Falkner is a chosen vessel of the Lord unto us; 
but thou hast turned to be an enemy of the heavenly bride !" 

"0 Brother Kelpius, my beloved Johannes, I implore thee, 
let us not quarrel about this matter!" Selig exclaimed entreat- 
ingly; "I shall forget the harsh words thou hast now spoken to 
me! but 1 know that the time will come when thou wilt pain- 
fully remember what I have said to thee today ! Hast thou for- 
gotten that Falkner once endeavored to disgrace thee in the 
presence of the entire chapter?" 

"It is the malice of thy spiteful heart that impelleth thee 
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to remind me of it!^^ Kelpius retorted almost in a rage. He 
turned from Selig and with tottering steps descended toward 
his "Urania/^ 

His body shook and trembled as if from a fever. 

Selig watched him go. In his heart he felt a pang of pro- 
found grief. His eyes roamed dolefully over the landscape ex- 
tending far into the east. 

Then he ascended the path and entered the house to com- 
plete arrangements for a long joum6y. He had engaged his 
friend, the old chief from the Schuylkill, to accompany him to 
a tribe whose tepees stood in the interior of the country, near 
the confluence of the North and West branches of the Susque- 
hannah. So far out into the wilderness no white man had hith- 
erto ventured to go. He did not expect to return to the taber- 
nacle before autumn. 

When Selig had departed, Kelpius became more than ever 
oblivious to everything outside of the hazy world of his hermetic 
studies; and there was no other brother who could claim to as- 
sert authority on the Eidge. 

Yet, despite this, the established discipline and rigorous 
order of the daily functions remained uninterrupted in the 
chapter. 

The labor in house, field, and garden was under the super- 
vision of Biedermann and could not have been entrusted to a 
more zealous and circumspect manager. 

One evening in the summer, Biedermann examined his 
tools; they had become much worn and needed thoro repairing. 
He was thinking which one of the brethren he should send with 
them to the blacksmith at Sommershausen, when, suddenly, it 
occurred to him that he might go himself, and at the same time 
visit his old friends in Germantown. 

There was God-fearing Konrad Antes, in whose house he 
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had enjoyed noble Christian hospitality during the sojourn of 
the chapter in Germantown. The pious man had endeavored to 
persuade him to sever his connection with the chapter and, fol- 
lowing the example of Balser Heinbucher and others, who had 
withdrawn from the chapter, to become a settler. Notwith- 
standing this, Biedermann had always liked him and considered 
him a "Brother in the Lord." And there was Sauermilch, his 
host^s neighbor, with whom he had been on especially intimate 
terms. And there was also Walpurga, for whom in the con- 
cealment of his heart he still entertained an almost filial affec- 
tion. 

At the same time the thought of seeing Friederike trou- 
bled him, for he surely could not avoid seeing her also in Sau- 
ermilch's house. 

He commenced to think deeply about this matter. 

He knew that Gessler had courted her, but he knew also 
that the tailor had no chance whatsoever of winning her. Then 
he recalled that memorable meeting of the chapter at which 
Falkner had so treacherously accused the Master. The accusa- 
tion, however, could not have been without some foundation, 
as was evidenced by the mysterious confession of Kelpius. The 
more he thought . about these things, the more puzzling they 
seemed to become. 

He wavered for several days, whether to go himself or send 
a brother in his stead. Finally, however, he resolved to go. 
But he would be watchful that his former intimate relations 
with Walpurga and Friederike should not be utilized by the 
tempter as a means of entrapping him. 

Still he could not get rid of a strange excitement that had 
come upon him since he had conceived the idea of going to Ger- 
mantown. Even his usually quiet and restful sleep was often 
disturbed by worrying and terrifying dreams. 
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One day, as he was standing on the banks of the Wissa- 
hickon, his attention was attracted by the reflection of his 
image in the calm water. He was almost frightened by its 
wild and savage appearance. 

"I must have a talk with Sauerwasser," he said to himself, 
and turning on the spot, went to the stonecutter. The latter 
was hoeing some distance from the house. 

"Let us take a rest, brother," said Biedermann, "no other 
brother works as diligently as thou and I. We too, might as 
well take life a little easier. Let us sit down on yonder stump 
m the shade of the forest. I want thy opinion regarding a par- 
ticular matter." 

When they had taken their seats, Biedermann, excitedly 
stroking his beard, continued: "Are we not looking more like 
barbarians than civilized Christian men, brother?" 

Sauerwasser cast a furtive look at his friend and answered 
'vith a suppressed sigh: "Thou art indeed not far from the 
truth with thy remark, brother. Methinks that the Indians, 
half-naked as they go about, do not look nearly as savage as we 
do. I wonder, whether the Lord would like our appearance if 
He should unexpectedly come; for instance, at this very mo- 
ment! I fear we would even frighten the fair angels, for they 
might take us for cruel heathen that never have heard of the 
sweet Gospel!" 

"I was not thinking of that, Brother Sauerwasser," Bieder- 
mann absentmindedly remarked. 

Then he was silent, as tho at a loss how to continue. 
"Of what wast thou thinking?" asked Sauermilch. 
'^ell, I intend to go to the blacksmith at Sommershauaen 
to havd my tools repaired, and I thought of calling on some 
Wends in Qermantown," Biedermann finally confessed. 

After a few moments' silence he added : "But as I look, I 
am loath to show myself in the villages !" 
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"Oh, thou wilt call on some friends in the villages V^ Sau- 
erwasser exclaimed. He now examined his friend's appearance 
more closely and passed his hand thru the bushy hair of his 
own head and face. "No, thou canst not show thyself in the 
villages as thou now lookest. We have indeed greatly neglected 
to attend to the appearance of our outward man. We surely 
should be a bit more considerate in this respect. I will tell 
thee, Biedermann, how we shall do it: tonight, after the eve- 
ning meal I shall borrow a pair of shears from the brother 
tailor and at a place a distance away from the house, where no 
one will be able to watch us, I shall be thy hair-cutter. At some 
other time thou canst render me this service. What dost thou 
think of this r 

"Yes,'' said Biedermann, "thafs a good idea; lefs do it.* 

The plan was carried out. 

After the evening meal the two men met at the appointed 
place, cautiously approaching it from different directions. 

Sitting on the trunk of a fallen tree Biedermann patiently 
endured the operation which Sauerwasser performed as gently 
as his clumsy fingers would permit. When the work was done 
Sauerwasser was well pleased with it. "Thou canst, forsooth, 
now show thyself in the presence of the prettiest maiden, Bie- 
dermann, and needst not to feel ashamed of thy appearance I'' 
he said jokingly. 

"Hush, Sauerwasser! What dost thou say!'' said Bieder- 
mann, examining the hair-cut by means of feeling and stroking 
his head and face. But he could not help a surreptitious smile 
stealing over his countenance. 

* ♦ ♦ 

Next morning, when he left the ridge, the brass-buckles of 
his shoes were polished till they glistened like gold, and a rip 
in one of the lapels of his coat was carefully mended. He car- 
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ried his tools tied to a cord which he had thrown over his shoul- 
ders. 

When he passed thru Germantown he found the streets 
quite desolate. 

With the exception of a few old people who took care of 
the little children, the inhabitants of the village were in the 
fields. The settlers, still obliged to do most of their farm-work 
with hoe and spade, were forced to employ all available resources 
of help. Only a few fortunate ones were in the possession of 
regular implements for cultivating the soil. In frequent in- 
stances a man would hitch himself to a plough of his own man- 
ufacture, which, in ploughing, would be held straight by his 
wife, or even a child. 

While still at a distance from Sommershausen he heard 
the ringing beat of the blacksmith's hammer on the anvil. This 
was pleasing music to him; it brought back memories of his 
early youth in his native village in the beloved fatherland. In 
his imagination he saw himself once more as a boy watching 
the village blacksmith beating the glowing iron from which the 
sparks, like stars from a central sun, flew in every direction. 
He stood still, listening for a while before he hesitatingly re- 
8imied his walk. 

On both sides of the highway he observed people working 
in the fields : singly and in groups, men, women, youths, maiden, 
and children. They seemed to be happily toiling to force the 
virgin soil to jrield food and raiment. In no way did it seem 
that these people moaned and groaned under the hard rule of 
the prince of darkness, as he had been taught to believe. 

This seemed strange to Biedermann who now for. two years 
had lived in the seclusion of the wilderness, striving to free 
himself from the very bondage under which these people were 
supposed to be suffering. 
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Was it the tempter who stirred up these thoughts, or was 
it merely the long-suppressed hunger apd thirst of his soul that 
made his very hands twitch in the desire to be once more a man 
among men, and to share with them the pleasure and hardships 
of real life? 

With a Christian greeting he entered the blacksmith shop 
and stated his errand. The master examined the tools. "Badly 
they are worn, thy tools, good friend!" he said gruffly; "the 
hatchet needs new steel and the axe must be stretched and re- 
shaped. After the mealtime I shall attend to them, but I must 
ask thee to assist me with the sledge-hammer, else I cannot do 
the work. Dost know, my wife, who usually is my helper, is 
working in the fields with the children; there the work at the 
present time is even more urgent than here at the anvil!" 

Biedermann was not displeased with the delay ; it gave him 
time to make his intended calls in Germantown. 

He left his tools in the care of the smith and started on 
his way back to Germantown. 

Sauermilch was restlessly pacing up and down in the gar- 
den back of his house. He carried his left arm in a sling. The 
bite of a rattlesnake a few days ago had brought him near to 
the brink of the grave, but he was now out of danger. 

When Biedermann entered, he seemed not to recognize 
him. Surlily he responded to the guesf s friendly greeting and 
with a careless motion with his able hand, invited him to take 
a seax. 

A piercing pain occasionally passed thru his sore arm; 
when that came he stroked the swollen member soothingly with 
the other hand. 

Biedermann silently took his seat and sympathetically 
watched the suffering man, who continued walking to and fro. 
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"As I perceive, friend Sauermilch, thou hast a bad sore 
on* thy arm/* he finally remarked. 

"A bad sore and no mistake about it," confirmed Sauer- 
milch with a painful grimace, "for a day or two my life was 
hanging by a hair, so to speak \" 

"I feel sorry for thee, friend !*' said Biedermann. "There 
is a brother in our community whom the Lord hath endowed 
with a wonderful power to heal all kinds of ailments ; I am sur- 
prised that thou hast not sent for him 1'* 

"The savages also have knowledge of many beneficial reme- 
dies," Sauermilch coldly replied; "especially against the bites 
of poisonous serpents. I surely would have been a dead man 
two days ago, if I had applied the stuff which we have received 
from them!" 

"Then thou hast been bitten by a copper-snake or one of 
those rattling beasts?" Biedermann cried in alarm, jumping 
up; "I shall at once hasten back to the Wissahickon and sum- 
mon Brother Rembler. He knows a never-failing charm against 
all bad effects of snake bites. After he has pronounced it for 
thee thou wilt be hale and hearty before three . days have 
passed !" 

Sauermilch shook his head. 

"Your charms are no longer needed," he said with a 
strangely cold look at Biedermann; "and besides," he added 
after a pause, "I would not like to owe as much as a word of 
thanks to any of you !" 

^'Why not to any of us ?^ Biedermann asked, bewilderedly 
staring at him. 

Sauermilch excitedly accelerated his steps. 

"Why not to any of you ?" he cried ; "because ye are a com- 
pany of deceitful fellows ! It would have been better for us if 
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the sea had swallowed up all of ye, before ye could have set 
foot on these shores of ours!" 

"Only at long intervals, during the two years we have been 
living on the Wissahickon, has a brother been sent to the vil- 
lages," said Biedermann, "we have hardly had any intercourse 
with you people here. As regarding .myself, this is the first 
time that I have come to Germantown since we have left here. 
I am at a loss, friend Sauermilch, to understand why thou 
speakest so bitterly against us !" 

"And I say it again, ye are a lot of deceitful fellows!*' 
Sauermilch roared hotly, shaking his fist at Biedermann; "ye 
have assumed hypocritical holiness for a disguise, in order to 
cover your underhand practices! Have ye not sent this Palk- 
ner to Germany under the pretext of soliciting members for 
your sect? Yet we know well enough that ye have commis- 
sioned him to go to Frankfort to negotiate with the proprietors 
of our land, that ye may become the owners of it and we, with 
women and children be driven away ! That is what ye are try- 
ing to do ! We know it ! Or hast thou the impudence to deny 
it ? Have ye not, since ye came here, kept up a slandering cor- 
respondence with the Frankf orters ? Wilt thou deny it? Wilt 
thou deny tl^at Doctor Pastorius, as a result of this correspond- 
ence, was charged by his former friends of being a villain and 
an embezzler? Wilt thou deny what is as clear as the sun?" 

Biedermann was on his feet in a moment. He raised his 
hands imploringly: 

"It is false !'' he cried ; "I know nothing of it all I I call 
on the omniscient God to be my witness that I am telling the 
truth ! and I take the responsibility upon my soul that the Mas- 
ter, too, is innocent. If letters of calumniation have been writ- 
ten, it has been done without the knowledge of the Magister, 
nor of Selig, nor of any other brother of the chapter. I am in- 
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dined to believe that someone in the villages has slandered ns; 
or still worse, hath perpetrated a pernicious joke on you ! When 
Falkner returns it will come to light that thy accusations are 
without any foundation!^' 

A long pause ensued. 

Sauermilch paced up and down, obviously trying to solve 
the entangled problem before him; in his excitement he contin- 
uously stroked his sore arm. Finally he remained standing and 
helplessly looked at Biedermann. 

"This is indeed a confounded mystery !" he broke out. "I 
do not know what to make of it! I must confess that I held 
some of ye in sincere estimation, as for instance, Magister Kel- 
pius and Parson Selig, and I have long hesitated to believe what 
the Friends in the villages charge ye of." 

Biedermann shook his head. "I confess that I do not know 
what to think of either,'* he said. "But I assure thee, friend 
Sauermilch, that however these things will find their explana- 
tion, thou wilt always find us fighting for truth and righteous- 
ness and against malice and deceit!" 

"Confound!" said Sauermilch with a sheepish distortion 
of his face, "I see that I have wronged ye after all!" 

He now seemed to have become a different person alto- 
gether. He extended his hand to Biedermann and continued: 
''I ask thy forgiveness, friend! do not take my harsh words 
amiss. Dost know, the anxiety regarding my home and chil- 
dren and also regarding the two women whom I am accustomed 
to consider as members of my family, sometimes arouses in my 
heart sinful wrath. And today the pains in my sore arm added 
fuel to the fire that hath been smouldering under the ashes, so 
to speak, for a long time. Forgive me, friend, I am sorry for 
having offended thee!" 

"Never mind," said Biedermann goodnaturedly, "let us 
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hope that all will end well. Of persecutions and expulsions we 
have seen and heard enough in the old country. This new land 
hath been pictured to us, when we were still in Germany, as a 
place of safety and refuge for all who crave to serve God accord- 
ing to the dictates of their conscience. In coming here we have, 
till now, not been disappointed. God granted us to find freedom 
und toleration. This reputation of America shall not, with 
the help of God, be destroyed thru the wickedness and malice 
of godless men V 

"Now, friend Biedermann, now! These are noble words!" 
exclaimed Sauermilch in a paroxysm of elation; "I am glad 
that thou hast visited me; our discourse hath fully restored my 
confidence in you. May the heavenly Father guide and protect 
us all, ever and anon I" 

The time was passing quickly. Now that Biedermann had 
seen Sauermilch, he was resolved not to return to the Wissa- 
hickon without also having seen Walpurga and Friederike. The 
call on his friend Konrad Antes he postponed to a later occa- 
sion. 

"I have left my tools for repair at the smithes at Sommers- 
hausen; this afternoon he will attend to them, and as I must 
help him, pray, excuse me now," he said rising from his bench. 
After reflecting a few moments he hesitatingly continued: 'T 
presume that Frau Zimmermann and the children are working 
in the fields; I should very much like to see them, just to say 
to them : 'Grilss Gott!' I hope that they are not far out of my 
road and that I easily can find them." 

"Do this, friend, do this ! The women will be glad to see 
thee; they speak about thee quite often and seem to like thee 
very much," cried Sauermilch; "it is not out of thy way at all. 
Thou wilt surely surprise them most happily!" 

Then he accompanied Biedermann to the street and de- 
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scribed to him the direction of a footpath that would lead him 
to the field where Walpurga and the family were working. 

When Biedermann was in the open, the accusation which 
Sauermilch had made against the chapter commenced to take 
a more thoro effect on him. How was it with this Falkner? he 
asked himself. Was Selig right in his antagonism against this 
brother? But how was it possible that a man could evidence 
such zeal and piety, and secretly be a schemer and scoundrel r 
And without a doubt, the accusations which Sauermilch had 
made, were not without foundation. A mood of dejection and 
painful disappointment came upon Biedermann as he was 
briskly walking along. 

Almost unconsciously he followed the directions Sauer- 
milch had given him, and before he was really aware of it, he 
was in the presence of the family. 

'^Herr Biedermann!" cried Walpurga, when she noticed 
him; "is it really you? You surprise us most pleasantly!'' 

"Oriiss euch Oott allsamtr ejaculated Biedermann joy- 
ously. Hearing the familiar and dear voice all the disagreeable 
thoughts he had indulged in vanished and he felt very much 
as if he were coming home from a long journey, greeted by the 
loving welcome of his mother. 

"It is certainly kind of you that you still remember us," 
said Walpurga, coming nearer and extending her hand to him. 

In the twinkling of an eye the thought of his vow as a 
member of the chapter struck Biedermann, and the elated feel- 
mg wa? gone from him. Only hesitatingly he responded to the 
greeting and after a quick formal shake he withdrew his hand. 

Friederike, approaching, offered him her hand also. This 
confused him still more; he looked askance at her and bending 
Ms arm only at the elbow, permitted her to take two fingers of 
bis hand. She, however, seemed not to notice his embarrass- 
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inent. "Give me your whole hand, Biedermann !'' she said with 
confidential irony, "you need not fear shaking hands with me; 
the light of the day and the blue sky above us bear witness that 
your soul will not be contaminated by coming in contact with 
my hand. Be welcome, friend I It is a long time since we had 
the pleasure of speaking to one another \" 

Biedermann could not find his mental equilibrium so read- 
ily; his hand which the girl held with a hearty grip trembled 
perceptibly. 

Friederike now turned to the children, who evidently con- 
sidered her as their mistress. "Now, ye willing workers 1^' she 
exclaimed, "let us indulge in a little rest; we may also have a 
bite to eat; noon-hour must be near anyway. Since sunrise we 
have worked hard; after we have eaten a little and rested a 
while, the labor will seem so much easier again. Come Kon- 
rad I" she said to the tallest boy, "fetch us some water from yon- 
der spring. A better drink we can not offer our guest, and if 
he will not despise coarse settler^s fare, he shall be welcome to 
it I Come all, come Biedermann 1 There in the shade of that 
big. oak-tree at the edge of the woods we will spread the table 
and hold our repast!'' 

On the way to the resting place Walpurga, approaching 
Biedermann, asked timidly: "You have no evil news for us, 
Herr Biedermann, have you?" 

"No,'' he answered, "none at all I Bad news I have heard 
from Sauermilch. That is strange gossip that seems to be cur- 
rent about us in the settlement 1" 

It has been spread by the inn-keeper," said Walpurga, "one 
must not pay too much attention to what he says. There are, 
however, many settlers, whose houses and fields are still prop- 
erty of the Frankforters, and they are quite alarmed by those 
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rumors. As for me, I have never believed that either you or 
the Magister or Herr Selig would lend a hand to wicked deeds." 

Biedermann considered it no sin to take his place by the 
side of Walpurga. 

Friederike came with the basket and after glancing around 
she seated herself next to Biedermann. No sooner did he no- 
tice her intention then he made a quick move nearer to Wal- 
purga, leaving a vacant space between himself and the maiden. 
Friederike, observing it, could not suppress a roguish smile. 
She placed the basket upon her lap and commenced to cut gen- 
erous pieces from a loaf of bread; first for the children and 
then for her mother. She handed to each one a piece of dried 
cheese as by-meat. 

When all were provided for, except herself, she handed the 
basket to Biedermann and said with pretended earnestness: 
"Have you a knife, Biedermann ? I do not wish to burden your 
conscience by making you eat bread that I have touched with 
my hands. Cut a piece for yourself V^ 

Biedermann did not know whether he should laugh or get 
angry. He blushed like a schoolboy who is forced to confess a 
mischief that he has perpetrated. 

"You have now touched it anyhow," he finally said, "pray, 
cut a piece for me too." 

Then they ate. How delicious the coarse bread and the 
cheese, seasoned with cummin-seed, tasted! Biedermann con- 
fessed that he had not relished a meal so thoroly for a long 
time. 

They spoke about circumstances in the settlement. 

"I have never regretted coming here," said Walpurga ; "al- 
tho life in this land is rather toilsome and laborious, it is a hun- 
dred times more satisfying than in the old country. Especially 
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if 1 compare it with the ten years previous to our departure 
from Germany." 

"My mother is surely right!" Friederike afl5rmed; "our 
life in Germany was a continual chain of persecution and dis- 
grace. And it was all on account of a crazy whim of my father. 
Life here surely means harder work than in the old country and 
offers only scant worldly pleasures; it is, notwithstanding, free 
and independent life and just to my liking. If the end of the 
world should come unexpectedly, as you in the chapter profess 
to believe so firmly, 1 trust that the callousness of our hands 
will, in the sight of the Lord, be valued as highly as the callous- 
ness of your knees \" 

"0 Miss Friederike!" cried Biedermann, "do not think 
that at the Ridge we do nothing but pray and sing hymns. You 
should see our well kept garden and the magnificent farmland 
that we have wrested from forest and wilderness! Then you 
would forget to ridicule us. And look at the callousness of my 
hands! Some time ago I accidentally took hold of a piece of 
glowing iron. A cloud of smoke went up from the bum; on ac- 
count of the callousness I hardly felt it !" 

"Why do you always address me as *Miss/ Biedermann?" 
asked Friederike, slightly blushing; "did you not notice that I 
no longer call you 'Herr?' Can't you get used to the manners 
of this country?" 

"I confess that I have not yet learned to converse with you 
in a manner that would prevent you from ridiculing me," Bie- 
dermann rather angrily retorted. 

Friederike pressed her hands to her face and, bending her 
body forward so that her head rested on her knees, uttered a 
spasmodic laugh. 

Her mother admonishingly called her by her name. 
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Biedennann felt so offended that he was tempted to rise 
and leave. 

''You must not take it amiss, Herr Biedermann!" said 
Walpnrga appeasingly, "she has no intention of offending you." 
Friederike straightened herself again. Her eyes were dim 
with tears ; it had not been real laughing. She gazed at Bieder- 
mann with a deep, almost frightened look. "It is a pity, Bie- 
dennann," she said, "that you people in the chapter seem to 
have so completely forgotten the ways of people in the world 
that you do not understand them any more! Pardon me, if, 
against my intention, I have offended you. Will there ever 
come a time when we will understand one another without 
quarreling ?" 

'TVTien you will abstain from scoffing at us," answered 
Biedennann, who was not yet quite reconciled; "I cannot re- 
member having ever given you reason for your mocking us." 

"0 Bieder^iann !" exclaimed Friederike, "you should know 
that it is far from me to scoff at you personally. I know your 
artless heart too well for that. But you should have learned to 
understand me a little; you should know that I have never 
taken the trouble of concealing my thoughts. My antipathy is 
only directed against the chapter; for you are all on a wrong 
path; in self -created holiness you fight against the dictates of 
nature and the Gospel. The spirit of my father, which cer- 
tainly was not the Holy Spirit, still holds you under a ban of 
errors. It seems that what we have suffered in Germany thru 
our connection with your chapter was not enough ; many people 
in the settlement have grave fears of what may happen when 
Falkner, this man of sin and malice, returns from Germany. 
1 also could add something more of attempted crimes that 
would give evidence as to the baseness of that man and of his 
accomplice! — Biedermann! are you and the othe^^^cere 
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men in the chapter so helplessly stricken with blindness that 
you cannot see clearly any more?^^ 

Biedermann looked at the shining buckles of his shoes. He 
was about to refer to the wonderful knowledge and enlighted- 
ness of the Master, as he was wont to do, whenever he was per- 
plexed ; but he could not utter the word. It was as tho a silent 
agreement existed between all three that the name of Kelpius 
should not be mentioned. 

"It will cause a painful surprise on the Wissahickon when, 
tonight, I shall report what I have heard from Sauermilch," 
he remarked evasively. 

"And your faith in the doctrine of the chapter suflEers no 
injury, notwithstanding all that you have heard ?^^ asked 
Friederike, looking squarely at him. 

"I am not quite ready to commit myself regarding this 
question,'^ Biedermann answered, still looking at the shining 
buckles of his shoes. 

Then he examined the elevation of the sun. "The noon- 
hour must be past already ,^^ he said, "I must now be gone ; "the 
smith will be waiting for me.^^ 

He rose. 

^We will accompany you a little way/' said Friederike, 
"the children may take a rest till we return. Come mother V^ 

When they were out of hearing distance from the children, 
Friederike abruptly stopped. "We will not go any farther,'* 
she said, taking a deep breath ; "I am going to ask you a ques- 
tion, Biedermann, and want you to answer me frankly; my 
mother may hear it also, — I am perfectly reconciled with my 
life as God and fate have designed to shape it !*' 

She looked resolutely at Biedermann and asked : *T)id you, 
the night when your tabernacle was dedicated, witness what 
happened between me and the Magister?*' 
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Biedermann was taken aback by this unexpected question. 

After a pause, however, he answered firmly : "No, I did not 
witness it!" 

"Then it never became known in the chapter?'^ she asked 
again. 

^^es and no !" he answered reluctantly, "it became known 
in the chapter, and still it remained a mystery." 

A wave of blood seemed to pass over the girl's face. 

"A brother of the chapter either has the ability of seeing 
hidden things, or he is a vile sneak and hedge-creeper," Bieder- 
mann continued. "The Master was publicly accused by him 
of a capital crime. — But please, spare me further questions; I 
may give you a more complete account at a later time, if you 
should desire it!" 

'^as it Palkner?" Friederike eagerly asked. 

"None other ! but please excuse me now I" said Biedermann, 
shaking hands with the two women and then hurr3ring away. 

"A right faithful and trustworthy youth is Biedermann," 
said Walpurga on the way back to the field; "I pity his aged 
mother in (Jermany whose supporter he now should be !" 

Friederike did not answer. Silently she resumed her work 
and remained uncommunicative during the whole day. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

The same evening after supper Biedermann followed the 
Master down the path to the ^TJrania." 

Kelpius seated himself in an arm-chair that stood by the 
entrance of the cave, and Biedermann took a seat on a boulder 
that protruded from the ground. 

The evening was falling fair and sweetly. Large moths 
whisked across the clearing and disappeared in the foliage of the 
poplars and sycamores. Sometimes the splash of a fish, which 
by a despairing jump into the air endeavored to escape a pursu- 
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ing pike, was heard. With ethereal clearness and transparency 
the azure dome of the heavens spanned the reposing landscape. 

Biedermann submitted his report of what he had heard 
from Sauermilch.' 

Sitting like a statue in his chair Kelpius seemed to be ob- 
livious of all that was taking place around him. Only a sigh 
at a time and a tired movement of his head indicated that he 
had not fallen asleep. 

Biedermann, having finished his report, asked : ^^Do you be- 
lieve. Master, that Brother Falkner could so far have forgotten 
himself that he would intentionally deceive the chapter in such 
a manner and, striving for might and possession, would employ 
craft and cunning to deceive the friends in Germantown also?^* 

Slowly raising both hands Kelpius, instead of answering, 
plaintively cried: "Oh, for pity I How few have the Spirit of 
God! If more people had it, they would adorn the dress of 
their souls and would trim their lamps I — Biedermann, my 
friend and my brother! thou hast faithfully remained with me 
for many a year. But now, Satan is after thy soul seeking to 
destroy it. Be strong, my son, for Lilith, the old seducer, is 
flitting about thee and seeking to allure thee into the net of 
her wiles. Seek hidden places and pray fervently, yea, wrestle 
with the tempter, peradventure thou mayest yet overcome him. 
Thou has not yet resisted unto blood I^^ 

Biederman was taken aback by these words. He had not 
even mentioned that on his way to Sommershausen he had 
called on Walpurga and Friederike. Yet, it seemed evident that 
Kelpius clairvoyantly knew all that had happened. 

Thru the twilight Biedermann observed an almost super- 
natural gleam in the eyes of the sick man. He remembered 
that he had occasionally seen a similar gleam in the eyes of 
Zimmermann when he was gradually nearing his end. 
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Thru the stiUness of the evening the soft and deep-voiced 
singing of the brethren on the ridge was heard. It. sounded like 
a dirge. 

Biedermann rose. He was frightened by the weird appear- 
ance of the Master. "Shall I summon some of the brethren. 
Master?'^ he asked. "Perhaps the night air is harmful to you. 
We shall convey you to your bed, that you can rest and gain 
new strength P^ 

"With my body it is well, friend,^^ Kelpius answered with 
a veiled voice ; ^T3ut I can hardly express what my soul sufferetli. 
I came to this wilderness, expecting to find a garden of fragrant 
roses, and knew not that it was a burning oven of misery and 
tribulation. The Lord hath forsaken me in my wretchedness, 
and my sorrows reach from Gethsemane to Calvary. Why, my 
friend, do ye all desert me ?'^ 

'^e are not deserting you. Master !" said Biedermann. 
But Kelpius with a quick movement of his head stared at him 
and exclaimed: "Thou too, art forsaking me! Hast thou not, 
today, held in thine hands the hand of the woman, who, by a 
hair^s breadth, would fain have torn from my soul the bridal 
robe of heavenly purity, so that I would have been found naked 
and bare at the manifestation of the Lord? Hast thou not, 
with sinful desire, looked at her seductive eyes? — my friend, 
mortify thy flesh, that thy soul be saved V^ 

Then he leaned back and closed his eyes. 

In sudden agitation he again raised both hands and fairly 
shrieked: "0 my beloved Brother Biedermann, watch and pray 
with me, lest I must succumb to the despair that creepeth up to 
my soul to swallow it up ! — Lord God of all mercies, have com- 
passion on me! Of only this one thing spare me! Let me 
not die the death of Adam ! I dread to think of being buried 
in the cold dark earth and being destroyed by worms ! Like Thy 
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Holy One, I ask to be clothed with immortality, and in my 
changed body to stand among the throng of the redeemed ones 
before Thy throne of glory V' 

Biedermann could not endure any longer to be alone with 
the delirious man. With great haste he hurried to the taber- 
nacle. A number of brethren were sitting on the steps of the 
house. 

Throwing up both hands he cried : "Come, come, quickly I^' 

They all followed him. When they arrived at the cave they 
found Kelpius lying unconscious on the ground. 

They carried him to the tabernacle and put him to bed. 
Altho he soon revived, they would not leave him alone. Bieder- 
mann and Matthsei remained with him during the night. 

After a rest of a few days Kelpius was again in his 
"Urania." The fainting spell had made him more quiet and 
resigned ; even his vitality seemed to have gained a little. 

Altho he would not commit himself it was nevertheless 
evident that those rumors in Germantown greatly troubled him. 
He complained upon several occasions that Selig was away at a 
time when his presence at the Eidge was so much needed. He 
even contemplated sending two brethren to the western wilder- 
ness to call Selig back. But this plan he soon abandoned. 

Biedermann's report to Kelpius was never brought before 
the chapter in a regular session; yet most of it soon transpired 
and caused among the brethren a great deal of unrest and ex- 
citement. 

One day Biederman resolved to speak to his friend Sauer- 
wasser about these things. They were cultivating Indian com 
some distance from the house. "What dost thou think, brother ?^ 
he asked the stonecutter. "So many queer and strange thoughts 
lately passed thru my mind, which heretofore have never trou- 
bled me. Without a doubt, Falkner is playing an underhand 
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game^ the Lord alone knows what his aim is! Our friends in 
the village have already lost all confidence in ns. If Falkner 
carries out what the good people in Gennantown fear, I tell 
thee, we will do well not to show oui-selves anymore in the vil- 
lages, or people will throw stones at us, as tho we were scabby 
dogs! Thou shouldst have heard how Sauermilch flayed me 
with biting words lately when I called on him. Thinking about 
these things I have come to the conclusion that the chapter 
with all its prof oimd doctrines is nothing but error and decep- 
tion r 

Sauerwasser gave his hoe a rest and looked askance at his 
companion. "Now, thou hast expressed my very thoughts, 
brother !^^ he said in a subdued tone. He cast a furtive look at 
the tabernacle as if he were afraid that the revolutionary words 
he Lad used might be heard there. 

"Let us continue with our occupation, brother," said Bie- 
dermann, "we can talk while working; somebody miglit be 
watching us; then they would make us confess what important 
business we had to discuss so diligently." 

"Thou art right, brother," affirmed Sauerwasser, hoeing 
assiduously. "Yes, let us be working while we speak. What 
wast thou going to say?" 

"I meant to say that I do not imderstand those confused 
doctrines about the wiles of Lucifer and Lilith, and about the 
*mono-essential tincture* in the true God-man, and the like," 
answered Biedermann. "Of course, the Master is a man of 
profound learning and his knowledge reaches farther than thou 
and I have an idea. I found that out on that day when I was 
in Sommershausen. Sometimes I tremble at the very sight of 
him. I tell thee, Sauerwasser, that he will be able to repeat to 
us at any time every word we are now speaking to one another !" 

Sauerwasser took a deep breath and again looked toward 
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the tabernacle: "I always had an idea that he must be omni- 
scient to some extent. These, indeed, are great mysteries, 
brother ! For some time past I have often thought about Hein- 
bucher. What a zealous brother he was at first ! Dost remem- 
ber, Biedermann ? Now he is married and has escaped all these 
dark mysteries and gnawing doubts. Peradventure, it might 
not have been a mistake if we had followed his example. Didst 
thou see him, when thou wast in the settlement?*' 

"No, 1 have not seen him,'' answered Biedermann stooping 
down and picking up a flint arrow-head which he had accidently 
dug up, "I had to help the smith so that he could get done re- 
pairing my tools that day!" 

"It may, forsooth, be gladsome working," Sauerwasser 
musingly continued, "I can imagine him at the side of his 
lovely young spouse, when, as evening draws near, he returns 
with her to his home and contentedly partakes of the meal her 
nimble hands have prepared for him. And after the supper 
they spend a sweet hour of rest in the garden ; he puts his arms 
around her and she leans upon his shoulder. And by and by, 
after some years, they will have about them a family of lovely 
children. Ah, I judge this to be a happy estate, Biedermann! 
Wouldst thou consider it to be sinful, brother?" 

"Do not let us contemplate upon 'SUch matters now, 
brother," said Biedermann, evading a direct answer, "let us 
wait and see how things will turn. As long as the Master lives, 
1 shall remain iu the chapter; but if death should snatch him 
away, then 1 know what 1 shall do!" 

Thus spoke the two friends. Other brethren secretly in- 
dulged in similar conversations; still others observed more rig- 
idly the statutes of the chapter in order to gain the good con- 
science of a holy life; they fasted and prayed without ceasing. 

« « ♦ 
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The feathered songsters of the forest were already leaving 
for warmer regions when Selig returned to the tabernacle. He 
told the astonished brethren wonderful tales about numerous 
tribes of savages, mighty chieftains and enchantingly beautiful 
scenery in the interior of the country. 

Kelpius, whose health during the summer had considerably 
improved, received him with the kiss of unreserved forgiveness 
and reconciliation. But of the storm that threatened the chap- 
ter thru the machinations of Falkner he told him nothing. 

Several days had already passed when Selig by chance 
heard of the rumors which, like termites, that perpetrate their 
mischief underground, were disturbing the chapter. 

He made Biedermann repeat all he had heard from Sauer- 
milch. At the conclusion of the report he shook his locks sor- 
rowfully and angrily. 

"I see that my premonition of a brewing trouble in the 
chapter was not without foundation," he mused, "I would fain 
have remained longer in the western forests among my red 
friends; but a mysterious power drew me eastward. — And noth- 
ing hath been undertaken to ward off the threatening disaster ?" 
. "The Master hath not spoken a word about it," answered 
Biedermann; "a number of brethren, however, have expressed 
their painful surprise regarding his reserve and some have ut- 
tered rather disrespectful remarks ; yea, some have even refused 
to serve their turns as watchmen on the observatory. ^What is 
the use ?* they said, ^the Lord, when He cometh, will not appear 
on the Wissahickon anyhow!' For a time it seemed as if the 
Master would take deeper interest in the affairs of the chapter; 
but he soon shut himself up again in that confounded cave and 
quite naturally did not see nor hear what happened in the chap- 
ter." 

"So nothing hath been done," said Selig with calmness: 
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^T)iit methinks it is high time that something should be done 
I shall hesitate no longer; if the Master is unwilling to tak 
the initiative, I shall do itP* 

He went straightforward to Kelpius. 

The deliberation held in the "Urania'^ lasted for severa 
hours. The outcome evidently was not a pleasant one. Whei 
Selig returned to the house, his face was flushed and he mut- 
tered angry words to himself. 

He did not, however, stay in the house very long; when 
he re-appeared he wore his holiday attire and carried his tmsiy 
hickory cane in his hand. 

Matthaei saw him from the cabbage garden and hastened 
toward him. "Hoyo, Brother Selig, art thou leaving us again? 
It seems thou likest life better when thou art away from the 
tabernacle!" he cried. 

Selig turned to meet him. "I am almost persuaded to 
say: yes, I find life rather unpleasant on the ridge, Brother 
Matthaei!'^ he said, pushing back his hat from his forehead, 
^TDut I dare not think of leaving you again for any length of 
time! The ship of the chapter is sailing in dangerous waters. 
There is grave danger that it either will be swallowed up hy 
Charybdis or shattered by Scyllal And the crew, forsooth, 
seem to sleep, and the captain to dream of beautiful lands and 
celestial cities with gates of pearls and palaces of goldl^^ 

Matthaei stared at Selig with amazement. 

But the latter continued undisturbed: "The ambassadoi 
whom you in holy inspiration have sent to Germany, may return 
today or tomorrow I Have ye made preparations to receive hifl 
fittingly? I do not notice anything of the kind. Gloriou 
times the Master hath assured me will be upon us, when he ic 
turns! Our countrymen in Germantown will certainly rail 
a great hymn of praise that shall resound from heaven to heave 
and to earth again I" 
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"Thou speakest strangely, Brother Selig!'^ said Matthaei 
lonfusedly; "such language sounds after the manner of the 
ihildren of this world, which in their generation are wiser than 
he children of light I" 

"And thou hast no doubts regarding Falkner belonging to 
he children of light. Brother Matthaei, hast thou?" asked 
3elig. 

"No, I have no doubts," replied the former. "I have 
leard that some people in the settlements have spread slander- 
ms gossips about him ; but I am loath to believe a word of it. 
The prince of this world is always eager to accuse the holy ones 
)f the Lord ; thou knowest it, Brother Selig !" 

^TTes, I know that thou art a guileless little lamb of the 
lock of the heavenly Shepherd, Brother Matthaei!" replied 
Selig mockingly, "I know thou wouldst call even the infernal 
^olf a beloved brother, if he only would speak sweetly and 
soothingly to thee ! Thou wouldst trustingly present thy inno- 
cent neck to him in order to make his tearing thee to pieces so 
Qiuch easier for him! But nay! from now on I shall be thy 
iepherd and be watchful that the wolf, when he cometh, must 
lay aside his sheep's clothing and no longer be allowed to tear 
ind to devour ! I am now on my way to Germantown to have 
^ interview with Doctor Pastorius. I shall find out whether 
^e have been maligned thru infamous accusations, or whether 
^e have nursed a poisonous serpent on the bosom of the chap- 
ter!— If I should not return tonight, do not worry; perchance, 
Bie interview will last until tomorrow !" 

The watchman in the observatory was startled by Selig's 
loud speaking. Being disturbed by it in his pious meditations, 
le listened angrily for a while, but could not understand what 
m being said. 

When Selig had left he stopped the first brother he espied 
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and inquired of him why Selig had acted so excitedly, and 
whither he was going. 

But this brother happened to belong to the revolutionarj 
faction ; instead of answering directly, he shook his head to in- 
dicate that he did not know or care at all about Selig's doings. 




i 




CHAPTER XIII. 

ID-SUMMER of the next year had arrived. The peo- 
ple of the German settlements had lulled themselves 
into the fond hope that, owing to some salutory divine 
interposition, Falkner would remain in Germany. 
Even Selig who, since his return from the west, 
had been a frequent visitor at the house of Pastorius, shared this 
hope. 

Xo news whatever of Falkner had come to the villages; not 
even the inn-keeper or Gessler had received letters from him. 
He seemed to have gone out of the world altogether. 

Xor had Pastorius had an answer to his letter of resigna- 
tion from Doctor Schuetz, or from any other member of the 
land company. A deep and mysterious silence enshrouded the 
relations between the settlers and the land-owners in Germany. 

Early one morning in the middle of July Sauermilch and 
the older members of his family, including Walpurga and 
Friederike, were sitting around the breakfast table, partaking 
of their frugal morning meal. 

"I had a peculiar dream last night," began Sauermilch, as 
he dished out the oatmeal for himself and the children, using 
a wooden ladle, which passed in regular movement from the 
dishes of burnt clay to a three-legged, soot-covered iron pot on 
the table. "I dreamed that I was felling trees in the woods, 
when my axe slipped from my hands and flew away into the 
thicket. Searching for it, I noticed all of a sudden a mighty 
panther crouching on a low branch of a tree, ready to spring 
upon me. With a scream I took to my heels, trying to run 
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away ; but however hard I exerted myself, I was unable to make 
any headway. It was as tho each of my legs weighed a ton. All 
the while I heard the snarling beast behind me. Finally I 
stumbled and fell into grass and heather. I just heard the 
thud which the panther caused, landing on mj back, and as I 
was about to utter another scream, I awoke !^^ 

"That was indeed a remarkable dream,^^ said Walpurga. 

"I should have liked to be with you, father \" broke in one 
of the boys, who was so vividly impressed by the recital that in 
his imagination, his father's dream was a real occurrence; ^T 
would have shot that panther before he had time to spring upon 
you V 

All smiled at the boy's enthusiasm, and his older brother 
teasingly asked him what he would have done if he had no gun 
with him ! 

"Thou dost not go into the woods without a gun, dost 
thou?'' the boy answered undisturbed. 

"This dream may m.ean something," Sauermilch remarked 
musingly ; "such dreams most always have a meaning. I should 
not be surprised if something disagreeable should happen these 
days r 

^^^e are in the hands of God," said Walpurga, "what comes 
to us, shall be for the best. If your dream is a warning to us of 
impending trouble, the more reason is there for us to trust the 
guiding hand of the heavenly Father!" 

In the afternoon of the same day a company of one and 
twenty men came marching up the highway from Philadelphia 
towards Germantown. They were led by Falkner and their ap- 
pearance was similar to that of the chapter three years ago. 

The inn-keeper was at work in the field near his house. 
No sooner did he observe the train of men coming up the road 
than he threw his hoe into the weeds and, not even taking time 
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to put on his wooden shoes, but carrying them in his hand, he 
hurried home. 

"They are coming! Parson Falkner and a whole com- 
pany of new ^LandsleuteM^' he shouted to his wife; "make 
haste ! we will need plenty of provisions ! If there is not bread 
enough in the house, go and borrow a few loaves from the neigh- 
bors V 

In a jiffy he donned his Sunday coat and leather shoes. 
There was no time for tapping a keg of beer, so he filled a de- 
canter with wine, took a mug and went to meet the new "Lands- 
leute^^ on the highway. Waving aloft the mug he shouted a joy- 
ous : "Hurrah I" 

"Hurrah !'' responded Falkner, brandishing his cane and 
advancing with long strides. 

"At last, at last!*' cried the inn-keeper, "at last you have 
come! You certainly have made people wait for you! How 
are you. Sir ? Here's my sincerest welcome to you I'' 

He filled the mug from the decanter and with a profound 
bow handed it to Falkner. 

After the latter, with one great draught, had emptied the 
niug, the two men indulged in protracted hand-shaking. 

In the meanwhile the company had come up and halted; 
the men were bending imder their heavy packs and leaned on 
their canes. 

"Your trip has been a successful one, I should say,'' the 
inn-keeper remarked, surveying the troop, "a goodly number 
of men you bring with you !" 

^TTes, I can boast of having been quite successful !" replied 
Falkner with a suggestive wink; "this is my brother Justus," 
he continued, carlessly pointing to a youth who, tho much 
younger than he, was of striking resemblance to him, except 
that the shrewd and cunning expression, so conspicuous in the 
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features of the older Falkner, was absent in those of the young 
man. 

"Glad to greet you here, sir !" said the inn-keeper, shaking 
hands with him. "Have a drink! Am I observing correctly, 
that you, like your brother, are a clergyman?" 

"Thank you,'^ answered Justus, taking the mug; "I am 
not quite a clergyman yet; I am only a candidate of theology, 
like my brother Daniel." 

This remark must have displeased the older Falkner, for 
he requited it with a scowl. 

The inn-keeper now turned to another stranger who also, 
evidently, was only a "candidate of theology," notwithstanding 
the fact that he was already a man of ripe age. His unsteady 
look and his haggard features reminded one very much of 
Koester. 

"Have a draught and be welcome, friend!" said the inn- 
keeper, offering him the mug filled with wine. 

But the stranger cut him short by making a gesture of re- 
jection and saying : "The sanctified of the Lord abhor wine and 
strong drink, for they be sealed unto freedom!" 

"S'that so ? Well, well !" said the inn-keeper smiling know- 
ingly, and then offered the mug to another stranger from whom 
he experienced no refusal. 

"This is Herr Hieronymus Schaeffer, a man of exemplary 
piety and holiness," explained Falkner, carelessly pointing at 
the sour-looking man, — "and the rest are good Christian men 
who are anxious to try their luck with the chapter." 

Only a few old people and a number of children had assem- 
bled at the inn and now stared at the tired wanderers who had 
piled up their luggage in front of the house. Most of them had 
thrown themselves upon the ground and stretched their aching 
limbs in the shade of the trees; others surrounded the public 
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well, quenching their thirgt. It was only a short rest they were 
permitted to enjoy, for Falkner dared not hope to find quar- 
ters for them in the villages. They were therefore soon to con- 
tinue their march to the Wissahickon. 

Falkner himself had no mind to return to the tabernacle. 
The chapter was no longer of any concern to him. Besides, he 
deemed it necessary that he should remain in the settlement in 
order to supervise in person and direct the execution of his 
plans regarding his future relations with the settlers. 

It therefore pleased him very much when he heard that on 
that very day a brother of the chapter had come to Germantown 
and would in the afternoon return to the Wissahickon. That 
man would do very well as a guide to lead the twenty newcom- 
ers to the "Eidge.^^ 

He had not long to wait for him either; for, when that 
brother was advised of Falkner's arrival, he finished his errands 
as quickly as he could and hastened to the tavern. But, alas! 
the joy with which he enthusiastically greeted Falkner, was at 
once chilled by the latter's formal, almost haughty deportment. 

"Prithee, have the kindness to lead those new men to the 
Wissahickon!" Falkner said; "when they have rested a little 
and refreshed themselves, they should not tarry any longer; for 
being tired already, they will require more time for making the 
journey !" 

The brother stared at Falkner as if he had not understood 
what was requested of him. 

"I send my greetings to the Magister and the other fellows 
of the chapter," Falkner nonchalantly continued, "some day I 
may put in an appearance at the tabernacle; for the present, I 
have some business to attend to in Germantown. Tell the Ma- 
gister that I am well satisfied with the success of my trip; I 
could have easily secured hundreds of men who were willing to 
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follow me hither. Except the twenty who have come with me, I 
was compelled to refuse all V* 

"But, brother Falkner,'^ pleaded the man, "thou hast been 
away from us for so long a time, wilt thou not come with the 
new brethren and personally report to the Master how thou 
hast fared on thy long voyage? I am sure the Master and all 
the brethren will be anxiously looking for thee." 

He paused and then resumed: "And we would like thee to 
explain some matters regarding disquieting nmiors that, dur- 
ing thy absence, have come up and have stirred not only the 
brethren of the chapter, but also the good people in the villages. 
And furthermore, the Master's health hath at times been so 
poorly that we thought it wise to prepare ourselves for the 
worst. During the summer, however, he hath somewhat im- 
proved; but he can in no wise be considered well. Peradven- 
ture, thy appearance would, like a charm, affect his condition 
for the better !'' 

Falkner smiled ironically. "Such an efifect my appearance 
would hardly produce," he said; "but I have a little package 
of letters for the Magister from his friend, Prau Petersen, for- 
merly Lady Eleonora von Merlau of Franfort; I trust that they 
will arouse the spirits of the Magister more favorably than my 
appearance could possibly do I I shall fetch them presently 
from my portmanteau!" 

The brother did not say another word concerning Falkner's 

remaining in Germantown; but he felt sad about it and his 

heart was heavy with misgivings. He took the letters, and 

when the company was ready, he started with the men for the 

Wissahickon. 

« « « 

The peacefulness that usually prevailed in the settlement 
when the day's work was done and neighbor would hold with 
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neighbor congenial and edifying conversations, was absent in 
the villages this evening. The news of Falkner's arrival had 
spread like wildfire thru the settlement; everywhere it was the 
topic of discussions that showed the alarm and anxiety of the 
people. 

In and about the house of Pastorius an excited crowd had 
collected. The expectation generally prevailed that the Doctor 
had received news from the land owners as to the future man- 
agement of the aflEairs in the settlement. But Pastorius knew as 
Uttle about these things as the settlers themselves. Towards 
evening he had sent his oldest son to Falkner to inquire whether 
he had brought letters from Doctor Schuetz. The child had re- 
turned without any letter and reported that Falkner had told 
him to tell his father that he would find out soon enough, what 
the friends in Frankfort had seen fit to decide upon! 

By the time the people commenced to gather about his 
house, Pastorius had gainied enough calmness so that he was 
able to exhort the excited friends to keep quiet and endeavor to 
await in patience the further development of the situation. 

Sullen and disappointed the people disbanded and wended 
their way homeward. 

"Harken ye people!'^ said a tall grey-haired man of one 
of the home-going groups, "I tell ye one thing: if I judge cor- 
rectly, then this Falkner has had himself appointed agent and 
ye shall soon find out that he will try to introduce in the settle- 
ment a government of which some of us, who have experienced 
the cruelty of those bailiflEs in the old country, can tell a story ! 
Do I tell the truth or not? Ye men with strong arms and 
callous fists, shall we endure it? In the old country we had to 
keep our mouths shut, for we were helpless and poor; shall we 
keep our mouths shut and our backs bent, I say, in this new 
land also?'' 
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**Ilolla! if he tries that, he will dig his own pitfall! this 
is what 1 think V exclaimed another one. "We are no longer 
under the authority of the princes and their task-masters! He 
had better be a bit careful, this confounded preacher of hatred; 
he has already done enough mischief. If he overdoes things 
he surely will bump against a snag ! This is what I say V^ 

"Friends and brethren!" cried another one, "do not speak 
hardly ; let us not forget the advice Pastorius has given us. For 
the present we do not know how matters stand; therefore I say: 
keep quiet; we have a faitliful and able advocate. Doctor Pas- 
torius will watch in our stead that we shall not be delivered 
unto unrighteousness and suppression. Thru the just laws of 
the colony, all maliciousness and violence will be shattered!" 

The words of the latter speaker, however, did not make 
much impression on the hearers. 

* Ht Ht 

A gay and clamerous crowd was assembled in the "Black 
Eagle Inn" on that evening. The large guestroom was filled 
to overflowing. The safe return of Falkner was being cele- 
brated by that element in the settlement that stood for "per- 
sonal liberty." 

Falkner, with an ominously flushed face, was sitting at the 
head of a table fondling a tankard of generous size that stood 
before him. At times indulging in rather worldly sounding 
laughter, he entertained his friends with tales of experiences 
he had made on his trip. 

Gessler came to the door and stealthily peeped into the 
room. When Falkner espied him, he rose and, with uncertain 
steps, went to meet him. "Salve amice! I greet thee, dear 
and beloved friend!" he bawled, fervently embracing the tailor 
and pressing him to his bosom. "Come thou, elect of my soul," 
he continued in a stuttering voice, "long have I been deprived 
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of a refreshing look at thy lovely face ! Come, thou shalt now 
sit at my right hand!" 

He threw his arms around the astonished tailor and led 
him to his chair. "A stein for my friend !" he shouted to the 
inn-keeper. 

The latter approached and informed him that all his steins 
were in use; but as the big tankard, which Falkner had before 
him, was really for round-table use, if he would not object, 
Gessler might take an occasional sip out of it, until an individ- 
ual stein was at his disposal. 

"I do not mind that in the least !'^ said Falkner, shoving 
the tankard towards Gessler. "Drink, Gossner, beloved friend, 
drink, take thine ease and be merry !" 

^TTou seem to have forgotten my name while you were 
away," said Gessler with a smile that was half sweet, half sour, 
"my name is not Gossner!" 

Falkner brought his fist heavily down upon the table and 
laughed boisterously. "Ah, do not take it amiss, Gessler!" he 
cried, "it was only a lapsus linguae! I have not forgotten thy 
name, Gensler, Gessler, I should have said. So many things 
pass thru my head now and at times confuse my speech a bit. 
Dost remember, how Theisen did abuse my name that day, when 
we returned from the fair at Philadelphia? By the Styx! I 
shall make him pay dearly for it!" 

Gessler manifested his approval of this laudable intention 
by a snickering laugh. "It was high time for you to come 
back," he said; "our enemies already triumphed, believing that 
you would never return. I confess that I, too, had some mis- 
givings." 

Falkner laughed again. "Didst believe that I had taken 
French I'eave and would allow this fine opportunity to slip thru 
my fingers ?^^ he replied; "no, my beloved Gessler, I am not 
such a fool !" 
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"Soon after you had left it leaked out that, upon your re- 
turn, the rule of the Quakers would come to an end/' whispered 
Gessler, moving closer to Falkner ; "I, myself, never let on that 
I knew anything of this matter ; but you should have heard how 
Theisen raged and blustered sometimes!" 

Falkner took a deep draught from the tankard and then 
complacently stroked his whiskers. "Let him rage, this Theisen, 
I shall make him pay for it!" he growled, and then abruptly 
changing the topic, continued : "I found the Frankf orters quite 
an easy mark for me; I had no diflSculties whatsoever in gain- 
ing my point. Great changes, however, had taken place in the 
company. Doctor Schuetz, the secertary and the soul of the 
whole proposition, had died a few weeks before I arrived in 
Frankfort; and the Lady Eleonora, once the sweet affinity of 
Magister Kelpius, had become the spouse of the chief mystic, 
Doctor Petersen. Dost hear? the spouse of Doctor Petersen! 
Ha ! She had truly married him ! But let that pass, it is of 
no concern to either of us. The rest of the company, I had no 
trouble to take in!*' 

He tapped on the breast-pocket of his coat and confidently 
leaned toward Gessler. "Here I have it in black and white!'' 
he whispered; "and if the whole gang of Quakers spit fire and 
brimstone, we will sweep them out as with brooms of iron!" 

Then he leaned back, and with his right hand made a dis- 
dainful gesture. "Let there be enough now of this stuff, Gess- 
ler!" he said in an irritated tone; "I will not have this eve- 
ning spoiled for me with disagreeable discussions! Let us be 
merry with our friends who have assembled here to celebrate 
my safe return. Drink, tailor, drink and rejoice with the re- 
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joicmg! 

Gessler took a little, sip from the tankard which Falkner 
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forced on him; then he hastily shoved it back and, in order to 
hide a grimace, he acted as tho he were blowing his nose. 

He was not used to drinking beer, and the beverage the host 
had on draught was in no wise of a lovely taste; it had a pe- 
culiarly bitter after-taste, as if birch-leaves had been used in- 
stead of hops in brewing it. 

The noise and the commotion in the guest-room was of- 
fensive to Gessler. He detested intemperance, because it ren- 
dered a person unfit to think and act logically. He felt lone- 
some in the midst of the vulgar crowd. Sometimes he cast a 
surreptitious look of contempt at the rudely laughing Falkner. 

"I must tell you yet a very important matter, Falkner,'^ he 
whispered! when Falkner had taken another generous draught. 
^^eware of Selig ! Since last fall he seems to be rather intimate 
with Pastorius and is said to have threatened to excommunicate 
you from the chapter!" 

"I don^t care a chestnut for what Selig intends to do with 
me !" Falkner replied with a sneer ; ^'1 fear him no more than 
I fear any one of the whole Quaker sect in the colony ! But now 
let it be enough, tailor ! Dost hear? Do not spoil my good hu- 
mor! How would it be, if thou wouldst think of going home? 
If I am observing correctly, it is getting late! Tomorrow, or 
on some other day, thou canst come again; then we will talk 
more particularly about these matters V^ 

The short summer evening indeed had passed and midnight 
was drawing on. The night-watchman of the village tooted the 
eleventh hour and chanted, according to the old German cus- 
tom, an appropriate religious song. This and Falkner^s blunt 
hint reminded Gessler of the lonesome way to Kref eld, and an- 
other thought struck him. Is not the eleventh hour of the night 
the time when ghosts and goblins receive license to wander 
about and to do all sorts of mischief ? 
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At intervals the road to Krefeld led thru weird places. 
Just beyond Sommershausen, a tarn extended quite near to the 
road. There, a dead oak-tree stretched its bare and gnarly 
limbs threateningly into the air. Dark bushes of alder and 
water-birch encircled the swamp. It had been reported by trust- 
worthy people that on several occasions a headless Indian had 
been seen, wading thru the morass, and looking for his lost 
member. On warm summer evenings, bluish streaks of light 
were seen dancing and whisking between the bushes. 

Thinking of this, Gessler had a sensation as tho something 
glowing hot were creeping down his back and, then again, as if 
an icy cold hand were affectionately stroking him from the heels 
to the top of his head, on which his hair commenced to stand 
on end. 

He looked about him. The men were emptying their mugs 
and filling and lighting their pipes. This meant that they had 
made up their minds to go home. There was nobody there from 
Krefeld. 

He called the host. "I shall not go back to Krefeld to- 
night,'' he said; "for several days, I have been suffering from 
severe pains in my sore leg; walking is exceedingly cumbersome 
to me, especially in the dark. Can you give me lodging for the 
night?" 

"If you will be satisfied with a bed of straw in the guest- 
room, T shall with pleasure accommodate you," said the host. 
"This is the best I can do for you; for Herr Falkner has en- 
gaged the guest-bed and, as I presume, he would not like to have 
you as a bed- fellow \" 

Gessler readily agreed to sleep in the guest-room on a bed 
of straw. 

At that time in America a night lodging of this kind was 
by no means considered miserable or bad lodging. 
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The evening star twinkled in the west. The brethren on 
the Wissahiekon had partaken of their evening-meal, and their 
devotional service had been concluded. Some were making ready 
to retire for the night, others were still sitting in groups under 
the trees, conducting edifying conversations, when, all at once, 
three mighty horn-blasts sounded thru the stillness of the eve- 
ning. 

This meant that something extraordinary had happened 
and that all members of the chapter were summoned to assemble 
in front of the tabernacle. 

Instantly, the greatest agitation prevailed, and many a 
brother's soul trembled with fear and expectation. There was 
excited questioning as to the cause of the unexpected signal of 
alarm. Many eyes were eagerly scanning the sky; but there 
was nothing unusual to be seen. The ether was blue, clear and 
still. Here and there a star commenced to glimmer faintly. 
Prom the transparent back-ground the black silhouette of the 
observatory stood out in sharp contours. 

The watchman leaned far out and with his horn pointed to 
the east. 

^^What is it, brother?" asked a voice with pretended bold- 
ness; "dost thou see a sign of the Lord in the orient?*' 

"They are coming! they are coming!" shouted the watch- 
man, "Brother Falkner and a large company of brethren!" 

It was not yet the breaking of the great morn of eternity. 

Just as Kelpius came hastening from his "Urania," the 
tired pilgrims entered the clearing that surrounded the taber- 
nacle. 

A number of brethren went to meet the newcomers and re- 
lieved them of their sacks and bundles and led them to the 
large hall where others had already lighted the torches. 

Kelpius mounted the platfor;m and in a short address wel- 
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corned the new brethren. His face was flashed and his voice 
trembled with ei^citement. 

When he had finished the guide approached him and, han- 
ding him the bundle of letters, reported what Falkner had told 
him. 

An expression of painful disappointment appeared on the 
Master's face, from which the ruddy hue quickly disappeared, 
leaving only the ominously red flush on the protruding cheek- 
bones. 

"Then the brother hath remained in Germantown !'* he 
wailed, "and I had so surely counted on his coming !'' 

Selig approached him. "Do not mind that, Master!'' he 
said in a consoling tone, "there is ample reason for gratitude 
and praise, in that these brethren after so long and dangerous 
a voyage, have arrived safely. We must now think of the wants 
of their earthly bodies; they are surely tired and hungry! — 
Brother Biedermann!" he shouted, just to divert the attention 
of Kelpius, "pray, see that a meal be prepared for the new 
brethren !" 

"The brother cook is already attending to it !" replied Bie- 
dermann. 

During summer, the cooking was done in the open. A 
large caldron was suspended from a tripod over an improvised 
hearth of rough stones. 

Here the brother cook and his helpers were busily engaged 
in preparing supper for the new-comers. 

It was indeed a welcome summons to the guests when they 
were called to take their places around the tables under the 
whispering branches of the trees. A number of lighted torches 
filled the place with a reddish unsteady light. The coarse dish 
that had been hastily prepared, tasted no less delicious to the 
tired and hungry men than did the manna to the children of 
Israel in the desert 
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KelpiiiB, feeling a fainting spell coming on, had retired 
before Bupper was served. In his stead Selig greeted the guests 
individually; he spoke a kind word to every one of them. In 
the meantime he watched young Falkner with particular inter- 
est. He would address him casually, at the same time studying 
his features and being careful that not a word of his answers 
escaped his attention. 

The result of his observations, however, was decidedly in 
favor of Justus Falkner; for, when all the strangers were as- 
signed to their rooms for the night, and he himself, as the last 
one of the chapter, prepared to retire, he said to himself : "How 
strange ! these two men, sons of the same parents, seem to be 
as different from each other as Cain and Abel ! It may be that 
this Justus will eventually compensate us for the evil his brother 
is bringing upon the chapter I" 




CHAPTER XIV. 

l^m^NK week had passed without further news of Falkner. 
Jm^1| 'i'lit'u, one afternoon, file court-beadle of Philadelphia 
jA_>«i put in an appearance bringing a letter from the pro- 
11^^ vincial court to the "'Well learned and Honorable Ma- 
I k W'^t I gisLuj. Johannes Kelpius." lie was conducted to the 
"Urania" where the Master was just taking a rest in front of 
the cave. 

With trembling lianda, Kelpius broke the large red seal. 
As he read his pallid face again and again flushed with indigna- 
tion. Then he almost harshly addressed himself to the brother 
who had eonciucted the beadle to him: "Go, call Brother Selig! 
He shall repair to me without delay !" 

When the latter arrived he handed him the letter. "Here 
we have it!" he said hoarsely. "Read it thyself!" 

It waa the summons to JCelpius to appear before the court 
on the following Tuesday, and it also stated that Kelpius, Dan- 
iel Falkner and Hans Jawert had been appointed by the Frank- 
fort Land Company to act jointly as its agents, replacing Doc- 
tor Franz Daniel I'astorius, resigned. On the appointed day, 
the commission of the new agents was to be confirmed by the 
court. 

"Ah, was that the scheme?'' Solig exclaimed, handing back 
the letter: "I had a premonition that something like this was 
coming; but I fail to understand why he induced the Frankfort- 
ers to appoint thee and Jawert also, as he, without a doubt, had 
it in his power to become the exclusive agent for the company. I 
should not wonder if he thereby endeavors to cover still another 
dcvilishneas I" 
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Then he addressed himself to the waiting brother: "Con- 
duet the beadle to the house and see that he gets something to 
eat ; but he shall not go away before he hath received an answer 
from the Magister; we shall presently consider the matter!'' 

"Who is this Hans Jawert?" asked Kelpius, when the bea- 
dle and the brother had gone, "I do not know the man !" 

"He is a Mennonite/' answered Selig, "a somewhat stern 
and uncommunicative man; but otherwise of a faultless reputa- 
tion .-r-What wilt thou do regarding the summons?" 

Kelpius commenced to pace up and down. "Woe unto me, 
that we have to wait so long for the manifestation of the Lord !" 
he lamented instead of answering; "now is being fulfilled what 
Saint John in his Apokalypsis prophesieth : Another beast hath 
come up from the earth, and he hath two horns like a lamb and 
speaketh as a dragon. And he deceiveth them that dwell on the 
earth, and he causeth all, both small and great, rich and poor, 
free and bond to receive his mark in their right hand or in their 
forehead. Here is wisdom. Let him that has understanding 
count the number of the beast, for it is the number of a man, 
and his number is six hundred three score and six! — Yea, this 
is what is happening today !" 

"The beadle is waiting for thy decision. Master!'^ urged 
Selig ; "if thou wilt consider my advice, I would say that, in the 
first place, thou shouldst send to the court a refusal to accept 
the agentship. The beadle may take thy answer!" 

"I fear soiling my hand by writing a letter in this shameful 
business !" protested Kelpius. 

"Then I shall write in thy stead!" said Selig, "dictate!" 

The refusal became a long document. Selig wrote with 

enduring patience the endless paragraphs, adorned and trimmed 

with passages from the book of Eevelations and from the 

prophet Daniel ; — and all could have been said in a few lines. 
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With trembling hand Kelpius affixed his signature to th« 
document. 

"Now, there is another matter to be attended to," said Selig; 
"Many have left the chapter since we came to this country. 
Some of them were sincere brethren, but their eyes were holden 
so that they could not see the hidden glory in our faith. I am 
persuaded that God will have mercy on their souls. But this 
Falkner will not leave us, except we make him go. My advice 
is, that thou shouldst summon him before the chapter that, ac- 
cording to our statutes, we may pass judgment on him I" 

Kelpius wrung his hands and again paced up and down. 

"All things are against me!" he piteously lamented, "my 
heart is smitten and withered like grass, so that I forget to eat 
my bread. By the reason of the voice of my groaning, my bones 
cleave to my skin. I am like a pelican of the wilderness ; I am 
like an owl in the desert. I watch, and I am as a sparrow alone 
upon the house-top. Mine enemies reproach me all the day; 
and they that are angry against me, are sworn against me I 
Selahl Brother Selig, knowest thou how it is that I am so 
forsaken?" 

But Selig did not hear the question ; he was already en- 
gaged in writing the summons to Falkner. 

"Here it is, Master," he said, when he had finished it; 
"shall I read it to thee, before thou signest it?" 

"No!" answered Kelpius hoarsely, "I do not want to hear 
it I" 

"Then sign it. I guess I have written what is meet and 
necessary I" 

Hardly looking at the paper, Kelpius wrote with an un- 
steady hand his name where Selig pointed with his finger. 

"Now, I shall seal both letters," said the latter. 
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The process of sealing at that time was a rather laborious 
task. Swedish matches had not yet been invented. 

In a little box the Master kept his signet^ together with 
tinder and flintstone, fire-steel, sealing wax and little sticks of 
pine-wood, dipped in sulphur. After the tinder on the flint- 
stone had caught a spark from the striking of the steel against 
the stone, it sometimes required persevering blowing upon the 
tinder until the sulphur would finally catch fire and ignite wood. 
Then a tallow candle was lighted and now the sealing could be 
proceeded with. 

^*It will be a relief to us all, when we have freed ourselves 

of this child of hidden malice, Master,^^ said Selig, blowing out 

the candle and putting the sealing utensils back into the little 

box. 

« « « 

When it became known in the chapter what Kelpius and 
Selig had decided upon regarding Falkner, the brethren looked 
forward with fear and trembling to the day of judgment. Past 
experience filled them with fear of Falkner's reckless way of ar- 
gumentation. Many a brother sought a hidden place and, kneel- 
ing down, strengthened his soul thru fervent prayer, that at 
the trial he might be able to cast his vote without fear or favor. 

For more than a year Kelpius had neglected his harp. Now 
he remembered that he was in possession of a musical instru- 
ment and knew how to play it. 

"Awake, psaltry and harp! thou joy and pleasure of for- 
mer days, let me find consolation and comfort in thy sweetest 
tones!" he said, taking the instrument from the wall. He 
seated himself in the chair in front of the cell and commenced 
to tune the strings. But in the damp air of the cave they had 
become mouldy and one after the other broke with a short plain- 
tive sound. Only one stood the tension. Striking it, he endeav- 
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ored to find the starting note of the hymn he had selected; then 
he tried to sing. But neither could he sing. His voice had be- 
come hoarse and whispering and his breath was so short that he 
could not hold a single note. 

He laid the harp aside. "Farewell !" he mumbled dole- 
fully, "I shall sing and play no more, until my voice shall join 
in the everlasting hymns of the bridal congregation in the 
realms of everlasting life!^^ 

The day for Falkner's trial had arrived. The accused had 
not shown himself at the tabernacle nor sent any communica- 
tion. 

At the appointed hour, in the large hall, everything was 
ready for the proceedings. The "novices,^' that is, the men re- 
cently arrived, were permitted to be present. Their seats were 
in the rear of those of the members of the chapter. 

Kelpius was so w.eak and frail that it was necessary to sup- 
port him on his way to his chair; but he stubbornly insisted on 
his presiding over the trial. 

All were excitedly waiting for Falkner. 

Selig walked restlessly to and fro. Again and again he 
asked the watchman on the observatory, whether anyone were 
seen coming from Germantown! 

At last the watchman reported that he noticed a person 
passing thru a clearing some distance to the east of the taber- 
nacle. Selig now waited eagerly on the steps of the house. 

it was not Falkner who was coming, but a boy. The mes- 
f?enger carried a musket over his shoulders and had a tree-leaf 
in his mouth, with which he had, on his way,, produced all kinds 
of sounds in order to dispel his fear of tearing beasts and other 
real and imaginary denizens of the forest. 

He pulled a letter from the inside pocket of his doublet 
and, taking Selig for the Master, handed it to him. 
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"Take a seat on yonder bench !" said Selig to him, "I will 
see that thou wilt get something to eat before thou goest home. 
If thou art thirsty, just follow the path down the hill, there 
thou wilt find a cup at the spring !^^ 

Then he went into the house and mounted the platform. 
'We may commence with the proceedings!^' he said in a loud 
and sharp tone. Addressing himself to Kelpius he continued: 
"Brother Falkner will not appear; a messenger hath just 
brought a letter from him; here it is!'' 

Kelpius endeavored to rise; but his body was shaking con- 
vulsively. He fell back into the chair and, with a tired gesture, 
he motioned to Selig to open the session. 

A hymn was then intoned and a prayer offered. After the 
complaint against Falkner was read, Selig addressed the chap- 
ter. "Ye have heard the charge against the brother," he said; 
"he hath not heeded the summons to appear here, showing by 
this that he is not willing to defend himself. — If there is a 
brother present that feels impelled to act as the attorney of 
the accused, let him come forward; we shall with fairness and 
righteousness recognize him!" 

Nobody stirred. 

"Let his answer be heard!" someone exclaimed. 

Selig handed the letter to Matthaei who acted as secretary. 
The latter immediately rose. The paper in his hand quivered 
like the leaves of the aspen in the wind. 

He commenced to read with a tremulous voice ; in his eves 
glittered tears. 

"To the Sect of incurable Enthusiasts on the Wissa- 
hickon ! To the Fools drowned in gloomy and ir- 
rational Speculations of their own Invention ; who 
falsely designate themselves: The Chapter of the 
Elect of the Lord. A short, biting and stinging 
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Befutation to their pretended right to pass Judg- 
ment on me, Daniel Falkner, formerly a Student 
of Theology/' 

This was the title of the "short Befutation/' It was, ac- 
cording to the style of writing in those days, an almost endless 
document and dripped, so to speak, with mockery and ridicule 
of the life and doctrines of the chapter. 

While Matthaei was reading Kelpius sank almost lifeless 
into his chair. A brother supported him. 

A sudden light seemed to flash over Selig's face. 

"Is Justus Falkner perhaps desirous of testifying in favor 
of his brother Daniel?'' he asked. 

A long pause ensued. Finally the determined answer came 
from him : "No, I have nothing to say !" 

"Then, we need no other witness!" Selig continued, "we 
proceed to excommunicate the unrepenting brother !" 

It was an impressive ceremony, wrought with sincere solem- 
nity in which the excommunication was clothed. It ended with 
the recital in unison of the vows of the chapter by all the breth- 
ren. 

Kelpius was carried to his room ; his life was ebbing so low 

that the attending brethren feared its immediate passing. 

m * * 

In the evening Biedermann found occasion to take a walk 
into the solitude of the forest with his friend Sauerwasser. 

"The mists are rising slowly," he said, when they were sure 
that nobody was near them; "I can see more clearly every day. 
The chapter can prevent no one from sinning and pursuing the 
paths if cunning and trickery. Of what avail will it be that we 
have freed ourselves from this Falkner? Who knows whether 
or not another one will soon follow his footsteps ? Among those 
men that have recently arrived there seems to be more chaflf 
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than wheat, too. Didst thou watch this Schaffner a little closer? 
Wait and see whether we have not in him received a second 
Koester !" 

"I, too, like it here less every day/^ replied Sauerwasser. 
"I had a different idea of the life in the wilderness than it 
really turned out to be!" 

^TDost know, brother," said Biedermann, "this expectation 
that the Lord will soon come is the great deception from which 
the chapter suffers and which will eventually cause its ruin!" 

^TDost thou really think so?" 

"That is my conviction !" 

After a pause, Sauerwasser meditatively continued: "Yes, 
if it had been true what Master Zimmermann predicted, then 
we should have entered eternal life two years ago. And still 
we are here and matters with us are even of a less heavenly na- 
ture than they were when we settled here three years ago I" 

"I have seen Master Zimmermann wither away like grass 
that is cut down," continued Biedermann gloomily. "Up to 
his last breath he held fast to the belief that he would never die, 
but enter eternal life in his earthly body glorified. By a long 
way it was not a beautiful death he died. — Now, Magister Kel- 
pius is stricken down. If I were as certain in my belief that 
the Lord would soon come, as I know that the Master will never 
recover from his sickness, then I should gladly renounce all 
earthly hopes and pleasures and entertain ' no other thought 
than to equal the Master in praying, fasting and mortifying the 
flesh !" 

From the observatory a long-drawn horn blast vibrated 
thru the stillness of the evening. It was the signal for the re- 
tirement of the brethren. 

The two men turned about. "This tooting is becoming the 
more obnoxious to me the longer I hear it!" grumbled Sauer- 
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wasser. "This kind of discipline may be fitting for rough sol- 
diery; but it is utterly unbecoming to honest and virtuous 

Christians V 

« « « 

Selig had conceived a special affection for Justus Palkner. 
He even tried to persuade him to join the chapter. 

But Justus decisively declined. "I am planning to return 
to Germany/' he said; "I have been brought up and educated 
in the Lutheran faith; and as here only sectarians and heretics 
seem to have come together, I feel disappointed and all forlorn. 
If my brother had told me the truth regarding the state of 
things in the colony, I never would have left Qermany.^^ 

''I honor your straightforwardness," answered Selig, "and 
I especially recognize with satisfaction that you despise making 
common cause with your brother in his underhanded schemes. 
But do not be hasty in your judgment regarding this land and 
its people. I wager my word that, if you have acquainted your- 
self more closely with the prevailing circumstances in the col- 
ony, you will like this new land after all ! — And regarding our 
chapter, learn to discriminate between essentials and non-essen- 
tials \" 

"What, for instance, would you consider essentials?" asked 
Justus with a smile. 

"The word of God and the teachings of Luther!" 

"And non-essentials ?" 

"Everything else!" replied Selig, also smiling. 

"But not all the members of your community take it thus !" 

"That may be," admitted Selig; "but what about it? Ev- 
eryone, as you know, adorns his hat with feathers of his own 
liking ; but the hat is the most important after all !" 

"That is all right as far as it goes," said Justus; "as for 
me, however, J shall not adorn the hat of my Lutheran faith 
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witli pseudo-ornaments. Otherwise I would appear to myself 
as either a fool or a hypocrite V 

''1 appreciate your strong convictions," replied Selig; "but 
you need not be in a haste to return to Germany, for the reason 
that so many that have suffered persecution in the old world 
for the sake of their religion have come to the colony. A great 
number of stout Lutherans have settled here too, and their num- 
ber is increasing more rapidly than that of the sects. Become 
a faithful shepherd of this scattered and forsaken flock!" 

"I could not do that either !" answered Justus after reflect- 
ing for a few moments : "I have never been ordained, and with- 
out the rite of ordination 1 would consider preaching as well as 
the ministration of the Sacraments a sacrilege!" 

"I dare say, you consider these things more seriously than 
your brother Daniel," remarked Selig dryly. "But it is not 
necessary to return to Germany because of our not being or- 
dained. Some twenty leagues down the Delaware there is a 
strong settlement of Swedes. There, you can find Lutheranism 
of the purest form. Among them, my honored friend, the val- 
iant and learned parson Bjoerck, labors faithfully. He has been 
invested with the authority of a Provost for the Swedish set- 
tlements in America. I am sure that, upon my recommenda- 
tion, he would not refuse performing the ordination. I offer 
my services beforehand as his assistant; it would not be the first 
service that I have rendered at similar occasions." 

"The proposition is worthy of earnest consideration, and 
1 thank you for your interest in my affairs," said Justus; "but 
even your taking part in my ordination I would have to refuse. 
By your joining the 'chapter^ you h^ve, in the eyes of the 
Church, become a heretic, and therefore forfeited your preroga- 
tives as a Lutheran minister ; your taking part in my ordination 
would render it null and void !" 
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"Then you consider the baptisms that I have performed in 
the settlement null and void also ?" asked Selig, while his white 
locks vibrated a Uttle. 

"I should not like to argue with you on this question," said 
Justus with a polite blush; "your conscience is not my con- 
science." 

"Thank you!" said Selig; ^T)ut I repeat, do not think of 
returning to Germany. Stay here and help to shape the destiny 
of this new country, it needs men like you! Here the Church 
and the State must invent and create new forms of life and be- 
ing. The order of the old world is Saul^s armor to the young 
David of America. Stay here, I say, become an officer in the 
great army of peaceful German soldiers that are to help to con- 
quer this immense and glorious continent for Christianity and 
civilization !" — 

Only a few days later, Justus set out for the Swedish set- 
tlement on the Delaware. A brother of the chapter and an In- 
dian, who acted as a guide, accompanied him. 

Bjoerck must have soon succeeded in dispelling the scruples 
of the zealous young Lutheran regarding the participation of 
Selig at his ordination; for, when in the fall the ordination 
took place in the Swedish church, fifteen brethren of the chapter 
were present and sang the antiphonies in German, while Selig 
acted as Bjoerck^s assistant, both using the Latin language. 

The Swedish congregation had prepared a great dinner in 
honor of the newly created parson. When the participants of 
the ordination were sitting around the table in front of the 
church, Selig brought out the first toast to Justus. ^TTou may 
be justly proud of this occasion, Conf rater carissime !" he said ; 
"for you are the first divine who hath received this holy rite on 
this side of the ocean!" 

And the entire company most heartily and enthusiastically 
joined in offering their felicitations to Justus. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

_ w^j-j HEN it became known in Qennantown that Kelpius 
||7lffl)j and Jawert had been appointed to act conjointly with 
|¥f¥|| Falkner as agents for the Frankfort Land Company, 
Ip'^ many of those who hitherto had looked with fear and 
^^"^1 apprehension into the future took courage again and 
began to hope for the continuation of conditions as they had 
been. The appointment of sturdy and unflinshing Jawert, es- 
pecially, seemed to be a sure warrant against the arrogance and 
imperiouBnesa of Falkner. 

To Fastorius it was a sorrowful and sad errand when he 
set out for Philadelphia to submit his books and to surrender 
the agency to his relentless adversary, Daniel Falkner. 

With gleeful heart would he have withdrawn from the oflBce 
that had become a burden to him, if he had not been forced to 
it by intrigue and foul practices. 

As there were no provisions made in the letter of appoint- 
ment as to substitutes, in case one or the other of the three orig- 
inal appointees should refuse to accept or resign, and as the 
Court had in hand the refusal of Kelpius, ouly Falkner and 
Jawert were authenticated by the Court. 

Immediately after the consummation of the proceedings, 
Falkner and Jawert went to the ware-house of the Frankfortera 
at the landing-place, to take down the sign-board that bore the 
name of Pastoriua and to put up a new one with the names of 
the new agents. 

Badcliffe the Quaker observed the incident from one of his 
windows. He shook his head indignantly and said to^^iwife: 
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*'l must tell those fellows what 1 think of their doings/^ and 
tlien left the house. 

lie approached Jawert, who was indolently watching Falk- 
ner, and familiarly tapping him on the shoulder, said: "It is 
not a praiseworthy proposition into which thou hast allowed 
thyself to be drawn, friend Jawert! The proprietors of your 
land, as 1 have the impression, had no other reason than the 
calunmies of an unscrupulous fellow for taking away the agency 
from friend Pastorius ! Beware, friend, that thou dost not un- 
wittingly lend thy hand to perform deeds of unrighteousness!" 

"1 have come to this business without my desiring it,^^ an- 
swered Jawert sternly; "1 can proffer my hand to any honorable 
man without wincing, and 1 shall take care that my connection 
with this business will not render me dishonest in the sight of 
God and men!'^ 

'*!N'ever mind, friend Jawert," replied Kadcliffe with that 
guileless frankness by which the Quakers of olden times distin- 
guished themselves so favorably, *^I only recommend caution. 
Thy connection with this business may lead thee into conditions 
in which it may be helpful to thee when a word of good coun- 
sel will be revived in thy memory !" 

"But the most disagreeable annoyance in life is the med- 
dlesomeness of a talkative old man!" flared Falkner, casting a 
spiteful look at the Quaker. 

The latter met the look with steady unconcern. "I can 
say that I know Doctor Pastorius as well as I know my own 
heart," he went on, addressing himself to Jawert, as tho he had 
not heard Falkner's remark. "1 have never met a more sincere 
and God-fearing man than he ; but to the one that has slandered 
him I would not trust my dog to keep! God will be judge; 
some day all hidden malice will be brought to light !" 

Then, with slow steps, he returned to his house. 
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Falkuer threw the old signboard far out into the river. 
The lettered side chanced to come above. The water carried it 
down stream. 

Several days later Pastor Bjoerck found it near the shore 
of the Delaware. In this way it brought to the Swedes the news 
of the occurrences at Philadelphia. Bjoerck read the inscription 
on the board and said to himself : "There is no doubt this board 
hath been torn forcibly from its place. This would indicate that 
iiiv noble friend Pastorius hath been ousted from his office in 
which he hath served his countrymen so faithfully ! for pity ! 
A great injustice hath been done to a man of exceptional in- 
tegrity ! Must it really be that this new land in its very in- 
fancy is to bear witness to the old saying: Ingratitude is the 
way of the world?" 

The morning after Pastorius had surrendered his agency, 
the village beadle, Kasper Karsten, marched with his halberd 
and brassbell thru the German settlements and announced with 
drawling sing-song that the Frankforters had transferred the 
agency from Pastorius to Daniel Falkner and Hans Jawert. All 
business concerning property belonging to the Frankforters, 
from now on, was to be arranged with Falkner, who had taken 
up his abode in the "Wuerthschaft zum Schwartzen Adler." 

Two weeks passed on. In general, circumstances in the 
settlement remained unchanged. Falkner did not seem to be in 
haste to introduce new regulations for the tenants and renters 
of the land. 

The settlers, on the other hand, commenced to feel more 
at ease and were inclined to modify their judgment regarding 
the new agent. 

The person least satisfied in the villages, however, was 
Gessler. Matters did not develop fast enough for him. With 
nagging impatience he was worrying Falkner for the redemp- 
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tion of his promises or to pay back the money which he had lent 
him. A veritable game of ^Tiide and seek'' was played between 
the two men. Falkner dodged the tailor whenever" he could, in 
order to avoid meeting him ; but the latter was like a leech in his 
holding on to Falkner and annoying him with endless tales of 
his poverty and neediness. 

Then, one day, a very unusual thing happened: Falkner 
himself called on the tailor in the latter's "boutique" at Krefeld. 
Gassier was so surprised by the visit that he was moved to tears, 
and for a few minutes lost his power of speech. Again and 
again he was compelled to give his needle a rest in order to 
press his handkerchief against his eyes. 

Falkner gave him ample time to regain his mental equili- 
brium. He endeavored to make himself comfortable by placing 
the only chair in the small room against the wall in order to 
have something to lean against, while sitting on it. 

"Thou art surprised to see me here," he began, "didst thou 
believe I had forgotten the agreements we had made previous to 
my trip to Germany? How much patience a person must exer- 
cise in order to get along with thee, Gessler ! Wilt thou ever be- 
come sensible enough that a man can do business with thee in a 
businesslike way? — Stop shedding tears now, and listen to what 
I have to tell thee ! — Our business is by no means a trifling one. 
It hath cost me many an hour of deep thinking, planning and 
calculating, until I resolved on a plan how to proceed. Now, 
after I have explained ever3rthing to thee, I hope that thou wilt 
realize that my conduct regarding thee has always been unself- 
ish, that is, more to thy benefit than to mine !" 

Gessler was once more overcome by his emotions and he 
used his handkerchief more freely than before. 

^T!t is no paltry matter with me," he finally sobbed, "my 
hard-earned money that I have laid aside to provide me with 
the necessities of life, when — " 
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" — which thou wilt soon get back in multiplied amounts/* 
interrupted Falkner; "the time is exceedingly favorable, and 
rs becoming more so every day. In the few years we have lived 
here the number of settlers has more than doubled. With every 
ship new emigrants arrive in ever increasing numbers. A per- 
son who owns land here in the immediate vicinity of the sea- 
shore, may well consider himself the owner of a gold-mine, so 
to speak!" 

Gessler hearing this, suddenly stopped his sobbing. His 
glaring eyes seemed to absorb every word coming from the lips 
of Falkner. 

"Go on !" he urged when Falkner paused. 

"More than half of the land on which the four villages 
are situated is still property of the Frankforters, which 
means, is practically at my disposition. I can dispose of 
it as I please. Doctor Schuetz, who was the soul of the whole 
enterprise of the company, and several others of the original 
owners are dead; their successors and survivors care little for 
their possessions in the colony; they have not the slightest idea 
of its value. Thou canst take it for granted that I have not en- 
deavored to enlighten them concerning this point. — Only a few 
of the settlers are real owners of their land ! the rest are renters, 
or, at any rate, more or less indebted to the company, that is, 
to me. I have the power to drive them from the land and re- 
claim the property with all the improvements thereon! Quite 
a profitable proposition, isnH it? — Now, I make, this offer to 
thee, Gessler, that thou shouldst buy the entire property! If 
thou art smart enough to grasp the situation, thou wilt, in a 
short time, be the richest man in the colony. If the land were 
situated in Germany, thou couldst make application at the Court 
of the Emperor for the title of a Count !" 

Gessler sat speechless for several minutes. 
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"Xow, I know not whether thou art in earnest with this 
proposition, or whether thou art only playing a joke on me!" 
he said. He had laid down the coat, on which he had been 
working, and stared at Falkner with distended eyes. 

Falkner laughed with a repulsive sneer. ^^I know well, 
(rossler, that thou hast not a farthing^s worth of pluck and 
courage," he said, "and now, that I intend to push thee into thy 
luck, thy old distrust i^ vexing thee. Have I not the whole 
business in my hand, and can I not do with the land as I please? 
— But now let us approach this proposition in a businesslike 
way! How much mammon couldst thou invest in it?" 

Gcssler perplexedly scratched his head, and then com- 
menced to wriggle and to jerk his head as tho ants had gotten 
under his coat. 

"I have lent you a smart sum of my savings,'^ he answered 
evasively, "and you know that I am only a poor workingman I^' 

He again employed the formal "You," as he always did, 
when distrust against Falkner arose in his heart. 

"Compared with me, thou art already a rich man, GessW 
Falkner lightly remarked; "and if thou art not a confounded 
fool, thou wilt soon see thy substance to multiply in hundreds 
and thousands ! If thou refusest, very well. It will not be my 
fault if somebody else takes advantage of the occasion and 
snatches from thy hands the good fortune I offer thee now! 
Dost know, I shall not trouble myself with running after every 
tenant for rent, taxes, interest and like paltry matters, as was 
Pastorius' manner of managing the affairs of those drones in 
Frankfort ! If thou dost not want the land, I shall offer it to 
the first person I stumble on. My price for the whole trash ifi 
five hundred pounds, colonial money. A ham for a sausage 
Of thee, my beloved friend, I would ask only four hundred 
pounds. The difference I consider a fair compensation for tb 
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favors which thou from time to time hast rendered me. Think- 
est thou not so ?" 

Gessler had another emotional attack. He grabbed his 
handkerchief and used it freely. 

"Four hundred pounds!" he gasped, "that much money 1 
have not!" 

"It is not necessary to pay it down cash!" cried Falkner; 
^*how much hast thou, just to conclude the bargain?" 

After much twisting and jerking of his body, Gessler 
finally admitted that he had about two hundred pounds at his 
disposal. 

"Good!" said Falkner smiling, "that is sufiBcient. I knew 
that thou hast money !" 

Then pensively stroking his whiskers, he continued : "There 
18 of course that bigot, Jawert, whose consent to the transaction 
we should try to secure. It is not absolutely necessary ; I have 
taken care of that. Still, it would not harm trying to get it. 
On what terms art thou with him ?" 

"I know him only by sight," answered Gessler, "I had 
never any dealings with him ; but I do not expect a ready con- 
sent from him. His features have always impressed me with 
an unpleasant feeling of fear and awe." 

"Nevertheless, we must risk it, Gessler !" said Falkner ; "if 
he consents, well enough ; if not, it does not matter. It was fool- 
ish of me, not to have persuaded the Frankforters to leave him 
out of their consideration. Now, as we have him, we must 
make the best of it. Thou must approach him ; for, dost know, 
all of those bigots have a grudge against me, and if I say one 
tord, it is to them like a red cloth to a mad bull. But Jawert 
may not be as difficult to apporach as we think. Do not say a 
word of what we have agreed upon. Tell him that the desire 
to buy the land came to thee as by chance. If he shows him- 
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self tough, make him the offer of fifty or even a hundred pounds 
bonus for his consent; I am sure that will make him pliable. I 
shall take care that the bonus is of no damage to thee ! Call on 
him soon, Gessler ; hesitation seldom helps a good cause along !" 

On the next day, Gessler betook himself to Jawert. He had 
studied well what he would say. He was well versed in the 
"language of Canaan." His face bore flawlessly the pious ex- 
pression of a God-fearing man. He was an adept in the mimic 
art. 

Jawert listened attentively to the rather lengthy addresa 
of the tailor. His features, however, became harder and th^ 
more determined the longer he listened. 

"The commission we have received from the owners of 
the land forbids me to enter into any agreement of this kind,*^ 
he said quietly, but nevertheless in most decided manner, when 
Gessler paused, waiting for a reply; "it is no duty of ours to 
sell any amount of the land, much less the whole of it. If 
Falkner would promote the sale, I should have to withstand 
him directly. — If the land as a whole, or parts of it, are to be 
sold, it can be done legally and rightly only by special power 
of attorney, which we have not received. Besides, I know that 
the friends in Frankfort acquired the land, not to make earthly 
gains, but to help oppressed brethren to get new homesteads in 
this province!** 

Gessler exhausted all the resources of his art of persuasion, 
and as Jawert still remained unmoved, cautiously advanced the 
offer of the bonus. 

Jawert feigned not to have understood the proposition; 
whereupon Gessler, with subtle cunning, repeated the offer. 

"Oh, this way thou meanest it !*' said Jawert with such a 
penetrating look that the tailor felt as if an invisible hand had 
taken hold of him by the neck and were holding him suspended 
in mid-air. 
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"This way thou meanest it.'' Jawert repeated ; "a scoundrel 
and a Judas Iscariot I should make of myself!" 

He rose and went in the direction of the corner of the 
room where several trusty hickory canes were leaned against 
the wall. 

"Be gone, thou poisonous toad!" he growled with ominous 
quietness, "ere my wrath gets the best of me; or I might do 
what I might afterwards have reason to regret I" 

Gessler did not utter another word, altho his mouth stood 
wide open. With remarkable agility he limped and hopped 
out of the house and casting backward frightful looks, hastened 
on, till he was at the door of the Black Eagle Inn. 

It was not necessary for Falkner to ask Gessler how he had 
fared on his mission to Jawert. The tailor's eyes were swim- 
ming in tears, and there was not a trace of a pious expression 
left on his face. 

Falkner motioned to him to follow him to his room. He 
seated himself upon his bed and permitted Gessler to have the 
. chair. 

Then he waited till Gessler had sufficiently quieted down, 
80 that he could talk to him. 

"Thy call on my beloved brother was for naught, as I pre- 
sume," he finally said with a sneer. 

Gessler shook his fist in powerless rage toward the little 
window. "Worse than Theisen treated you that time he has 
treated me !" he whined. 

^TVorse than Theisen treated me ; and that was bad enough ! 
Ah, worse than Theisen treated me !" scoffed Falkner. "Never 
mind, Gessler. I have my plans ready for all emergencies. Be- 
fore our good friends are aware of it, we shall have won the 
game! Let me have those hundred pounds which we had in- 
tended for Jawert. I shall need them to secure the services of 
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the four lawyers in Philadelphia. I have a presentiment that 
we have to fight this matter out in the courts; it is therefore 
wise to make preparations \" 

But, when Gessler heard of lawyers and courts, he sank 
down in his chair as tho he had received a blow on his head. It 
took some time before he had recovered from the shock. 

"If you must go to court in this business, then it is not at 
all certain that you can sell the land V he groaned. "You have 
nothing to lose ; but, shall I throw my hard earned money away 
in doubtful court trials ?'' 

Falkner jumped up in a fit of temper. "Then keep thy 
*^hard-earned money !' ^' he bellowed in a subdued tone ; "I have 
grown tired now of listening to thy eternal groaning about thy 
Tiard-earned money.' I have worked on this matter almost day 
and night; have been running from one lawyer to the other, 
have changed the plans for carrying out this business successfully 
a hundred times ; but now, as the meal is cooked and ready to be 
eaten, thou behavest like a stubborn goat that refuses to go to 
the food-trough. Go home, then, and take thy seat on thy con- 
founded tailor's table, pull waxed threads thru coarse cloth and 
make suits for unmannerly settlers ! Go home, I say I Keep thy 
^hard-earned money,' and tell fortune to go to the dogs! This 
is the last time that I offer thee my assistance and good will !" 

In the meantime Gessler had produced from a secret pocket 
of his coat a leather pouch. 

"I am a poor, forlorn wretch !" he sobbed pitifully ; "from 
my cradle on ill-luck has always been my most faithful compan- 
ion. People have never given me a chance to appreciate what 
love is. As tho I were a useless thing I have been tossed about 
in the world. Go to the wilderness of the new world, I said 
to myself, perhaps people there are different. I found out that 
people are alike everywhere. When in Rotterdam I beheld the 
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maiden for the first time, I thought that the star of my earthly 
happiness had at last risen. You know as well as I do, that of 
all the disappointments in my life, this was the most painful. 
Shall I trust anybody, when nobody trusts me?'' 

Falkner looked at him with spontaneous compassion. 
"Thou dost not tell the truth, Gessler!" he said. "Have I not 
always treated thee in a friendly and confiding way? and am I 
not now desirous of helping thee to attain power and wealth, so 
that thou couldst take revenge for all that men have sinned 
against thee?'' 

"I did not strike at thee with my complaint," Gessler re- 
plied with a final sigh, "for I cannot deny that thou hast been 
the first man that has called me his friend!" 

"Well then," said Falkner smiling, "it lieth with thee 
whether this confidential relation of friendship between thee and 
me shall continue to the end of our days! — Art thou going to 
be my partner in this business?" 

"Here are a himdred pounds, good money!" exclaimed 
Gessler in sudden determination, thumping his money-pouch 
upon the little table in front of him. 

"Now, we are all right!" said Falkner, "take thy seat on 
my bed and let me have the chair; I shall make out a receipt 
for thy hundred pounds." 

Calmly he counted the money and then commenced to 
write. 

"Here, my beloved friend !" he said, when he had finished 
the instrument, "read what I have written!" 

It contained a receipt for two hundred pounds in consider- 
ation of the purchase of four thousand acres of land lying in 
the townships of Germantown, Sommershausen, Griesheim and 
Krefeld, hitherto property of the Frankfort Land Company. 
Torgive me, brother, if I have offended thee with my fool- 
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ish complaints!" sobbed Geslser, when he had read the docu- 
ment. His handkerchief was again in frequent use. "From 
now on I shall never, nevermore doubt the sincerity of thy in- 
tentions toward me V^ 

"That's all right, Gessler,'^ said Falkner patronizingly; "for 
the present keep quiet about this business. On Tuesday of the 
next week, not later than sunrise, meet me down stairs in the 
guest-room; then we shall once more go together to Philadel- 
phia, and when we have returned, people shall see in thee their 
lord and master! That they shall, as surely as my name is 

Daniel Falkner!" 

* * * 

A fortnight after Falkner had sold the land to Gessler, the 
village beadle, the worthy Kasper Karsten, once more made his 
brass bell sound on the highway of the German settlements ; and 
as it was a time of suspense and uncertainty, everybody was ea- 
ger to hear what the shrill and ominous ringing would now 
mean to them. People hastened to the doors of their houses and 
even came running to the street, in order not to lose a word of 
the announcement. 

It was at once indicated by the extraordinary long-drawn 
sing-song of Kasper that the announcement was of an unusual 
importance. 

"Listen, ye good people of Germantown !" he began, holding 
his bell under his arm and the paper, from which he read, in 
his trembling left hand; "listen to what the honorable court at 
Philadelphia hath commissioned me to make known unto you: 
All the land that lieth within the ban of the four villages, 
hitherto owned by our former landlords, the Frankfort Land 
Company, hath been acquired by Jacob Gessler, of Krefeld. The 
new proprietor wishes ye to know that he, being a God-fearing 
man, hath at his heart your peace and lasting welfare. For the 
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present he is not intending to make any changes in your con- 
tracts, as they have been established by your former landlords. 
Yet, assuring you of his benevolence, he, at the same time, re- 
quests you to be punctual in the payments of rents, taxes and 
interests." 

He had to read this announcement twice in each village at 
appropriate places. Here and there people stopped him and 
asked for particulars. Kasper, however, was uncommunicative 
and cut short the questioners by abrupt and even harsh answers ; 
but his voice trembled and tears quivered in his eyes. 

In the evening the log-house of Pastorius was once more 
not large enough to afford room for the agitated crowd that has- 
tened to the Doctor like scared chicks that seek shelter under 
the protecting wings of the mother hen. 

The first outburst of indignation was directed against Jaw- 
ert. Theisen assailed him wrathfully, charging him with being 
in alliance with Falkner and Gessler; and the angry crowd, 
jumping at the occasion to blame someone for the new calamity, 
readily supported him. 

But Jawert was not the man who, in meek resignation, was 
willing to be made the scapegoat for the sins of others. 

He and Theisen wrangled for some time as if they were the 
only persons that had been grieved by the sale of the land. 
Finally, however, Pastorius succeeded in quieting the two cham- 
pions and making himself heard by the crowd. "My beloved 
f riends,^^ he pleaded, "try to be calm. Let us countenance this 
seemingly awful situation with Christian fortitude and prudent 
judgment. In my opinion the transaction hath been perfected 
thru the application of a legal trick. We should consult a law- 
yer and have the matter investigated. If you desire that I 
should take it into my hands, I shall willingly do my best in* 
making this question clear. Then friend Jawert, for the 
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reason that hie consent to the sale was not secured, should file 
8 protest with the Court and request that the sale be declared 
null and void. This, beloved friends, in my judgment is all 
that at the present moment can be done in this matter. Its fur- 
ther development we must, as Christian people, await with con- 
fidence in the wisdom and righteousnesa of God." 

The crowd still lingered for a while and then, reluctantly, 
disbanded. Smaller groups of men and even women and chil- 
dren loitered on the highway, discussing the probable policy 
which 'Gessler, in the course of time, might introduce, and what 
consequences this might lead to. 




CHAPTER XVI. 

-m^jtT i OW that Falkner had gained his object, which, like an 
f^Rn eiichftEting phantom, had flitted before his eyes ever 
^y^l since he had come to Germantown, one would hare 
Jnn|f thought that he was satisfied and would enjoy the 
t^^^i fruits of his scheming and plotting. He had wrested 
the agency from Pastorius, and the land was bis, although 
Gessler was nominally the owner. But he was not satisfied. 
Since he had returned from Germany a spirit of waywardness 
seemed to have taken possession of him. He was seldom to be 
found at home at the inn; restlessly he wandered from place 
to place, and as the weeks passed on, his love for strong drink 
evidently grew. The keepers of taverns from Maryland to the 
middle part of New Jersey knew him from occasional visits. It 
seemed as tho the excommunication from the chapter had sev- 
ered the last cord that held him on the path of restraint and 
decency. 

Gessler now began to pursue entirely different ways of liv- 
ing. He mingled more freely with the people and cultivated a 
meek and pious expression on his face. 

One day, when passing thru Germantown, he noticed Wal- 
purga, as she busied herself in the little garden in front of the 
house. He greeted her condescendingly as tho there had never 
been an unpleasant occurrence between him and Friederike. 
He framed his well-trained face muscles to a sanctimonious smile 
and hobbled to the fence and asked her how she was faring. 

"Thanks, Herr Gessler, for the inquiry," she answered,, '^t 
would be a sin if I should utter complaint. We are all well, w 
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far, Herr Gessler, and as to the future, we trust the guiding 
hand of the heavenly Father/' 

"You are perfectly right in that, my dear Mistress Zimmer- 
mann," he said, absent-mindedly, for his eyes had caught a 
glimpse of Friederike thru the open window. She had seen him 
also, but disappeared as soon as she had noticed him. '*I trust 
that the future will not be worse than the past has been,** he 
added. 

^TTou have now become our master, Herr Gessler,** said 
Walpurga, "if you contemplate evil to us, the future may be 
much worse than the past was. Sauermilch is still only a tenant 
and, according to the contract, it will take three years until he 
becomes the. owner of his. land. But, will you, in truth, become 
so relentless a lord over us, as some people in the settlement 
fear ? You surely will not want to disregard our vested rights 
and privileges, Herr Gessler, for I know you are fearing God, 
are you not?** 

"A relentless lord! God forbid!** exclaimed Gessler; but 
in his heart he exulted at hearing that the people were afraid 
of him. "O my dear Frau Zimmermann,** he continued, "if peo- 
ple only knew how sincere I am towards everybody ! I am, how- 
ever, thankful to God that he hath been so merciful to me 1 He 
hath granted m*e some power over those that heretofore have 
despised me. It would now be an easy matter for me to make 
them feel my authority. But I experience every day that the 
fortunes of this world cannot satisfy the heart of a man that 
hath tasted the delicious fruits of Canaan. I would gladly re- 
linquish everjrthing I possess if by so doing I could gain what 
I once considered the object of my sublimest happiness! You 
know what I allude to, my dear Frau Zimmermann!** 

^T! can imagine what you mean, Herr Gessler,** said Wal- 
purga, with a sigh. 
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^Teradventure, it is not too late yet," remarked Gessler 
nningly, as if he was speaking to himself; "the change of 
aes and circumstances have also brought about many a change 
the sentiment of persons !" 

*^Who can tell, Herr Gessler, who can tell?" replied Wal- 
rga, evasively; 'T would wish that you may find the happi- 
ss which you are seeking! Trust in God for that!" 

A blissful hope was rekindled in the heart of the tailor. 

Sauermilch came out of the house. At first he acted as 
he were not aware of the presence of Gessler; but the latter 
d not mind this, he was determined to engage Sauermilch in a 
nversation. For a while Sauermilch gave only gruff answers 
Gessler, but little by little he was won over and manifestly 
Based with the condescension of the new proprietor. 

When Gessler had left he remarked to Walpurga that, in 

3 judgment, the tailor was not such a terrible person after all; 

might well turn out that the lot of the settlers would not 

worse under him that it had been under Pastorius, who, not- 

thstanding his great kindness and piety, had always insisted 

the strict payment to the last farthing of rents and interests. 

* * * 

For several days Pastorius had been kept from making his 
dt to the lawyers in Philadelphia. On the day he was going 
this errand, Gessler was sitting at his tailor's table, his 
ind being engaged with dismal contemplations. He was much 
^satisfied. Tailoring was no longer a pleasure to him. It 
is so different from what it had been in former times, when 
3 trade always had afforded to him pleasure and satisfaction. 
B tried to realize that he was now a rich and mighty man, and 
at all had come to him as by magic. But there was burning 
his soul a thirst which all the wealth of this world could not 
lench. 
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The coat on which he was working had been laid aside 
several times and taken up again. 

By and by he commenced to dream with his eyes wide 
awake. A charming picture rose before him. 

It was a stately house in Germantown, statelier than all 
the others. There he lived. A chest was standing in his pri- 
vate room; it was securely fortified with strong iron bands, and 
was filled with money. On Saint Martinis day, when rent and 
interests were due, the money was coming in as by a golden 
stream. His invested capital was multiplying incredibly fast. 
He had not given up his trade, but it only served him as a 
pastime. A lovely woman was bustling in the house. Her fig- 
ure was slender and graceful. Brown curls were fondling her 
white forhead. All her movements indicated noble extraction. 
He only needed to call : "Friederike !" then she would hasten to 
him and kiss him— I 

But the fair vision vexed him; it rose and descended, ap- 
peared and disappeared; now, it was so near to him and so real, 
and in the next moment it was so faint and so endlessly far 
away, that it was only a light speck on the whitewashed wall of 
the room. 

Languidly he looked thru the window. The frames with 
the oiled paper were not yet inserted, for it was still warm and 
balmy, altho it was already October. 

Suddenly he was startled as if he had heard the calling of 
his name by the woman he had seen in the vision. Once more 
he looked thru the window. The coat that was on his lap flew 
to one side and, notwithstanding his maimed leg, with one jump 
he was on the clayfloor of the room. 

The vision had vanished. Reality, altho not as beautiful 
as the vision, but nevertheless more lovely and delightful, had 
driven it away. 
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Friederike, carrying a basket on her back, was coming up 
the road and approached the log-house of George Hornung, the 
wool-spinner. She was alone. Evidently she went there to 
purchase wool for winter work. 

Gessler watched her with greedy looks. When she had 
entered the house, he paced excitedly up and down in his small 
room. Fate was once more granting him a chance; he could 
wish for no better. It did not take him long to decide on a 
plan to utilize it. His position as the most important man in 
the settlement gave him the necessary self-reliance. 

Between Sommershausen and Germantown the highway led 
thru a piece of dense forest. He decided to accost Friederike 
at this place. 

He gnashed his teeth. "If she does not now consent 
willingly, I shall resort to force !'^ he hissed. 

In a moment he was in his Sunday coat. Making his way 
thru the garden of the house he was soon in the fields. He then 
followed a boundary line thru the forest and came again to the 
highway a distance below Sommershausen. 

From the village he heard the ringing beats of the smithes 
hammer upon the anvil. The heavier beating with a sledge- 
hammer, manifestly by the muscular arms of a strong man, was 
also heard. 

"Strike mightily, partner !'' shouted the smith laughingly, 
"mightily, I say ! Steel and iron in thy axe must weld thoroly ; 
else, at the first stroke into a gnarly pine, the steel will fly off ! 
Therefore I say : strike mightily !" 

And Biedermann struck with all his might. 

The "partner" wiped the sweat from his face, while the 
smith, stepping to the door, examined the axe. 

"Well hast thou used the sledge-hammer, partiier!" he 
said with a smile of satisfaction. "Thy axe will stand cutting 
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stone and iron without getting a nick. If thou and I had lived 
in olden times, we would have forged spears and swords, in 
spite of Wieland and mighty Siegfried! Let me tell thee, Bied- 
ermann, if life on the Wissahickon is not pleasing thee anymore, 
just come to the smithy at Sommershausen. Thy arms are 
well suited for the trade. I shall take thee as my apprentice. 
The settlement needs another blacksmith, and every new family 
that settles within the ban of the villages makes the necessity 
greater I" 

Biedermann meditatively scratched his head. 

"I should not be surprised myself, if some day, with pack- 
age and bundle, I would rap at thy door and remind thee of thy 
invitation," he said. 

"Here is my hand upon what I have said, friend," the smith 
joyfully exclaimed. "The sooner thou comest the better I shall 
like it!" 

Towards evening, Biedermann was on his way homeward. 
He was not in a cheerful mood. In his thoughts, he was al- 
ready on the ridge. He longed to rejoice in the tasks he had 
planned for the approaching winter; but there was a ban on his 
soul; he was like a bird with lame wings. In the chapter every- 
thing seemed to be on the decline. The Master was lying on his 
sick-bed, a dying man, slowly pining away. Selig was almost 
exclusively occupied with his work among the Indians. 

Since Falkner had been excommunicated only a few breth- 
ren showed any real interest in the affairs of the chapter. Most 
of the time the observatory was deserted, and the once vivid 
expectation of the near coming of the Lord had shrunk to a 
mere doctrine that no longer exercised any influence on the 
general life of the brethren. 

The lonely wanderer glanced over the fields on both sides 
of the road. Harvesting was over. The yearns crop was in the 
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cellars and bams of the settlers. Scythe and sickle were now 
at rest, and in their stead flail and winnowing-shovel were in 
use. 

Biedermann commenced to compare the life of the settlers 
with that of the brethren of the chapter. How different it was. 
Here — sane and sound ambitions, a sensible service of God, and 
a thousand bubbling life-springs, emptying into the ever growing 
river of a new national being. And there — ^general decline and 
lack of a real purpose ! 

When he arrived at the edge of the forest, he stopped and 
looked back in the direction of Sommershausen. The ringing 
beats of the smithes hammer still sounded faintly to his ear. It 
was as if the smith were still calling him back and urging him 
to ^^strike mightily !^^ 

The crickets chirped in the withered grass. A raven^s 
warning cry was heard from a tree, cautioning a flight of those 
worm-eaters that were feeding in a nearby cornfield. The black 
host flew up and disappeared, cawing angrily, in the colored 
foliage of an oak-tree. 

While Biedermann was still standing and musing, he sud- 
denly listened attentively. A peculiar sensation passed thru 
his soul and body. Did he not hear from a distance a faint cry 
of anguish? 

For some moments he strained his ear listening, at the same 
time taking a tighter grip on the axe-handle that served him as 
a cane. Then all was quiet, except the cawing of the ravens 
and the leaves that rustled in the wind. 

Continuing his journey, Biedermann instinctively struck 
a livelier gait. 

Soon he stopped again and listened attentively. Half suf- 
focated cries for help came to his ears, the distinct signs of a 
combat; the sound indicated that the cries came from the lips 
of a woman. 
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Biedermann took his tools from his shoulder and now 
carried them in his left hand^ so that he could cast them aside 
at aiyr moment, if they should become cumbersome to him and 
hastened on. 

At a bend of the road, where the forward view was unob- 
structed, a sight presented itself, which, like an evil spell, seemed 
to rivet his feet to the ground. 

About a hundred paces in front of him, Friederike was 
wrestling with Gessler. He recognized her at once. Her bas- 
ket lay upside down in the road ; the skeins and bundles of wool 
were scattered about. 

Rallying the remnants of her waning strength for a final 
great effort, she tried to shake off her assailant, who was for- 
cing her from the road toward the thicket. But she could not 
prevail against Gessler; she uttered a piercing shriek of despair 
and then fell. 

Biedermann responded with an unarticidated yell. Throw- 
ing his tools aside and brandishing his axe-handle, he rushed 
forward in a fit of rage. 

No sooner had Gessler realized the presence of a rescuer 
then he quit his hold of his victim, and in the twinkling of an 
eye disappeared in the brush. When Biedermann came up he 
heard the fleeing man in the distance breaking thru the thicket. 

The maiden was lying prostrate on the ground. Sobs, like 
convulsions, shook her trembling body. 

In an almost uncontrollable rage Biedermann started in 
pursuit of Gessler, but soon stopped and returned to the place 
of the struggle. 

Friederike, in pitiable helplessness, was still lying on the 
ground. Horror and anguish were reflected in her looks; thus 
a dove rescued from the talons of the hawk might look. 

She made an effort to rise; but her limbs refused to obey 
the command of her will. 
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In perplexity and bewilderment Biedermann stood at her 
side. He woidd have known what to do with Gessler, and would 
without a doubt, have killed him on the spot, if he had not fled; 
but he was at a loss as to what to do with the maiden lying be- 
fore him. 

Finally, he rallied his wits suflBeiently to realize that Fried- 
erike needed his assistance. With both hands he now took 
hold of her and raised her to her feet. 

Like a scared child she leaned against his shoulder. 

Following a sudden impulse, he put his arm around her, 
and with the other hand he smoothed the dishevelled hair from 
her f orhead. 

Holding the maiden in his arm, he cast about him a look 
of determination as tho he were ready to challenge anybody 
who should remind him of his vow as a member of the chapter. 

Little by little Friederike recovered. As if dreaming, she 
gazed aroimd. Biedermann followed her looks. The grass in 
the road was trampled down and bore witness of the heroic fight 
she had fought in defense of her honor. Her fingers showed 
stains of blood. With a gesture of profound disgust she stooped 
down and wiped on the grass the blood from her hands. 

In the dust lay Gessler^s crushed hat; with a wrathful jerk 
Biedermann kicked it aside. 

So far not a word had been spoken. 

He passed his hand thru his hair. "Thank God," he said 
thru his teeth, "thank God that I have not caught him, or I 
would now be his murderer V 

Friederike shook with horror and, as tho Biedermann were 
actually about to strike, she seized his arm, crying: "No, no!" 

Then they stood in silence for few moments. 

^Toor girl!" said Biedermann sympathetically, "so much 
anguish and terror thou hadst to go thru ! — How dost thou feel 
now, Friederike 5^^ 
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Unconsciously he addressed her with the familiar "thou/' 

"I hope that^I shall soon be all right again/' she answered; 
'^if only this silly trembling of my limbs would cease I" 

^^e will tarry a little while yet," he said tenderly, "come, 
sit down on yonder stone, till thou canst undertake to continue 
the journey." 

In a quick resolution he took her in his arms and carried 
her to the resting place. 

But she soon got up again. "Oh, my basket 1" she ex- 
claimed, "and look, the wool is lying all scattered about 1" 

"Never mind the basket and the wool," he said, "I shall 
take care of that!" 

Both now began to gather the articles; but, when Bieder- 
mann examined the basket, he found that during the struggle 
one of the carrying straps had been torn asunder. He at once 
began to repair it. 

"If we only had a piece of cord," he said, "then I could fix 
it in a minute." 

"Untie a bundle of wool and use the string!" suggested 
Friederike. 

"Never mind," answered Biedermann; "where have I got 
my tools ? I can cut a piece from the rope with which they are 
tied together. I must go back and find them; at the bend of 
the road I still had them." 

Like a timid child, Friederike accompanied him; she took 
hold of his hand as tho she were afraid that Gessler might 
still be near. 

The broken strap was not quite mended when a young 
couple came up. The man carried a basket on his back and the 
woman had an infant in her arms. 

"Hoyo, Biedermann!" cried the young man in surprise, 
when he recognized him, "is it really thou ? I havenH seen thee 
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since thou, with the chapter, didst leave Germantown, to settle 
on the Wissahickon!^* 

"Brother Heinbucher!" gasped Biedermann, also in sur- 
prise ; "I had not expected to meet thee here !" 

"Neither was I expecting to meet thee here in company 
with the fair damsel Friederike ^P Heinbucher replied with a 
roguish wink of his one eye at Biedermann and the maiden. 

"Our meeting here was not intentional on our part,^* said 
Friederike; ^T)ut I thank our heavenly Father that he sent Herr 
Biedermann to me in a moment of the gravest danger I^^ 

^T[ presume this is thy spouse, Heinbucher?*' Biedermann 
asked with a bashful look at the young woman. 

Heinbucher nodded. "Yes,*' he said proudly, "she is my 
wife, Barbara, a daughter of Dirk Updegraefif of Germantown. 
God hath given us great happiness in granting us a strong and 
healthy little son. Show him to them, Barbara dear I** 

But, in the meantime, Barbara had noticed the grass all 
trampled down, and Gessler's hat in the dust. She pulled her 
husband's arm and whispered a few words to him. 

Then Heinbucher also became aware of the signs of a 
struggle. 

"Hello!" he exclaimed, "what hath happened here? there 
lieth a hat! Gessler always wore one just like it. JEast thou 
not noticed anything, Biedermann?" 

The latter looked questioningly at Friederike. 

"Speak, Biedermann!" the maiden commanded, "it is bet- 
ter that they hear the truth from us and right here. Everybody 
may know what you have seen and done I" 

Then Biedermann gave an account of the incident. 

"This is outrageous !" said Heinbucher with a look full of 
apprehension at his wife, '^here are things drifting to in the 
settlement? It is high time that this kind of rascality be 
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stamped out, once for all ! This case should be settled without 
leniency by the Provincial Court I" 

" I would not have that \" said Friederike in a decisive man- 
ner ; "I would not have the Court to be called upon in this mat- 
ter r 

"Let us be going, Balser!" urged Barbara; "night is draw- 
ing up, and I begin to feel uncomfortable here !" 

"Yes, let us be going," repeated Heinbucher; then, turning 
to Biedermann, he said: "I hope to see thee oftener in the vil- 
lages! 1 invite thee to call on me when thou comest the next 
time!" 

"Thanks! May be that I will!" answered Biedermann. 

When the couple had left Biedermann finished mending 
the strap and packed his tools on top of the wool in the basket. 

"Now, come girl, let us be going!" he said to Friederike. 

With little exertion he lifted the basket on his shoulders. 

"If walking is still hard for thee, take hold of my hand," 
he said. 

"I feel much stronger now; only thou must not make such 
big strides !" she replied. 

When he heard her address him with the familiar "thou", he 
did not wait for her to take his hand, but caught hers and re- 
duced his strides to ridiculously short steps. 

For some minutes she permitted him to lead her, then she 
withdrew lier hand. "I can go without it," she said. 

They then went on, he always careful not to walk fast, so 
that she could keep at his side. 

* * * 

At about the same time when Biedermann and Friederike 
were relating to Saucnnilch and W^alpurga the revolting story 
of their experience on the road Pastorius came from his jour- 
ney to Philadelphia. 
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His wife soon perceived that he had failed to achieve any 
tangible results by his visit to the lawyers. Never before had 
she seen him in such downcast misery. 

He took his seat at the table, but did not relish his eve- 
ning meal; even tho he had only taken a little bite at noon with 
his friend Eadcliffe. 

"I am disgusted with the world," he sajd, pushing his plate 
away from him and dropping his head into his hands. 

Frau Anneken came to him and laid her arm upon his 
shoulder. "What hath happened, father?" she asked, "could 
it be possible that things have taken a turn for the worse after 
all the grief that hath already come to us?" 

^nJVorse, Anneken, still worse," he answered; and after a 
pause during which he had rubbed. his hands against each other, 
he began to relate his experiences in Philadelphia. "How con- 
fident, yea, with almost positive certainty that I would succeed, 
I started this morning for Philadelphia. Thou knowest, how 
convinced I was !" he said. 

"But, oh, how I had deceived myself! The judge, with 
whom I am well befriended, allowed me to read all the docu- 
ments pertaining to the transaction. My sight and hearing al- 
most left me, when I read how my enemy, that wicked Falkner 
and his lawyer, under cover of all sorts of legal terms, hath 
maltreated, the law, in order to make the sale of the land bind- 
ing. 

" ^ut this is wholly contrary to the intentions of the ori- 
ginal owners of the land!^ I protested. 

*^The judge looked at me with a sympathetic smile. — ^I 
thought the same myself,' he answered; ^still the demands of 
the law have not been evaded. My advice would be that Jawert 
send in his remonstrance in form of a complaint against Falk- 
ner, requesting the nullification of the transaction ; then we will 
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see what can be done. But I expect that it will be diflScnlt to 
accomplish anything. Dost know, friend Pastorius, Falkner 
hath concluded the sale thru Fenwick, who is a rascal possessed 
by all demons, as it were. Secure the services of one of the 
other lawyers, and if there is any possibility of annulling the 
sale, thou canst take it for granted that the intentions of your 
friends in Germany ^will be upheld.^ 

"I thanked the judge for his advice and kind words and 
hurried to lawyer McElvin, with whom I am also acquainted. 
New terror! Falkner had employed him already, and the same 
story was repeated when I came to the second and third lawyers. 
Falkner had feed them already! Like an evil-doer, who hath 
forfeited the right to be considered, I had to withdraw.^^ 

"It seems almost impossible, that a man should be so much 
given to unrighteousness and malice as that Falkner!" exclaim- 
ed Frau Anneken. 

"Oh, yes, it is possible !" replied Pastorius, "I have found 
that out today. Justice hath become a mockery and injustice 
triumphs. What shall we do? We have no money to secure 
the service of a lawyer from New York and have him come 
here to take charge of our affairs; and without a legally au- 
thorized attorney we cannot go before court in this matter. I 
feel as tho my heart were turning with wrath and disgust!" 

"The situation is certainly vexing and aggravating," re- 
marked Frau Anneken. Then after a pause she continued: 
"But I think, father, that thou permittest thyself to be more 
affected by these troubles than the people in the settlement de- 
serve ! What reward hast thou so far received for all thy cares 
and labors ? how have the Frankf orters thanked thee ? Lucky 
for us, that we own our land and house. They can not drive 
lis away ! Why not let matters take their course ? If I were thou 
I would let everybody look out for himself !" 
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"Anneken, Anneken!'^ cried Pastorius, "must I hear thee 
speak in this manner ? The tempter hath, before that, tried to 
whisper such thoughts into my heart too. Shall we pursue the 
ways of the world, and selfishly be insensible toward the dangers 
and struggles of our fellowmen? Of course, the Frankforters 
have paid me badly. They are, however, already harvesting 
what they have sown in their willingness to listen to the sland- 
ers which Falkner brought forth against me. Why did not one 
of them make up his mind to come to the colony and investigate 
what Falkner accused me of ?'^ 

"I can, however, well imagine how all this hath happened. 
The voyage to this country is by no means a pleasure trip, and 
Falkner may not have failed to exaggerate the dangers, in order 
to prevent any of the owners of the land to venture the trip. 
The pious brethren, therefore, preferred to believe all the evil 
that was said about this wicked Pastorius, who had turned to be 
an apostate and villain!'' 

He rosQ and commenced to pace up and down in the room. 

^^ery vividly I remember,'' he continued, ^Tiow stricken 
with fear those good people in Frankfort were, when the ques- 
tion as to who should accompany the families that were willing 
to start for Pennsylvania arose. The whole proposition was 
threatened with failure at the very outset, because none of the 
promoters had enough courage to face the dangers of the voy- 
age. 

"How diflEerent it is with our English friends ! Sometimes 
I feel a little ashamed of my German name and extraction. I 
cannot help comparing the situation as it exists in the German 
and English settlements. How many scions of noble families 
we find among the latter. They did not shrink back from the 
dangers of the voyage and those of this new land and its sav- 
age inhabitants. But the representatives of the German n^ 
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bility, where are they? They oppress the poor and take life 
easy in Germany and consider themselves wise indeed, while the 
noble sons of other nations with prowess and pluck conquer the 
world for their people and their government. Some day, the 
Germans will wake up from the sleep of their indolence to find 
that the world has been divided among the other nations. It 
is no honor to be a German in these days V^ 

He stopped abruptly and went for his hat and cane. 

"Where wilt thou go again, father?" asked Frau Anneken 
reproachfully; "thou hast been gone all day; is that not enough? 
I should say, it is! Canst thou not take thy rest now?" 

"I must see Jawert yet," he answered, "this matter cannot 
afford to be put off. Jawert must at once send a report to 
Frankfort. We dare not rest until we have done all that is in 
our power to save the property of the company from being 
squandered by unscrupulous men!" 

Then he once more left the house. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

For several days it seemed as tho Gessler had vanished 
from the world altogether. The report of the revolting attack 
on Friederike soon spread thru the villages. The outburst of 
indignation was so much the greater as this was the first crim- 
inal violence that had occurred in the history of the German set- 
tlements. There was, however, an obvious reluctance on the part 
of men to discuss the crime publicy. A silent understanding 
seemed to exist that the knavish attack was not to remain un- 
punished, altho Friederike was commended for her decision to 
keep the matter out of court. This was a case that was to be 
settled differently from ordinary violations of the law. 

One settler would examine his musket and, to make things 
sure, would, insert a new flint-stone in the lock and try it with 
a shot at a turnip stuck on a stake. Another considered it suflS- 
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cient to have a stout hickory stick set asid^ for immediate use; 
and another one hung a plough-line away in a corner of his barn 
and cautioned his children with an impressive gesture to keep 
hands off. 

But all these mysterious preparations were unnecessary, for 
the perpetrator of the crime never returned to Krefeld. 

Tho weeks had passed when, one morning, three sturdy 
men from Philadephia came to the house of Wolf Brunnengrae- 
ber, Gessler^s former landlord, and demanded that the chest 
and the other belongings of the tailor be delivered to them. 
They produced a letter in which Gessler threatened that he 
would send the sheriff for his things, if Brunnengraeber should 
not voluntarily surrender them to the men. The landlord, how- 
ever, wishing to avoid further annoyance, was too glad to get 
rid of everything that belonged to the tailor. 

When the three men, loaded with these articles, passed the 
"Black Eagle Inn^^, they were joined by Falkner. Circumstan- 
ces were becoming exceedingly disagreeable to him in German- 
town, and realizing that unsurmountable difficulties had arisen 
which made it impossible to "sweep out of the settlement the 
whole Quakerbrood, as with iron brooms,^^ he considered it wise 
to remove to Philadelphia. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

^ A «k| FTEK au absence of several months, Justus Falkner 
j^^» again returned to the "Ridge." He had become accuB- 
VkJJV tomed to consider the tabernacle with its somber log- 
fera walla and windows with oiled paper, with its magni- 
gW^ iicent view over hills and dales and with its pines and 
hemlocks and other trees that grew around it, as his home. He 
■was still a stranger in a strange land; yet when he neared the 
house, he had the happy feeling of a man who has been absent 
for long years from the place of hia childhood, and returning, 
once more beholds familiar scenes. 

It was late in the fall. The forest was bare, and the fallen 
leaves rustled in the frosty wind. None of the brethren were 
out of doors, and nothing but the gray Bmoke ascending from 
the chimney indicated that the house was still inhabited. 

When Justus rapped at the door, Selig himself opened it, 
and greeted him with a hearty handshake. 

"Salve, confrater!" he exclaimed; "how have you fared these 
weeks that we have been absent one from another p" 

"I have fared very well!" answered Justus, following Selig 
to the hall, where most of the brethren had gathered, each one 
pursuing a special kind of work. At one window, the brother 
cobbler had his table; at the next window the brother tailor 
was mending coarse working clothes. Other brethren were read- 
ing or writing at small tables constructed of rough and heavy 
lumber. In the middle of the hall a long table was placed on 
treaties; on either side of it stood a row of stout chairs; for, 
during the cold season, this room was also used as the mess-hall 
of the chapter. 
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* 

In the fire-place the logs glowed and crackled genially, 
rendering some cheerfulness to the otherwise rather melancholy 
air of the room. 

"Since we bade farewell to each other at the Swedish 
church, I have seen a goodly part of this country,^^ Justus went 
on; ^Trovost Bjoerck sent me to New York, where he had been 
advised that a number of Germans had founded a Lutheran 
church and were looking for a minister of the Gospel. I went, 
and have been favorably impressed by all I have seen and heard. 
The journey itself was to me a most interesting one. What an 
immense and beautiful country this is ! I candidly confess that 
my judgment of it has undergone a thoro change since I have 
seen how immense and beautiful it is V 

Selig smiled. "I am not at all surprised at this,'^ he said. 
"Have you accepted the call of that congregation at New Ams- 
terdam ?'^ 

"Not yet definitely,^^ answered Justus, "I wanted to discuss 
the matter with you first !*^ 

At this moment they were interrupted by a brother who, 
with soft steps, came from the upper story of the house, and 
approaching Selig, reported that the Master was now awake. 

"Thanks!^' answered Selig, "I shall go and see him di- 
rectly.^' 

"Are you speaking of Magister Kelpius?'' inquired Justus; 
^^ had supposed that he were in his cell TJrania;' how is he?'' 

Selig shrugged his shoulders and took a deep, depressed 
breath. "He is not well at all," he answered after a pause; "if 
you desire to see him, you may accompany me to his room. 
Sometimes he is well pleased when visitors come to see himP' 

They ascended the heavy stairs and entered a cell-like room. 
Biedermann had arranged it especially for the Master. A win- 
dow in the east wall permitted plently of light and air to come 
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in. Besides the low couch on which the suffering man reposed, 
a little desk with a crucifix and a hassack in front of it, and two 
chairs constituted the setting. 

Biedermann was sitting near the bed and had a Bible on 
his knees. When the two men intered, he rose and stepped to 
the window. 

Kelpius had his eyes closed. His brown, silk-like hair and 
beard had grown long and made his face, on which the "death 
roses" glowed, look fresher than it really was. Only the high 
forhead and temples were as white wax. 

Opening his eyes, he recognized Justus at once and greeted 
him with a faint smile. 

For some time neither of the men spoke. 

The hands of the patient were restlessly moving about as 
if they were feeling for something to take hold of. Then again 
they busied themselves with smoothing the wrinkles and folds 
on the bed-cover. 

A questioning look from his glistening eyes passed from one 
to the other of the visitors. 

"The Lord tarrieth long!^^ he finally said with a staring 
look at Justus; "the days of my waiting seem to me as long as 
so many eternities !^^ 

"Be of good cheer, Herr Magister, the hope of the right- 
eous shall be gladness!" said Justus, gently comforting; "for, 
whether we live, we live unto the Lord, and whether we die, we 
die unto the Lord; whether we live, therefore, or die, we are the 
Lord^s." 

Kelpius had, in the meantime, constantly stared at him. 
Now, he shook his head impatiently and his hands passed more 
excitely over the bed-cover. 

"I shall not die!" he said hoarsely and with exertion; "if 
a man keep my saying, he shall never see death I The Lord had 
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promised this to His elect. I have kept His sayings; and for a 
single sin which I have committed, He surely will not forsake 
me ; for I have repented with sweat and tears !" 

He visibly became more restless and fearful. 

^^Keep quiet, Johannes!'' said Selig soothingly, as if he 
were speaking to a little child. He motioned to Justus not to 
answer, and then continued: "we hope that thou wilt soon be 
well and thru thy wonderful knowledge of the divine mysteries 
make many hidden truths clear to us!" 

The two men now rose. Biedermann approached Kelpius 
and laid his callous hand on his forehead. 

"Biedermann, beloved," breathed Kelpius, taking hold of 
the young man's hand. 

"Yes, Master!" 

"Art thou here ?" 

"Yes, Master!" 

"And wilt thou always stay with me?" 

"Yes, Master, always!" 

"Then 'tis well. — We have conquered the world, haven't 
we, friend? No man knoweth how hard we both fought. But 
now a glorious reward is awaiting us! I know thee, friend; thy 
heart is pure and sincere!" 

"Friend Justus wishes to bid thee farewell, Johannes!" 
said Selig, drawing nearer to the bed. 

Keplius again had half closed his eyes. He raised his right 
hand a little and smilingly nodded. 

Selig and Justus then silently left the room. 

"It is hard for a man to die, who is so unwilling to go," 
whispered Selig, when they descended the stairs; "just for love's 
sake I am deceiving the Master. I encourage him to cling to 
the hope of getting well again, when I should rather speak to 
him as you did. But, on the other hand, it would seem cruel to 
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tell him the truth, which, however, he would not believe any- 
how r 

"He seemed to be somewhat delirious,'^ remarked Justus, 
"I have the impression that he took Biedermann for another 
person, probably, Magister Zimmermann." 

"That is hardly the case," replied Selig; *^e recognized 
Biedermann as well as us; but what he said, points to a peculiar 
relation that hath always existed between the two brethren, and 
which, at times, hath puzzled me. Both were in the company of 
Zinimermann on their voyage to Rotterdam, and they were the 
only ones of the chapter that witnessed his last hours. This 
may to some extent account for their peculiar intimacy." 

Both men retook their seats on the platform in the hall. 

After a lengthy pause, Selig resumed the thread of their 
previous conversation. "You mentioned that you wished to 
discuss with me whether or not you should accept the call from 
the congregation in New Amsterdam," he said. "I cannot see 
any reason why you should not accept it. If New Amsterdam 
suits you better than Philadelphia and Germantown, go there! 
The earth is the Lord's everjrwhere !" 

"Oh, I am sure that you will like this land the more the 
longer you live here,^' he continued. "One becomes young once 
more in these virgin regions, and a thousand new impulses are 
awakened in the soul. I wish that you could accompany me once 
into the interior of the country, where, save the cumbersome 
Indian trails, no paths or bridge leads you thru the endless and 
undefiled wilderness. In no church or cathedral, ever so impos- 
ing and magnificent, have I felt the presence of God so convinc- 
ingly near, as I have, when on a clear evening in the depth of 
the forest, I gazed at the azure dome of the heavens with its 
mysterious hosts of twinkling stars ! — Do not forget, my young 
friend and confrater carissime, sometimes to go into the wilder- 
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ness. If you have griefs and sorrows, there is no better remedy 
than this! Yea, I would fain call the forest a panacea for all 
troubles V^ 

Justus smiled sadly. "I wish that I could share your enthu- 
siasm,^' he said with a bitter undertone in his words. "But 
alas ! there are troubles in the world that neither doctor's pills 
nor your forest can cure!" 

Selig cast a quick glance at the young man. 

"Have you seen my brother Daniel lately ?" the latter asked 
after a pause.* 

"I saw him for the last time when, a year and a half ago, 
he was sent to Germany in behalf of the chapter,'' Selig an- 
swered drily. "He hath not shown himself at the ridge since 
then. You remember what language he used in what he styled 
his refutation to the summons to appear before the chapter!" 

"Too well do I remember that," replied Justus; "and that 
is my affliction. If I should follow you a thousand miles into 
the depth of the forest, it would not relieve me of this burden 
on my soul!" 

"Have you seen him lately ?" asked Selig. 

Justus nodded. "On my way hither from New Amsterdam 
I met him accidently in Philadelphia, and was surprised when 
he told me that he had left Germantown for good. I was 
startled when I saw him and he spoke to me. What a change 
has taken place with him I An evil spirit must have taken pos- 
session of him. My admonition to lead a honest life he an- 
swered mockingly and with repulsive laughing. He apparently 
is also living in evil company ; there was with him a fellow with. 
a crooked leg and a countenance upon which hypocrisy and 
treachery have impressed their mark. Furthermore, it puzzled 
me greatly to see my brother so well provided with money. I 
know that he had little money when we left Germany; for I had 
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to help him out on several occasions. In sooth, I am at loss 
what to think about this all !" 

"Ever since I knew your brother, he hath not followed the 
paths of righteousness and sincerity," said Selig with a stem 
look and a wrathful shaking of his locks ; ^T)ut, since he returned 
from Germany, he hath discarded all disguise and restraint and 
now shows his true disposition openly. Eeports have come to 
us that he and that lame tailor, by resorting to corrupt prac- 
tices, have deprived the Frankfort Land Company of a consid- 
erable portion of their possessions in the colony. This shame- 
ful transaction may also account for the fact that you found 
your brother so well supplied with money!" 

Justus had dropped his head into his hands and uttered a 
groan. 

"Am I to believe that my own brother has lent his hand to 
deeds of dishonesty and fraud ?" he exclaimed after a long pause. 

"I regret deeply, my dear young friend, that I could not 
spare you this bitter truth," said Selig, laying his hand sympa- 
thetically upon the shoulder of the young man. "May God have 
mercy on your brother and grant him repentance ere it is too 
late. — They are only vague reports we receive here of such 
worldly affairs," he continued; "I would therefore advise you 
to see Doctor Pastorius, who is a righteous and truly God-fear- 
ing man. He can tell you the particulars of those affairs." 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

The next day Justus went to Germantown to see Pastorius. 

When he arrived at the village he found the entire popula- 
tion in a seething uproar. 

In the morning the under-sheriff had been in the villages 
and promulgated an order of the court that all who were debt- 
ors to the new proprietor, Jacob Gessler, or who had no clear 
titles on their land and houses, were to leave the settlement on 
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or before the first day of the following year. Xotice was also 
given that those who refused to evacuate their premises at the 
stipulated time would be ejected by the sheriff. 

This announcement was posted on trees at the four corn-' 
ers of the market-place at Germ an town and also thruout the 
other villages. 

Justus drew near a group of people who were discussing 
this order in great agitation. A man was just raising a boy up 
to where the bill was fastened. The boy pulled it down and 
tore it to small fragments which he threw broadcast into the 
air. 

"If onlv a thunderbolt had struck those two scoundrels and 
buried them ten rods under the ground ere they were able to 
set their accursed feet on the soil of this country!" cried one 
fellow, shaking his fists at the tree from which the bill had been 
torn. 

"Thou!" shouted a stout, grey-haired man, giving him a 
punch on the chest, "thou hadst better shut up! Now thou 
canst brawl and fuss ! Thou wast the first fool that hailed that 
scoundrel as a deliverer! One should chase thee and all those 
that have blown into the same horn with thee out of the settle- 
ment like scabby dogs !" 

"Well, what about it?" the fellow bellowed back, retreat- 
ing a step with every word he said ; "who could have known that 
he was a villain?" 

Justus tapped a man upon the shoulder who stood aside 
from the rest of the people and was wiping the tears from his 
eyes. He asked him what the commotion meant? 

The man looked at him gloomily and suspiciously. He 
seemed to be loath to answer. Finally he said: "We have been 
sold by one villain to another villain; I do not know which of 
the two is the greater. The houses we have built, the fields we 
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have cleared by the sweat of our brows, the places which have 
become dear to us as our homesteads, are to be taken away from 
us. We shall be driven into the wilderness to starve and to 
perish I This is the condition we are in, stranger ! Canst thou 
blame us for becoming desperate T^ 

"How, friend, speakest thou rationally?" cried Justus. 
"What thou hast said is impossible! Have we no laws in the 
colony which prevent such a crime? Nay, God will not permit 
such an outrage." 

"If the bill were still on yonder tree, thou couldst read 
with thiue own eyes what I have said," replied the man. 

Others had come near to hear what the stranger had to 
say. 

^^ly good people, that must not happen!" exclaimed Jus- 
tus again, "judge yourselves, can God Almighty permit men to 
act so villainously toward their f ellowmen ?" 

"One should think it were impossible," said a ferocious- 
looking settler, ^T)ut thou knowest not Falkner, that Satan in 
shape of a man, nor Gessler, that marked arch-scoundrel! If 
ever two knaves have deserved to be hung on a tree three times 
as high as Haman's, they are the ones." 

"Yes," cried another, "we had thought that it could not 
be possible that Falkner could sell our land to that crooked 
tailor, and yet it happened. Even Pastorius, who is a doctor 
of the laws, could not prevent it. If thou art desirous to see 
two men who are under the special protection of the devil, look 
for Falkner and Gessler." 

Justus turned away; his heart was aching, ^e would fain 
have cried out aloud in his pain and grief. 

"Do not waver in your trust in God, ye afflicted people!" 
he said, with a trembling voice. "I am sure that not all has 
been done to bring to naught the evil designs of those two 
wicked men!" 
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He went away in the direction of Pastorius' home. 

Not far from the place he met a number of men. Among 
them was one who had come with him from Germany. Justus 
greeted them kindly; but they acted as if they did not notice 
him. Evidently the man, who knew Justus, had told his com- 
panions that the stranger was Daniel Falkner's brother. 

In greatest humiliation he walked on. 

It was impossible for him to get into the house of Past- 
orius, surrounded as it was by a crowd of angry men. On the 
other side of the street and farther away groups of crying and 
wailing women, some with little children in their arms, stood 
together like frightened sheep. 

From the house clamoring voices were heard, at times 
singly and then again in tumultuous uproars. 

At a corner nearby a new crowd was rapidly collecting. 
What they discussed did not long remain a secret to him. He 
saw threatening looks and fists were shaken at him. 

A presentiment of great danger came upon him. 

At the opposite side of the street, a little farther away, he 
observed a path, leading along a fence toward the forest. 

He calculated that if he would follow that path up to the 
woods and then take an easterly direction, he would strike the 
road to the Wissahickon. 

There was no much time left for further reflections, for 
the attitude of the people was growing more threatening every 
minute. 

Tears filled his eyes when he hastened across the street, 
and, like a thief, made for the edge of the forest. 

The crowd, evidently lacking a determined leader, did not 
pursue him. 

When he had arrived in the woods, where he could con- 
sider himself safe, he leaned against a tree, trying to regain his 
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composure. "Am I really awake?" he asked himself, "and are 
the terrible happenings that I have witnessed actual facts ?" 

The sounds of the tumult in the village, at times, he could 
faintly hear. They impressively bore witness that he was awake, 
and that indeed he was experiencing awful things. 

How long he remained standing at the tree, he afterwards 
could not tell. It was night when he arrived at the tabernacle. 

The brethren were startled when they saw him. His face 
was pale and haggard, and from his eyes shone despair and hope- 
lessness. When the brethren asked him what had happened, he 
only exclaimed: "0, my mother! I have no brother any more! 
It is awful, awful ! It is terrible \" 

Selig took care of him with loving kindness ; but only after 
he had alleviated his grief by weeping on the breast of his fa- 
therly friend, did he gradually become calm, and was able to 
give an account of what he had heard and seen in Germantown. 

* * * 

Despite the anguish and uncertainty that rested like a 
heavy burden on the life in the villages, the usual winter home 
industries were being resumed. 

But it was no joyful working as in other years at the be- 
ginning of winter. The men sat sullenly at the looms and gave 
the shuttles and treadles frequent rest. When a thought came 
to one, about a matter he had not yet discussed with a neigh- 
bor, he would slip his feet into his clogs, and not taking time 
to put on his coat, in shirt sleeves, would hasten out of the 
house, and seldom would he return soon. 

Everywhere care and worry lurked. From every comer 
and nook one imagined he heard the dismal question whispered : 
"Ye poor people, where will ye be a year f rom^ now ?" — 

After hearing the report which Justus had brought to the 
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brethren at the "Eidge," Biedermann could not rest until he 
found an occasion to journey to Germantown to see his friends. 

When he entered Sauermilch's house, the entire family was 
assembled in the living room, all working assiduously. 

"Hast thou already heard what Falkner and Gessler have 
resolved to do with us?" cried Sauermilch with a disagreeable 
laugh, instead of a reply to the guest^s greeting. 

Walpurga fetched a stool from the kitchen and invited 
Biedermann to be seated. 

"Falkner^s brother, Justus, has told us about it,^' the latter 
answered. "How is it with you, good people ? Does that shame- 
ful order concern you also ?" 

"Falkner^s brother!" flared Sauermilch, who seemed not 
to have heard the question; "good for him that the other day, 
after he had been recognized, he quickly disappeared. Had 
they caught him, I would not have wagered a farthing on his 
life r 

"Justus is altogether different from his brother Daniel," 
Biedermann protested; ^^e has wept bitterly over the wicked- 
ness of his brother and has repudiated all further connection 
with him." 

Sauermilch was furious; he made the shuttle whiz thru the 
warp several times; then he stopped again and rested his 
arms on the cloth-beam of the loom. 

Friederike was spinning eagerly and at times cast a furtive 
look at Biedermann. 

"What do you and your associates say to such doings of 
one of the former members of your sect?" she asked. 

Biedermann was offended by the question; but before he 
could reply Walpurga interposed. "It is indeed very kind of 
Herr Biedermann that he came to see us," she said; "in times 
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like the present it is refreshing to see people call on you who 
are sincere and faithful in their intentions/^ 

"If I could help you with these hands, you should not be 
worrying very long," said Biedermann, stretching his muscular 
arms and callous hands toward Walpurga. 

"Peradventure, God will spare us being driven from our 
homes," the latter resumed. "Doctor Pastorius and several 
other friends have gone to Philadelphia this morning to see 
what can be done in the matter. Doctor Pastorius has influen- 
tial friends, who will surely support him in the good fight for 
the right r 

"Yes, keep on hoping and waiting like fools!" growled 
Sauermilch moodily, "ye will be deceived anyway, as it was 
when Pastorius worked for the nullification of the sale of the 
land. The devil seems to reign in the colony nowadays ! I ex- 
pect nothing good any longer." 

"Well, if God has decided to punish us still more for our 
sins, it is our duty to submit and to trust him," said Walpurga, 
giving her spinning-wheel a new start. "Of what avail is pi- 
ning and worrying, and fostering un-Christian hatred against 
evildoers? God will provide." 

"That sounds well enough," grumbled Sauermilch. "Trust 
in God and hope in faith! I know that by heart. If it would 
only help! But, with all our hoping and trusting in God, we 
have been delivered into the hands of two devils, as I might 
say." 

"Let me tell thee something, friend Sauermilch!" cried 
Biedermann, as if he had suddenly come to a definite conclusion, 
"how would it be, if we two, from now on, would stick together; 
and, if you must leave your houses and fields, to commence 
life anew in the wilderness ?" 

Sauermilch raised his eyes in surprise. He stared at Bied- 
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ermann, then at Walpurga and Friederike, and then again at 
Biedermann. 

"Hast thou really decided to sever thy connection with the 
chapter ?'' he asked. "By the fourteen holy martyrs! That 
would not be a stupid move, I should say." 

Then he again turned to Walpurga and Friederike and 
asked: ^^What do ye think of this proposition?" 

Friederike looked at Biedermann as if she were greatly 
surprised. "You must have come to this conclusion quite sud- 
denly," she said; "I always thought that you would never 
leave the chapter." 

Biedermann^s face was flushed with anger. "What a puz- 
zling girl she is !" he thought ; "she does not seem to place much 
value upon what lately happened between her and me I Perhaps 
she even feels offended by my quick action in rescuing her from 
the clutches of that rascal." 

The maiden stooped down and busied herself with the 
spool on her spinning-wheel, as if something had gotten out of 
order. Then she straightened herself again and assumed a 
haughty mien. 

"If Biedermann and Sauermilch agree to start a new place 
farther out in the forest, then, perhaps, we two will be cumber- 
some company to them," she said, addressing herself to her 
mother. 

"What kind of talk is this, foolish girl?" scolded Sauer- 
milch severely; "wait till we have made the pact, peradventure, 
we may then need thee more than ever." 

"Me ?^' she asked, as tho she were greatly offended. 

"Yes, thee I" answered Sauermilch, and, notwithstanding 
the gnawing worry in his heart, he was forced to laugh. 

"And one does not take into consideration whether one 
would be willing to fill the needed place," she replied daringly. 
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"Hush, girl!^^ cried her mother. 

Walpurga then turned to Biedermann. "You have not def- 
initely left the chapter yet, have you ?'^ she asked. 

"No!'' he answered, "it has not yet come to that. For the 
present I must still remain a member. The Magister is hope- 
lessly sick." 

For the first time he said "Magister" instead of "Master." 

"For the greater part of the time I must be near him/' he 
continued. "He is ignorant of my intention to leave the chap- 
ter, and 1 dare not tell him; it might mean sudden death to him. 
They all are careful not to destroy his belief that he will not 
die. It is foolish, tho. It seems to be my fate that I must ex- 
perience once more what I had to live thru on the raft on the 
Rhine. Just as Magister Zimmermann was attached to Kelpius, 
so the latter is now attached to me. Only, Kelpius dies much 
harder than the former Master. Sometimes I feel as tho I could 
not stand it another hour. I believe that he would die more 
easily if he knew that I had to die with him." 

All had now stopped working. Walpurga had folded her 
hands in her lap. Tears were rolling down her wrinkled face 
and her lips moved in silent prayer. 

Friederike stared with a vacant look at the oiled paper- 
panes of the window. 

Sauermilch leaned his elbow on the cloth-beam and rested 
his chin upon both hands. "Hum, that is odd dying, I should 
say," he said musingly. "I am not such a pious man as your 
Magister, and not such a learned man, either; but I hope that, 
when the time comes, 1 must leave this crooked world, I shall 
not bother people to bite the dust with me 1 I should consider 
that crazy dying." 

For a while nobody was inclined to speak. Silently the 
work was resumed. 
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Biedennann looked searchingly thru the room; it annoyed 
him to sit idle. 

"Come here, girlie," he said, turning to Sauermileh's eld- 
est daughter, "give me thy wool-comb and let thy frail fingers 
have a rest; they deserve it." 

All now worked diligently. The loom rattled, the wheels 
hummed, and the combs made a scratching noise. 

"You seem to have done this kind of work before," re- 
marked Friederike, "and you work as if you expected to get paid 
for it." 

"Once thou didst upbraid me for addressing thee ^Miss 
Friederike,' now I am going to turn the tables on thee. Why 
dost thou always address me ^You?' Canst thou not get accus- 
tomed to the manner of speaking in this country ?" Biedermann 
retorted with feigned defiance. "I am tired of being the target 
for the arrows of thy taunts. Now we shall see who prevails on 
the other. As soon as the Magister has closed his eyes in death, 
which will not be very long, I shall come with sack and piack. 
The smith at Sommershausen has invited me to come to him; 
but I think that I will like it better with friend Sauermilch 
and thy mother and thee !" 

Sauermilch was greatly amused at this turn of the conver- 
sation. He nodded vigorously. "Come, friend, thou shalt be 
welcome at any time!" he cried, "whether we can stay in our 
homes or be driven out, we will stick together, as thou hast 
said." 

Friederike suddenly rose and left the room. 

Another long pause ensued, during which only the noise 
of the work was heard. 

Despite the pessimistic indifference that Sauermilch gen- 
erally showed, the great sorrow about his home and family, af- 
ter moments of oblivion, again and again asserted itself with 
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him. He was the first one to break the silence. He stopped 
weaving and folded his hands over the clothbeam and said: "I 
am thinking of Pastorius and his journey to Philadelphia and 
wondering whether his efforts will have some success. this time.'' 

"If he will not tarry until it is too late for me, I should 
like to wait for his return," said Biedennann. "I wish that I 
could take with me good news. Selig, too, would be glad for 
it, I am sure.'' — 

When toward evening Sauermilch and Biedermann went 
down the street, they met a number of people who also were 
anxiously awaiting the arrival of the delegation. Some had 
not worked all afternoon; all were discouraged and inclined to 
take the tarrying of the delegation as an evil foreboding. 

When at last Pastorius and his two companions emerged 
from the woods, Sauermilch with his left hand seized Bieder- 
mann's arm, and with the right one twisted and stroked his 
beard in an excited manner. "I wish that I knew it already," 
he sighed, "this suspense is almost more than a man can bear." 

The few minutes which it took for the delegation to reach 
the market-place, where it halted, seemed to last an eternity to 
the waiting people. 

In a few minutes the delegation was surrounded by the ex- 
cited crowd. Pastorius took off his hat ; a victorius smile was on 
his face. He made a motion with his hand and the people lis- 
tened in absolute silence. 

"Beloved friends and brethren !" he began. "This time 
our efforts were not in vain. There is good reason for the hope 
that things will, from now on, take a turn for the better. Our 
rights will be raised from the dust, where they have been thrown 
and trodden upon. When we had called on several friends in 
Philadelphia, receiving neither good counsel nor help, and were 
about to give up hope, then, thru the propitious guidance of the 
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heavenly Father, we met my noble friend, the very eminent 
jnrist, James Logan, whom God may bless abundantly. We told 
him of the plight into which the settlement had been thrown 
thru the shameful actions of our enemies. He became very 
wrathful and called the sale of the land and the order of ejec- 
tion the outcome of a confounded conspiracy. He advised us to 
bring the affair before the Provincial Council in form of a peti- 
tion. In this way we need no lawyer and have all the chances 
in the world that our case will be disposed of on its real merits 
and not in the tricky way of the lawyers. My friend Logan 
himself is a member of that body and, besides this, quite influ- 
ential with his honorable colleagues. He hath promised to be 
our faithful advocate! So, my beloved friends and afflicted 
brethren, ye may now go with relieved hearts to your homes ; tell 
your spouses and children the gladful news. The Lord be 
praised V^ 

A himiming soon started among the listeners, which, little 
by little, became louder and more pronounced. Finally a strong 
voice caught a deflnite tune, others joined in and then, in spon- 
taneous inspiration, the crowd sang in mighty chords that pow- 
erful choral, composed when the terrors of the Thirty Years* 
War were ended : "Nim danket alle Gott.** 

When the singing was over, Sauermilch, in the exuberance 
of his joy, slapped Biedermann on the shoulder. "Brother and 
friend I** he shouted as loud as tho Biedermann had lost his 
hearing; "Brother and friend!" he repeated and kissed the 
surprised friend on both cheeks, "1 feel as if I should carry 
Pastorius on my shoulder thru the villages and bring him safely 
back to his spouse and children! If that keeper of the ^Black 
Eagle Inn' were not such a miserable scoundrel and accomplice 
of those two villains in Philadelphia, I would invite thee to a 
stein or two of beer.*' 
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"Never mind, friend," said Biedermann, "we can do with- 
out that; besides, it is getting late, and we have no moonlight 
tonight. I had better be going now/^ 

"Stay over night with me!" shouted Sauermilch. ^^e 
can manage to make room for thee." 

But Biedermann declined and was soon on his way to the 

"Ridge." 

* * * 

Two weeks had passed, when, one morning, the worthy 
Kasper Karsten once more shouldered his halberd and taking 
his brass bell in his right hand, strode thru the settlements from 
Germantown to Krefeld, and announced in his most unmelo- 
dious long-drawn sing-song the decision of the Provincial Coun- 
cil regarding the petition of the settlers. 

Never before had he performed the duty of his office with 
so light a heart and so joyful a spirit. Indeed, he was proud 
of being the messenger of the following good tidings : 

"Hear, ye people of the settlements ! The Honorable Pro- 
vincial Council has convinced itself that the order of ejection, 
altho based on legal terms and forms, was in truth an abject 
violation of the deeded and vouchsafed rights and privileges of 
the settlers. It therefore has declared the abominable order null 
and void. The contracts which the buyers and renters had 
agreed upon with the former agent and representative of the 
original owners of the land, consequently, are still in force and 
can not be altered or declared void, unless the said buyers and 
renters, of their own free will, give their consent. Furthermore, 
the Honorable Council regrets that it is not in its power to an- 
nul the sale of the land also. But it assures the German friends 
of its brotherly well-meaning and protection against any viola- 
tion of their rights." 

That was a memorable day in the settlements. 
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When evening came the new moon and the hosts of joy- 
fully twinkling stars once more witnessed a noisy throng of peo- 
ple before the house of Doctor Pastorius. Almost the entire 
population had turned out to express their gratitude to their 
noble-minded friend and counselor. 

From an improvised platform the Doctor delivered a stir- 
ring address on the triumph of righteousness over wickedness 
and treachery. 

While the demonstration was being inaugurated, the inn- 
keeper was in a thousand terrors. He had never expected this 
great change of circumstances. He knew that neither Falkner 
nor Gessler would now dare to show themselves in the villages. 
He was left alone and entirely forsaken. From his windows he 
had to witness that even his most faithful customers and confi- 
dential friends were among the crowd and shouted themselves 
hoarse with "Hochs" for Pastorius. 

^ What is to be done ?" he said to his wife. "I must go and 
join those fools! Peradventure, some fellow might be shrewd 
enough to take advantage of the occasion to start a new tavern, 
just to spite me. Then I would have to say : Goodbye, business I 
There is therefore no other way out of this predicament for me 
than to join the crowd also!^^ 

And he kept his word manfully. None of the serenaders 
was more profuse in shouting the praise of Pastorius than the 
keeper of the ^Wuerthschaft zum Schwartzen Adler.'* 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

E - jJJ I INTER had exhausted its fury and ite strength. The 
(ffyi™! snow had disappeared; only in the deep ravines, where 
lyfWtj the sun's rays were cut off, smutty patches of snow 

jgl*^| At especially favorable plac^ the wood-anemones 
already opened their chalices of spotless white, and bashful ar- 
butus were peeping thru the dead leaves on the ground. 

In the branches of a sycamore on the banks of the Wissa- 
hickon a robin red-breast fluted his sweetest love-song to his 
mate. In the bushes on the slope song-sparrows chirped mer- 
rily, and here and there a butterfly was already sailing thru the 
air. 

Spring was weaving the bridal robe of nature with such 
eagerness as tho she were impatient to see it finished. 

But, tho the world without in rapture and delight reached 
out tor life and love, in the tabernacle there was one lying on 
his couch, vainly wrestling with death, the conqueror of all lifel 

"Thou shalt see, brother," Biedermann had remarked to 
his friend Sauerwasser, when about yuletide the condition of 
the Master unexpectedly had somewhat improved, "last autumn, 
when the leaves were falling, I thought he surely would go, but 
his vitality once more prevailed; it waa, however, the last flar- 
ing up of his flame of life. Now, as the sap rises in the trees, he 
will have to go !" 

But Kelpius rejected all thoughts of death and dying. The 
weaker he grew, the more obstinately he clung to the faith that 
he would never die. But, aitho heroically contesting every inch 
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of ground, as it were, he was slowly and steadily forced deeper 
and deeper into the dark valley from which no one has ever 
emerged. All his thinking and feeling was absorbed by this 
fight. Even the affairs of the chapter no longer interested him. 
When one of the brethren visited him, he greeted him with a 
faint smile; and if nobody came, he did not seem to notice it. 
Selig, too, seldom received more than a short answer to his in- 
quiries. Biedermann was the only one whom he always wanted 
to be near him. 

One afternoon he awoke from a deep slumber. His fright- 
ened look at once sought Biedermann, who was standing at the 
open window, gazing into the radiating world of spring. There, 
in the direction of yonder green knoll was Germantown. The 
gazer had for the moment forgotten that he was attending a 
dying man. His thoughts went out to the warm, pulsating life ; 
* in his soul was a strong and burning longing. 

" — Biedermann, friend of my soul!'^ whispered Kelpius 
with a hoarse voice, "sit down by me, a little closer, friend, still 
a little closer! I must speak to thee about a very important 
matter. Hast thou seen the messenger who spoke to me and 
hath just left me ?^^ 

"Thou hast slept a little Master," answered Biedermann, 
"perhaps a dream has disturbed thee!" 

"A dream? — By no means a dream! One of the heavenly 
messengers was sent to me. I knew him the moment he ap- 
peared. His raiment, however, was of a somber hue, and his 
face was veiled with a dark cloud. But his eyes glowed like the 
fire in a smelting-furnace. — Thy thoughts, friend, roamed thru 
the world of perdition like a bird that hovers over a horrible 
abyss, else thou wouldst have seen my visitor! Take heed, 
friend, in the abyss there are the infernal serpents, and ere thou 
art aware of it, one will shoot up and tear thee down !" 
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"I was not in a dream. The messenger was sent to me by 
the eternal God to inform me that my sin is not forgiven, the 
one sin I have committed. My arms have embraced a woman, 
and my lips have touched her in sinful lust. The contamina- 
tion of evil desire is on the garment of my soul, and only by dy- 
ing the death of all earthborn creatures can it be purged. The 
hand of God is bound, the damnation of all children of Adam 
is upon me. Like Moses, 1 was permitted to see the land of 
promise, but on the heights of Pisgah I must die. Earth must 
go to earth, and the dust calls after dust. The Almighty hath 
spoken and I must obey V' 

Exhausted from the effort of talking he was silent. 

Biedermann took hold of his hand and asked : "Shall I call 
brother Selig, that he may offer a prayer for thee ?" 

The eyes of Kclpius were closed. He made an averting 
gesture. Suddenly he rose to a sitting position. 

"Pull that little bundle from under my pillow!" he com- 
manded, "place it before me upon my bed and loosen the strings. 
I shall not need this treasure any longer. I was not to enjoy its 
mysteries, and to others it is of no value, because they have no 
knowledge of its nature.'' 

Amongst the odd collections of little boxes and packages 
there was a special one the size of a man's hand. It was pro- 
fusely sealed with wax of seven different colors and covered with 
astrological and alchemical characters. 

With trembling hands Kelpius handed it to Biedermann. 
"Take this !" he said, "it is too precious for this world ; take it 
to the river and throw it into the water, in whose elements it 
may dissolve. But do not utter a sound whilst thou goest; if 
someone speaks to the, do not answer; make haste and come 
back to report!'* 

Accustomed to obey the Master, Biedermann took the pack- 
age and went away. 
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Descending the path to the water, the thought struck him 
that this wonderful object might be of use to him in later 
times. When he had arrived at the shore he viewed with awe 
the odd characters and signs on the package. When he had as- 
sured himself that nobody was near, he disappeared in the 
bushes. Nearby stood a half-decayed willow-tree; a hole in the 
trunk offered an excellent hiding-place. In a moment the pack- 
age was in the tree. He put several hands full of dry leaves on 
top of it, and then returned to the tabernacle. 

When he re-entered the cell, Kelpius gazed at him with a 
penetrating look. 

"Thou hast not done what I commanded thee, Bieder- 
mann!^^ he said with a severe ring in his hoarse voice; "thou 
hast not thrown my Arcanum into the water, but hast hidden it 
in a hollow tree; hasten back and carry out my command !'' 

Stricken with terror Biedermann turned on his heels and 
rushed back to the water. He tore the package from its hiding 
place and with a mighty exertion flung it far out into the wa- 
ter. Eagerly he then waited to see what would happen to it. 

For a while it floated quietly down the stream; then the 
water near it commenced to boil and foam, and suddenly a blu- 
ish fl^me like a huge tongue shot up with a detonation like the 
report of a cannon. Covered with a whitish foam the water for 
several minutes still roared faintly and then all was over. Frag- 
ments of burnt tissue were on the surface and floated gradually 
out of sight. 

Biedermann had witnessed the spectacle with awe and be- 
wilderment. 

Eeturning to the tabernacle he found almost the entire 
chapter assembled in front of the house. The brethren had 
heard the detonation and had been very much frightened by it. 
They surrounded Biedermann, asking him what had happened. 
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"The Master^s Arcanum, which I just have thrown in the 
water, as he had commanded me, has acted in an awful way! 
It made the water boil and hiss, and then exploded with a crash, 
shooting up an immense fiery tongue V^ he explained, in his ex- 
citement accompanying his report with lively gesticulation; 
"where is brother Selig?^^ he asked, "I must see him this min- 
ute r 

While the brethren were loudly discussing this remarkable 
occurrence, Selig was hastily approaching from the Schuylkill, 
where he had been visiting the Indians. 

Biedermann went to meet him and then followed him into 
the house. Here he related his experience in a more detailed 
way. 

"I too have heard the report," said Selig, "and was won- 
dering what might have caused it. It certainly is strange that 
the Master never told me of this treasure he had in his posses- 
sion ! Why didst thou not hide it at some place near the shore ? 
It might have been of great value to us in later times I'* 

Then Biedermann reported what he had done, and what 
the Master had said to him. 

"It certainly is to be regretted that this has happened!" 
said Selig shaking his locks in disappointment. "There have 
been moments in the past in which the Master appeared to me 
an insoluble riddle.'^ After some moments of deep reflection he 
continued : "a person so fortunate as to possess the least particle 
of the genuine Arcanum may consider himself richer than a 
prince ; for the prime elements of all life are concealed in it. It 
contains particles of the tree of life that stood in the garden of 
Eden. A person possessing it, can rejuvenate his life infinitely. 
All that is necessary, is to find the correct formula to conjure 
it. — It is, however, apparent that the Master had not found this 
formula, else he would not be so near death now V^ 
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Both now went to see Kelpius. 

When they entered the cell, the ijing man was still in a 
sitting position. 

"Now, all is completed/^ he said reclining; "tho even my 
Arcanum hath disappointed me. I had expected that it should 
quietly dissolve in the elements of the water, even as my body 
must be mingled with the dust of the earth. Instead, it fought 
against assimilation, and with a flame of wrath and a loud 
sound of anger it ascended to dissipate in the siderial spheres. 
I felt a stinging pain in my soul when it ascended. Now all 
my hoping and pining hath come to an end. I already feel the 
icy hand of that relentless foe, that shall tear me down into the 
black abyss! All my striving and mortifying was for naught. 
Of what avail is it, friends, that a man should fight against 
death? There is no discharge in that war I The Lord is not 
yet coming. Only one sin I have committed, but it is enough 
to bring upon me the fate of all sons of Adam. I must die V' 

For three days the agony lasted. Neither sleep nor slumber 
closed his eyes any more, until at the evening of the third day, 
just as the sun was setting behind the green hills in the west, 
he closed them, never to open them again. 

« « « 

During the three days the corpse was in the house, all man- 
ual labor was restricted to the most necessary obligations. Two 
brethren were dispatched to the Swedes on the Delaware to in- 
vite Bjoerck and the friends there to the funeral. Two others 
went to Germantown and Philadelphia with similar commis- 
sions. 

In the afternoon of the first day Selig and Matthaei were 
discussing the program for the funeral, when Biedermann ap- 
proached them and said: "I wish to mention that it must be 
taken into consideration that there must be a grave dug and a 
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eofl&n made for the Master. I would suggest that we do not de- 
lay to start with the work. As for the coffin, I volunteer to 
make it I'^ 

In their pain and t>orrow neither Selig nor Matthaei had 
thought of this. 

"How would it be/' asked j\Iattliaei, "if the place that was 
so dear to him in life would also be made his resting place in 
death? Had he not so steadfastly believed in the glorification 
of his body, I am sure, he himself would have designated his 
^Urania' to become his grave!" 

"It is of no concern to me, where he will be buried!" said 
Biedermann gloomily, while he agitatedly turned his yard-meas- 
ure in his hands. 

"1 cannot agree with thee, brother Matthaei," said Selig 
reflectiiigly. "The Urania was his workshop, so to speak. Per- 
adventure the ideas with which he employed his mind still lin- 
ger there as restless spirits. They would disturb his rest. Let 
us provide for his body a quiet place in the earth. Come breth- 
ren, we will choose a spot where the trees of the forest will keep 
vigil over him and whisper to him their mystic slumber song. 
There he can also hear the singing of the birds, which, while he 
was living, so often has given delight to his soul !" 

A distance away from the house four noble pines formed an 
almost perfect square. From there the view was open towards 
the Schuylkill in the east, and also toward the endless expanse 
of forest in the west. 

"If ye agree with me, brethren," said Selig, ^Tiis grave 
shall be here. There is room at this place for more than one 
grave. When, according to the will of God my time too shall 
have come to its close, I beg of you, brethren, if ye are then still 
living, to let me have my resting place at his side. In life we 
two have not always wholly understood each other ; but love hath 
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never ceased to keep us bound together. Therefore, when the 
sound of the trumpet shall awaken us on the great morn of 
Eternity, hand in hand we shall go out to meet the Lord V^ 

Two tears fell from his eyes into the green moss. 

"Brother Biedermann," he then said, "measure off six feet 
in the length and two feet in the width; that will be room 
enough for him, for, he was of a moderate stature. The length 
of the grave should be in the easterly direction, so that, when 
the trumpet sounds and we raise our heads, we at once behold 
the light of the great morning-star!^' 

Biedermann was already engaged in measuring the dis- 
tances. With green pine-boughs, which he stuck in the ground, 
he marked the corners. 

"Brother Sauerwasser may take a helper unto himself and 
do the digging,'^ he said without looking at Selig ; "in the mean- 
time I shall set to work making the cojBBn." 

His voice trembled and was half choked with tears. He 
fought bravely to overcome his emotion. The moment for a de- 
cisive word had arrived. 

- "The coffin which I am going to make, shall be a better 
one than the one I made for Master Zimmermann,'' he resumed, 
swallowing his sobs; "and it will be the last service which I 
render to the chapter. When Master Kelpius has found his rest- 
ing place here, I shall leave for Germantown and become a set- 
tler !" 

Selig turned about so abruptly that his locks flew out like 
a grey flag. 

^^hat hast thou said, brother Biedermann?" he asked in 
astonishment, "thou wilt forsake us?" 

Biedermann could not answer immediately ; he went to and 
fro and in his excitement broke a pinebough in several pieces. 

"I cannot do otherwise," he finally answered with long 
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pauses between the sentences; "my heart is no longer with the 
chapter. I have no wish to die as hopelessly as Master Kel- 
pins or as disappointed as Master Zimmermann. — I have vowed 
that I will not become the coflSn-maker for a third Master. — My 
heart is longing for life and truth. — Pray, brethren, be not an- 
gry with me, I must leave the chapter; — yea, I can not do other- 
wise P 

Matthaei looked helplessly at Selig, who frowned and shook 
his head so that his iron-grey mane trembled and quivered. 

"If thou must leave us, brother Biedermann, then we can 
and will not persuade thee to remain!^' the latter said rather 
coldly and turned away from Biedermann. 

They returned to the house ; Selig and Matthaei in the lead 
and Biedermann following in a distance. 

Sauerwasser and several other brethren were standing un- 
der the trees where the sod-huts were erected. Biedermann went 
to them. "Thou art to dig the grave for the Master I^^ he said 
to the stonecutter, "come with me, I will show thee the place !" 

On the way he confided to the friend what he had said to 
Selig about his leaving the chapter. 

Sauerwasser sighed and stroked his bushy whiskers. "I 
wish that I were thru with that matter also I" he moaned. 

"I am glad that I have it oflE my mind,'^ said Biedermann, 
"I already feel like a new-born man. If I were you, I would 
not hesitate much longer. Selig is no tyrant, and he cannot 
forbid any one to leave the chapter V^ 

"Yah, yah,^' mumbled Sauerwasser gloomily, "thou canst 

easily give advice, thou art thru with it ; but I — I^^ 

« « « 

Biedermann had his work-shop in one of the sodhuts. The 
work at the coflBn for his late friend and Master did not at all 
occur to him as a dismal task. With an exuberance of energy 
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he pushed the plane over the boards so that the chips and shav- 
ings flew lustily about. 

Once he was unconsciously humming a ditty which he had 
learned when still a travelling journeyman in Germany, long 
before he had joined the chapter. It was one of those bold love- 
songs, as they were sung by his companions on the road, about 
a fair maiden with a full bust and red lips, whom the singer 
hopes to find and to woo somewhere in the world. 

When he heard somebody passing nearby, he suddenly 
stopped and just for a moment a feeling of guilt passed thru 
his soul; but he made a resolute jerk and then continued with 
his work. 

The incident reminded him of his sojourn with Zimmer- 
mann and Kelpius in the tavern at Mainz, where the raftmaster 
had called him a fool for his having joined the chapter. How 
wrathful Zimmermann had become at that man's words! 

According to an old custom of his trade he upholstered the 
inside of the coflSn with shavings and covered it with white 
linen. The outside he colored with a brown stain, the prepara- 
tion of which he had learned from the Indians. 

With great solicitude he attended to every detail of the 
work, and when it was finished he beheld it with pride and satis- 
faction. 

"It is the last service I can render him, and I need not be 
ashamed of it at that," he soliloquized, passing his hand lov- 
ingly over the smooth surface of the cover; "may he rest peace- 
fully in this narrow chamber, until Gabriel shall awaken us all 
on resurrection day!'' 

Sauerwasser helped him to carry the coffin into the house 
where they placed into it the body of the dead Master, dressed 
with the monk's robe that Gessler had made. — 

Early in the day of the funeral Biedermann donned his 
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holiday attire. His tools and the rest of his belongings he had 
tied in bundles and put away in his shop, so that after the fun- 
eral he only needed to take them upon his shoulders and silently 
bid farewell to the "ridge," the chapter and all. 

Soon after the noon-hour the mourners began to arrive. 
There was hardly a family in Germantown that had not sent 
representatives. Altho Kelpius in person had been known to 
3nly a few of the settlers, the silent influence of his strong per- 
sonality had always been felt thruout the German settlements 
and far beyond their boundaries. 

Bioerck was there with a delegation from the Swedish set- 
tlement; Quakers from Philadelphia and Presbjrterians from 
New Jersey were among the mourners, and also the entire tribe 
of Indians from the Schuylkill with their women and children. 

Biedermann was watching the crowd for Friederike. It 
appeared strange to him that nobody of Sauermilch's family 
seemed to have come. 

Shortly before the funeral services were to commence, the 
coflSn was carried into the open and placed upon trestles. Bie- 
dermann took his place at the head-end, ready to perform the 
duties as the undertaker. The chapter had taken its place on 
the steps of the house. Selig stood in the center, to his right 
was Matthaei and to his left was Bjoerck with gown, neck- 
frills and barret. 

"In the name of the triune God!" Selig began with a so- 
norous voice, trembling with emotion. "Before we proceed with 
the services the coffin will now be opened once more, so that who 
desire to cast a parting look at the earthly remains of the Master 
may do so !" 

He motioned to Biedermann, who then took the lid from 
the coffin and placed it against the wall of the house. 

The people, forming a long file, now began to pass the 
coffin. 
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Not many had passed when suddenly in the outskirts of the 
crowd a commotion ensued. A man who had just arrived, 
rudely pushed thru the people. 

It was Falkner, strongly under the influence of liquor. 
With unsteady steps and disregarding the order of the proces- 
sion he pressed ahead. The mourners shrank back from him, 
as tho he was stricken with the plague, everybody seemed afraid 
of him. 

With a heavy grip he took hold of the edge of the coffin and 
stooping low down, with stupid curiosity stared at the face of 
the dead man. Then he timidly touched the folded hands, but 
when he felt the coldness of the body, he shrank back as if he 
had been stung by a poisonous insect. 

Mumbling unintelligible words to himself he withdrew as 
rudely as he had come. 

All felt relieved when he had gone, and the procession was 
now resumed. 

At last Biedermann espied Friederike, her mother and 
Sauermilch. Unconsciously he heaved a deep sigh. 

When she came up to the coffin he was eager to watch her 
closely ; but a veil seemed to be before his eyes, and the outlines 
of her form appeared to him blurred and indistinct. 

Walpurga stopped and laid her hand fearlessly upon the 
alabaster-white forehead of the dead man. Her lips were pressed 
together. Tears quivered in her eyes, and on her venerable, 
lovely face all the bitterness and misery of her past life seemed 
to be reflected. 

Friederike leaned against her. She was very pale, but her 
features did not betray any extraordinary emotions. 

Her mother took her by the hand and led her away. 

Once more she turned about and cast a long look upon the 
lifeless form of the man who, during a considerable period of 
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her life, had been the central object of her deepest feelings and 
sublimest hopes. 

Turning, she looked at Biedermann; but he was at a loss 
what the look might mean to him. 

When all had passed, Selig raised his right hand, which 
caused the prevailing silence to become ^more profound than it 
had been before. Only the singers of the forest did not heed 
the silent request. On the cross that surmounted the observa- 
tory a robin red-breast fluted his ardent love-song into the balmy 
air of spring. 

Selig announced a song which was sung by the members of 
the chapter. It was one of the hymns which Kelpius himself 
had composed and set to music. 

Matthaei read the ninetieth Psalm; then Selig delivered 
the funeral sermon. 

After that the entire assembly joined in a choral. 

"Now let the chamber of rest of our departed Mftster be 
closed V^ said Selig after the singing was over. 

After two brethren had fitted the lid on the coffin, Bieder- 
mann fastened it with three nails on either side. 

How cold and cruel the hammering sounded! The robin 
on the cross was frightened; he stopped his singing and shrilly 
whistling, flew away. 

Four brethren now took the stretcher upon their shoulders 
and carried it to the grave at the four pines. There Bjoerck 
conducted the committal service, at the close of which the mem- 
bers of the chapter standing around the grave recited in solemn 
unison : 

"Nun gebe ihm Gott eine selige Auferstehung." 



It was a clear evening like the one on which the tabernacle 
had been dedicated. But then it was the beginning of winter, 
and now it was spring. 
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The sun set in the midst of a gorgeous display of burning 
colors, and in the east the moon rose cold and pale. 

Walpurga and Friederike had slowly proceeded on the way 
home. Sauermilch waited for Biedermann. The latter took 
farewell of a few brethren with whom he had always kept closer 
friendship. But his most intimate friend, Sauerwasser, seemed 
to have vanished from the world. Those to whom he spoke en- 
deavored to persuade him to remai^ with the chapter. But he 
would not listen to them. "The time of dreaming is now past 
for me, friends!" he said, and only a few noted that he no 
longer called them "brethren." "The awakening has come; the 
voice of life calls me to the world of work and reality. Hinder 
me not, for the Lord hath prospered my way ! Farewell, friends ! 
I must now hasten, the friends from Germantown are waiting 

for me!" 

* « « 

Walpurga and Friederike had stopped where the road leads 
from the ridge to the Wissahickon. "Let us wait here for Sauer- 
milch," said Walpurga, "I judge that he will be here ere long." 

Friederike did not answer. She stood close to her mother, 
as if she were afraid to be alone in the dusk that was settling 
down and commenced to envelope bushes and trees. 

From the paper-mill a distance up the river the rattling of 
the wheels were heard. 

"I have a presentiment that Biedermann will come with 
Sauermilch," Walpurga resumed, and when the maiden still re- 
mained silent, she continued: "Wouldst thou mind, child, if 
he should come?" 

This was the first time that she had made such a direct al- 
lusion. 

Suddenly Friederike embraced her and leaned her head 
against her mother's shoulder. "Spare me the answer just now, 
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mother !" she said, "perhaps tomorrow, or at some other time I 
may be able to answer you I" — 

From a distance the loud voice of Sauermilch was heard. 
Soon the two women could understand single words and phrases. 

"That she did not wait for us? — quite different from other 
— is true as gold — '' 

Here the conversation suddenly broke off. Biedermann, 
who had espied the women, had cautioned his companion not 
to speak so loud. 

Walpurga and Friederike were not the only ones that were 
waiting for Sauermilch and Biedermann, however. When the 
two men approached, a rustling was heard in the bushes, and the 
next moment Sauerwasser with a heavy pack on his shoulders, 
stepped into the open. 

"Brother Sauerwasser, where dost thou come from?" ex- 
claimed Biedermann, "1 have looked for thee at the tabernacle, 
but could not find thee!" 

"I have left secretly," answered Sauerwasser with a guilty 
grimace ; "nobody has noticed it. During the past days I could 
not muster enough courage to speak to Selig, and today, when 
I had the courage, there was no chance for me to do it. At any 
rate, I am here now, and I shall go with you to Germantown 
and return nevermore !" 

Sauermilch laughed. " 'Tis all right, friend !" he cried, 
"thou hast done wisely, just come with us ! There is room in the 
settlement for thee and many others. Dost know, our heavenly 
Father once more looks graciously upon us. For a time He 
seemed to be angry with us. But that is past. Falkner has 
played his game and lost. He is rapidly going down hill. And 
Gessler, that arch-scoundrel, can no longer do us any harm. He 
is always being closely watched by the Provincial Council. They 
know what kind of a poisonous human vermin he is. If he un- 
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dertakes anything that is not according to the letter of the law, 
Pastorius just takes a stroll to Philadelphia and calls on his 
friend Logan. Then he is quickly brought to his senses, and not 
even his advocate, that miserable Fenwick, can help him. Ah 
friends, it is a blessing unto us that God has given us in Doctor 
Pastorius such a faithful and righteous helper and counselor!" 

The road on which the party now continued the journey no 
longer followed the Indian trail over hill and mountain. Since 
the paper-mill was in operation a passable road was constructed, 
leading comfortably along the foot of the hills. 

Sauermilch and Sauerwasser went ahead of the others and 
were soon engaged in a lively conversation. Then followed Wal- 
purga. Biedermann and Friederike brought up the rear. 

They spoke little. The answers, however, which the maiden 
gave to his remarks and questions filled his sincere heart with 
glad hopes for the future. — 

Here endeth our tale. 

♦ * * 

Germantown and the regions about the Wissahickon have 
been annexed by the city of Philadelphia. At the places where, 
in the tale, our friends,- the early settlers of Germantown, and 
the Brethren of the Chapter have traveled on lonely roads, the 
almost endless city stretches square after square. The railway 
trains swiftly pass the old landmarks, partly on the ground, 
partly on mighty steel structures and banks overhead, and at 
some places thru smoky tunnels underground. Thru broad 
streets, paved with asphalt, the multitudes of ever restless, ever 
busy people surge to and fro. Germantown, as a part of the 
city, retained its name; but the names "Sommershausen," 
"Griesheim" and "Krefeld" had to give way to the more aris- 
tocratic names: Mt. Pleasant, Mt. Airy and Chestnut Hill. 

Where the crowns of the giants of the forest primeval once 
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whispered and roared, above the humble log-houses of those 

sturdy pioneers, the black smoke of tower-high factory smoke 

stacks now roll heavily thru the air. Verily, the times have 

changed ! 

« « * 

Perhaps some data concerning the fate of several of the 
people with whom the reader of this tale became familiar, will 
be of interest. 

Pastorius, the fatherly friend and counselor of his country- 
men, lived to a moderately old age. His earthly pilgrimage 
came to a peaceful close just after he had celebrated his sixty- 
ninth birthday. His body probably rests in the old Quaker cem- 
etery at Germantown; but not even a humble tomb-stone marks 
the spot. 

"He was a sober, righteous, wise and pious man who en- 
joyed a universally recognized blameless reputation.^^ This hon- 
orable testimony was given him by no less an authority than 
William Penn himself, with whom he had always been be- 
friended.— 

Biedermann disdained to purchase land from Gessler. He 
went farther westward into the interior where the roads of civ- 
ilization were already marked out. From many a log-cabin in 
the valleys toward the setting of the sun the ascending smoke 
of many hearth fires served as guide posts. 

He did not go alone. 

The forest primeval is inexorable; he tolerates no senti- 
mentalities in his realms. A sick and pining heart must either 
quickly recover or die. 

With her strong and healthy nature, Friederike had long 
ere this overcome her grief and disappointment. The woman 
in her recognized the destiny of her sex, as ordained by the Cre- 
ator. Not in the impulse of so-called "love at first sight," but 
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in perfect trust and confidence she consented to become the wife 
of her tried and proven friend, Biedermann. — 

Falkner, the principal instigator of all the misery that had 
so deeply disturbed the peace and happiness of the German set- 
tlers, seemed to have vanished from the world from the day on 
which Kelpius was buried. His brother, Justus, who for many 
years was the honored and beloved pastor of the first Lutheran 
church in the city of New York, and also in all America, en- 
deavored to locate him, but his efforts were of no avail. None of 
his former acquaiijtances ever learned where or how his career 
ended. 

Gessler also was not permitted to enjoy the fruits of his 
evil schemes. When Falkner was no longer advising and guard- 
ing him, he soon fell a prey to his avarice and greed. He even- 
tually gave up his tailor's trade and chose the fur-trade, which 
was more remunerative. His trickery and cheating soon earned 
him the hatred of the Indians, and in due time his punishment 
overtook him. By shamming friendship and confidence a chief 
enticed him to accompany him to the wigwam of his tribe, and 
neither the Indian nor Gessler ever returned. — 

The ^'Chapter of the Elect'' maintained itself a few decades 
longer. It was like a river that slowly loses itself in the sand, 
of a desert. Now and then a brother joined the community, but 
others again withdrew. After Selig's death, Matthaei became 
"Master." Under him the last members either left the "Ridge" 
or found their resting place in the shade of the four pines. 

« « « 

The aspect of the region about the Wissahickon has changed 
altogether. The wilderness of the past has become a beautiful 
park. But the cave in the rocks, the ghost-haunted "Urania," 
is still there. Even some of the masonry of bashful Sauerwasser 
has withstood the destroying tendencies of time and weather. 
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The path which the brethren had built on the first day of 
their settling on the Wissahickon still leads from the ridge to 
the water, and the spring which they discovered gushes forth its 
cool water today as it did, when the brethren cleared it from 
frogs, grass and leaves. 

Tradition has named them "Hermit's Lane/' and "Her- 
mit's Spring." 

These names are all that keeps faintly alive the memory of 
the first settlers on the Wissahickon, the "Chapter of the Elect." 
But the toil and the struggles, and even the disappointments of 
the members, with those of the other German settlers, have 
helped to lay deeply and firmly the spiritual and moral founda- 
tions of a great commonwealth, and have contributed essentially 
to the religious development of the whole nation. 



(The End) 
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